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The Managers estimate that the initial gross yield on Investment Trust Units 
based on cash dividends, after allowing for management charges, will be 
approximately 4} per cent. Price of Units, 2nd March, 15s. Od. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


@incorperated by Royal Charter 1953) 
CAPITAL doa .-- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... £3,000,000 

Head Office : 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON 

Manchester Branch: 71 MOSLEY STREET 


Over 40 Agencies and Branches throughout the Far East, &c. 









Drafts granted on Agencies and Branches. Bills of Exchange bought and 
reéeived for collection. Letters of credit amd Travellers’ Cheques issued, 
and every description of Banking business transacted. 






The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


THE UNION BARK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued = - «-». $12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital aa ah £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up except —-————— £12,000,000 
in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund ... a 
Special Currency Reserve 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 

| Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout 
the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
| Telegraphic Remittances are also made. Commercial and 
Circular Letters of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued 

available throughout the World. Bills are purchased or sent 
for Collection, Deposits are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


£3,250,000 
£1,600,000 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
General Office: Toronto, Canada 


Paid Up Capital $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund $24,000,000 
Total Assets $299,000 ,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston, Chicago and New York. 302 Branches in all. 


Address enquiries to 
London Branch: 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
E. C. MAcLEOD, Manager. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


and 395 Branches and Agencies in Australia 
Subscribed Capital ... £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ome ale 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund is hig om 1,695,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... eb 1,585,009 
Drafts issued on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank throughout 
Australia. Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers” Cheques issucd. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. Bills negotiated or 
forwarded for collection. ool and Produce Credits . 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
with Australia. 
A. A. SHIPSTON, Manager. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 












ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,100,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - ~~ €68,700,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - - £109,700,000 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL... one eve --» £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ons £2,400 ,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,145,995 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES as at 27th Feb. 1937 £37 ,635,697 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


261 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 
London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 


Over 850 Branches 
in 
Australasia’ 


. 
The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest commercial bank in Australasia. 
To business men with interests there, it offers 
the most complete and efficient banking ser- 
viee, providing every facility for investors, 
traders and travellers. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Incerporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
AGGREGATE ASSETS, 30th September 1937—£123,145,000 


London Offices: 
29 Tireadneedic Street, E.U.2, 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 





share in CANADA'S expanding trade 


The Royal Bank of Canada, with over 600 
Branches in the Dominion, provides a convenient 
avenue through which to investigate the potential- 
ities of this progressive country. The Bank is 
equipped to assist you in gauging Canada’s market 
opportunities, investigating credits and arranging 
suitable trade connections. 


“Monthly Business Letter.” 


The Royal Bank *“ Monthly Business Letter’’ is available on 
request to :— 


6, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. E. B. Mcinerney, Manoger. 
2-4 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. }. A. Noonan, Manager 
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ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 

Notice is hereby given that the sixtieth ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Company's offices, 
54 Rue Fouad rer, Alexandria, on Monday, the 11th April, 1938, at 
half past four in the afternoon for the transaction of the ordinary 
business of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Helders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be repte 
presented at the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in London 
before the 28th March, 1938, or in Alexandria before the 8th Apvril, 1938, 
until after the Meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6 King William 
Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, 
or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 7th March, 1938. 


By order of the Board, 
K. B. WOODD SMITH, 
Managing Director. 
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Civil Aviation Mismanaged 


HE findings of the Cadman Committee of Inquiry into 
Civil Aviation have given a considerable shock to 
those who took a complaisant view of the way in which 
British civil aviation was being outpaced by some other 
countries. Both the Government Department and the 
commercial company, into whose joint care Britain’s airways 
have been entrusted, are accused of grave negligence. ‘The 
pressure which was brought to bear last November 
upon the Government by Mr W. R. D. Perkins and other 
disquieted members of the House of Commons to secure 
this investigation has been more than justified by these 
conclusions; and, while both the Government and Imperial 
Airways are apparently willing at this late hour to reform 
their organisation and procedure, not even the most impar- 
tial reader of the Report can avoid the reflection that the 
State of affairs which has now been revealed should never 
have been allowed to arise. 

The original charges made last November and in 
Previous months were very specific. It was alleged by Mr 
Perkins and others that the state of British civil aviation, 
especially in Europe, was seriously backward; and that this 
unhappy situation was largely due to inefficiency and 
defects of organisation at the Air Ministry and in Imperial 
Airways, Limited. For a time criticism was largely focussed 
on the company’s unsympathetic treatment of their work- 


ing staff and the obsolescence of their ‘planes and safety 
equipment. But it was clear that the implied terms of the 
indictment were much wider even than these grave 
accusations. 

‘The Committee’s conclusions are uncompromising. They 
view “with extreme disquiet” the state of this country’s 
civil air transport, and find that “there is not to-day a 
medium-sized air liner of British construction comparable 
to the leading foreign types.” In part, this has been directly 
due to Government policy. In 1924, Imperial Airways was 
created and subsidised to develop air services in Europe. 
Three years later it was officially decided to concentrate 
on the development of Imperial services, te the serious 
detriment, as it happened, of British working on European 
routes. The Committee have nothing but praise for the 
policy of Imperial development, but the state of inertia 
into which Imperial Airways’ European services were 
allowed to fall is, in their view, inexcusable. While sub- 
sidies for British services were concentrated on Imperial 
Airways, neither the Ministry nor the company supported 
or encouraged the development of new routes in Europe; 
and the existing services became increasingly less compar- 
able in speed and efficiency with their foreign competitors. 

Indeed, not the least of the unfortunate aspects of this 
sorry state of affairs has been the lack of co-ordination 

































































































between aircraft operation and construction; with the result 
that a country, rightly renowned for its pre-eminence in the 
manufacture of high-class aircraft engines, has been unable 
to furnish its foreign services, apart from the Imperial 
routes, with modern and efficient machines. On the Scandi- 
navian services, improvised in 1935 and operated by British 
Airways, it was even found necessary to purchase and use 
foreign aircraft. “ Far-reaching changes in organisation and 
outlook are required to co-ordinate policy, operation, con- 
struction and ground organisation.” 

The Committee suggest the appointment of an extra 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State to be solely con- 
cerned with civil aviation; the strengthening of the higher 
control of the Department of Civil Aviation to secure more 
vigour and foresight in future policy; the creation of a 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Air; and the 
appointment of a Director of Aeronautical Production. The 
Government has announced its intention to strengthen its 
permanent staff as suggested, but refuses to transfer respon- 
sibility for research and production from the present Service 
Members of the Air Council, because “ the whole organisa- 
tion is now working at high pressure on re-armament.” 

Indeed, as the Committee point out, most of the research 
undertaken by the Air Ministry has had, perhaps neces- 
sarily, a military bias. And, in so far as defects in the Air 
Ministry organisation have been the “ primary cause” of 
the stagnation of British civil aviation, the over-riding calls 
made in recent years upon the Air Ministry—and upon 
British aircraft constructors—by the needs of national 
defence may in part have been responsible. Nor can this 
apologia be wholly denied validity. The plea cannot, how- 
ever, be advanced on behalf of Imperial Airways, indicted 
in the Report as “ intolerant in suggestion and unyielding 
in negotiation.” The management have failed to co- 
operate fully with the Air Ministry, and their attitude 
in staff matters, which “has left much to be desired,” 
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es 
has not been worthy of a subsidised public service 
The Committee recommend that Imperial Airways, 
whose safety in operation they do not call in doubt, should 
concern themselves primarily with Empire and ancillary 
“ short-haul ” services. The European services, whose firs. 
class development is a matter of national importance, are 
recommended for the direction of British Airways, suitably 
reorganised in capital, management, equipment and per- 
sonnel; while the London-Paris route should be worked by 
an amalgamation of the two companies. The benefits of 
these proposals have still to be proved. In addition, the 
management of Imperial Airways calls for immediate 
reform. There should be, on the one hand, a whole-time 
chairman; and, on the other, collective agreements with the 
working staff. And “ it would be proper in the case of sub. 
sidised air transport for dividends to be restricted to the 
limits usually associated with public utility companies,” 
Parliament has been vindicated in its assertion of an age- 
old claim to impeach its executive officers for negligence in 
the performance of their public duties. Yet it was only by 
a series of fortunate coincidences that this most necessary 
function of a democratic and representative assembly was 
exercised in this case. Mr Perkins was well-informed, and 
his indignation about the flaws in British civil aviation was 
not to be set aside by smooth answers. Quite fortuitously, 
he secured time to state his views formally to the House, 
As a result an Augean stable has been disclosed for cleans- 
ing; and the Air Ministry’s general efficiency will be debated 
next Wednesday. The episode provokes the conclusion that 
the regular run of Parliaments business should include time 
and, despite Government Whips, power to investigate 
acpartmental policy and practice far more fully than is 
possible under the present haphazard system of ineffective 
discussions on Estimates and adjournment motions. In 
matters of government, the price of efficiency, no less than 
of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 


Anglo-Italian Talks 


N Rome, this week, Mr Chamberlain’s new venture in 
British foreign policy has been launched. The negotia- 
tions between Count Ciano and Lord Perth have started. 
What results do we wish for? And what are we likely 
to get? 

What the British electorate would like is fairly clear. 
They would welcome an Anglo-Italian détente, but this 
only on a basis that would make the change both honour- 
able and durable. They want to see Italy agree with 
this country in sincerely accepting a system of international 
law and order which would bring appeasement and thus 
open the way for an all-round disarmament. But they do 
not believe that justice can be founded on injustice; and 
the experiment of jerry-building on the sands is not one 
that they wish to see tried by a Prime Minister who is a 
newcomer to the tricky field of international relations. 
In Mr Chamberlain’s own words, in the House of 
Commons last Monday, “our desire for peace does not 
signify a willingness to purchase peace to-day at the 
price of peace hereafter; nor can we abrogate our moral 
responsibilities to our own people or to humanity in 
general.” 

But has this British desire, to which Mr Chamberlain 
has thus paid lip-service, much relevance to the discus- 
sions that are actually taking place in the Italian capital 
at this moment? Does Signor Mussolini believe in Mr 
Chamberlain’s profession of faith “in the possibility that 
the League may some day be the salvation of the world?” 
And in Mr Chamberlain’s own mind is that “ some day ” 
scheduled to mature at any date this side of the Greek 
Kalends? What, then, are the British and Italian nego- 


uations’ immediate objectives? We have no assurance that 
at Rome, this week, the British Government are not 
offering to sell to Signor Mussolini Abyssinia’s title to 
independence—which is not, after all, a British asset for 
us to bargain with—in the hope of securing, behind a 
renovated Stresa front, 4 continuance of our possession of 
Tanganyika—which, the Germans say, is stolen goods. 
If Signor Mussolini could really be relied on—in 
spite of past words and deeds—to stand up with us and 
our friends for the principles of self-determination and 
security for small nations, there would be a magnificent 
assurance of a peaceful Europe. But if it is to be a matter 
of bargaining territory or strategic positions—the old game 
of power politics—in order to build up a temporary coali- 
tion of interested parties against Germany’s pretensions, 
Mr Chamberlain may wake up to find that a country 
which has been deliberately baulked of its generous impulse 
to fight for the Covenant and for the ideals that the 
Covenant embodies, will not respond to his call to fight 
for our share of the spoils of 1918. To the general public 
in this country, which has the sure instinct of simple 
minds, peace in Europe means peace, first and foremost, 
with Germany; and it certainly does not mean organising 
a coalition against her. Can we imagine a [ritish public 
which squirms at the thought of being compelled to recog- 
nise Italy’s sovereignty over Abyssinia, ever being .induced 
by His Majesty’s Government to go to war with Germany 
—in order to make Africa safe for British Imperialism 
by helping. Italy to retain the South Tyrol? Can we 
imagine the City consenting to give Italy a financial 
accommodation which would in effect be a subsidy paid 
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in advance for mercenary military service? Can we 
imagine that a money payment would be more than a 
fraction of Signor Mussolini’s price for entering into so 
formidable an engagement? And—most pertinent, and 
most rhetorical question of all—can we imagine Signor 
Mussolini being able, when it came to the point, to in- 
duce his own people to stand up on the Brenner and take 
the brunt of a Germany marching to liberate the Southern 
Tyrolese and break a fresh attempt at “ encirclement ”? 

The more closely we examine the elements of such a 
bargain, the more chimerical does the project appear. 
Yet if this particular bargain is really not practical politics, 
there is little left on which to deal. If the Anglo-German 
deadlock over the colonial question continues, we may 
expect to see Italy procrastinating between the two parties 
as she did in 1914-15. For in present circumstances a 
war either with Germany on the Continent or with Great 
Britain and France in the Mediterranean would almost 
certainly condemn Italy to swift and shattering ruin. But 
she might still hope to gain a rich reward by blackmail- 
ing both parties while she “ kept them guessing.” 

With this prospect in view, it seems unlikely that the 
present Anglo-Italian negotiations can lead to anything 
more substantial than the shadow of a naval agreement. 
The Admiralty will hardly be willing to limit effectively 
their power of bringing a decisively superior strength into 
action against a Mussolinian Italy if the need were to arise. 
Perhaps they might be ready to agree that the peace-time 
establishment of the British Mediterranean Fleet should 
not be greater than the total Italian Navy. But what would 
this profit Signor Mussolini if, immediately upon the 
declaration of war, our Mediterranean fleet could be rein- 
forced ad libitum? But perhaps the Italian dictator relies 
on being able to make this impossible by gaining at any 
rate a vicarious command over the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Such command might be his if the possession of both the 
European and the African shore were to remain perman- 
ently in the hands of a Spanish Government which was 
Italy’s vassal. And this consideration raises the question 
whether Mr Chamberlain is insisting that an Anglo- 
Italian settlement shall include a genuine and complete 
cessation of all foreign intervention of every kind in Spain. 
This point seems elementary; yet it is being rumoured that 
the Spanish question may be excluded from the agenda 
of the Rome conversations in order to be dealt with “ on 
parallel lines ” in the Non-Intervention Committee. 





But even if Signor Mussolini entertains the hope that 
control of the Straits of Gibraltar is going to fall into 
his hands with the acquiescence of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, can he renounce other Mediterranean ambitions that 
are unquestionably unattainable by Italy with Great 
Britains assent? For a Realpolitiker, what will be the value 
of a British verbal recognition of Italy’s sovereignty over 
Abyssinia so long as Great Britain has it in her power 
to insulate Italian East Africa from Italy at any moment? 
In order to feel himself really secure in the possession 
of Ethiopia, must not Signor Mussolini obtain at least 
a fifty per cent. share in the naval, military and air com- 
mand of the Suez Canal and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb? 
And, even then, could he feel completely secure without 
eliminating the Anglo-Egyptian corridor that at present 
intervenes between the south-east corner of an Italian 
Libya and the north-west corner of an Italian Eritrea? 
Apart from this question of confirming his hold upon what 
he already possesses, can Signor Mussolini permanently 
renounce his dream of a neo-Roman Empire round the 
shores of the Mediterranean? Can he mortify his appetite 
for Tunisia: a French protectorate which is the missing 
strategic link between Sicily and Libya, and which already 
has to-day a larger Italian than French element in its popu- 
lation? The Duce’s empire in the Danube Basin is melting 
like snow on the Styrian Alps. A Mediterranean empire 
is his only possible consolation prize. 

Such demands or, at all events, the more ambitious 
of them, cannot finally be met by a simple negative. But, 
on the other hand, they can only be permanently solved 
in a genuinely peaceful atmosphere and on the assumption 
of a common attitude towards the whole colonial problem. 
That attitude must involve a liberal regime, acceptance by 
colonial powers of the principle of trusteeship and the 
abandonment of the use of colonies as strategic points of 
rival military systems. 

Unhappily, the day when these conditions can be realised 
is not yet in sight and, so long as the contrary assumptions 
of power politics must be made, Signor Mussolini could 
only hope to gain his Mediterranean ambitions in a 
head-on Italo-German collision with Great Britain and 
France. 

What, then, is likely to come out of the present Anglo- 
Italian conversations? Parturiunt montes—and we shall be 
thankful if the mouse that is about to be born proves to 
be nothing worse than ridiculous. 


The Budget Outlook 


Wins all the Estimates for the coming year in his 
possession and less than three weeks to go to the 
end of the financial year, the apprehensive taxpayer can 
get his first glimpse of the Budget prospect. With expen- 
diture mounting at an appalling rate there is clearly no 
hope of tax remission. Will it be possible to avoid further 
additions to the burdens we already carry? 

The weekly returns of revenue and expenditure continue 
to present a buoyant aspect. This is particularly true of the 
Income Tax, which was expected to produce £31.0 
millions more this year than last. In the nine months to 
December 31st, £13.1 millions of this gain had already 
been realised. In the 64 days to March Sth, the intake 
was £19.8 millions more than in the corresponding period 
of last year, which was one day shorter. The Income Tax 
can thus be said to be £1.9 millions ahead of schedule 
and it requires a collection in the remaining four weeks 
ho greater than last year’s for the estimate to be exceeded. 
Estate Duties, Customs and Excise and Motor Vehicle 
Duties are similarly ahead of schedule by £0.9 millions, 
£1.0 millions and £0.6 millions. Surtax, on the other*hand, 


though £2.4 millions larger than last year, is not going 
to realise the expected increase of £4.5 millions, and 
Stamps are badly down. The total revenue from taxes 
had to show an increase on last year of £20.6 millions in 
the last quarter to realise the estimate. With four weeks 
out of thirteen still to go, £4.0 millions of this increase 
is still outstanding. Non-tax revenue, on the other hand, 
has been coming in much better than was expected, with 
the result that the revenue as a whole already shows an 
increase larger than was estimated for the full year. 

On the expenditure side, the cost of the debt has been 
rather higher, but this will be automatically offset by smaller 
allocations to Sinking Fund. The position in the Supply 
Services is peculiar. They were expected to cost £32.7 
millions more over the whole year and had actually cost 
£54.7 millions more by December 3 ist. But since the New 
Year, the expenditure (excluding sums borrowed) has been 
£31.1 millions below last year, so that the total to date 
shows a much smaller increase than was budgeted for. 
Summarising the whole position, we can say that, if 
revenue and expenditure in the remaining four weeks 
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exactly reproduce those of last year, there will be a surplus 
(again omitting borrowings for defence) of £12.8 millions, 
of which £9.1 millions will come from the expenditure 
side and £3.7 millions from revenue. But there may well 
be surprises to come before March 31st. 

So much for this year. What of next year? The esti- 
mates amount to £253,250,000 for the defence forces and 
£442,691,000 for the civil services and revenue depart- 
ments, other than the Post Office—a total of almost £696 
millions. Supplementary Estimates will have to be allowed 
for in addition. The Navy Estimates include nothing for 
the 1938 programme of construction. Last year, it was 
estimated that about £4.8 millions would be spent in 
1937-38 on the 1937 programme. This year’s programme 
is rather smaller and may be delayed by congestion in the 
shipyards. Some civil Supplementaries can also be fore- 
seen already. As a guess, £8 millions may be allowed for 
both categories, raising the total to £704 millions. The 
Consolidated Fund, the bulk of which is debt charges, can 
be presumed to require the same amount as last year, 
namely £2353 millions. This makes the total of expendi- 
ture to be met out of revenue roundly £940 millions. 

This is the measure of the task that faces the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What will be his resources? The Budget 
estimate for the current year’s revenue was £863.1 millions. 
As has been demonstrated above, the present indications 
are that this figure will be exceeded. The revenue is already 
nearly £4 millions ahead of programme and there may be 
further gains to come. Let us provisionally estimate this 
year’s revenue at £868 millions. The National Defence 
Contribution has only produced £580,000 this vear, but it 
is estimated to bring in £25 millions next year, and the 
fact that this year’s estimate has not been realised is no 
justification for writing down next year’s expectation. Here, 
then, is a gross gain of £24 millions or a net gain, after 
deducting the consequential reduction on income tax, of 
£18 millions. Moreover, the changes in the income tax 
made in the last Budget will fortify the revenue next year 
by an estimated amount of £2,850,000 more than in the 
current year. There are thus “ automatic” increases of, 
say, £21 millions, which raise the revenue to £889 millions. 

We have not yet, however, allowed for the natural 
buoyancy of the revenue. The table at the head of the next 
column shows, for the main taxes and for the total, what 
have been the changes in yield each of the last four years, 
as compared with its predecessor, after making all allow- 
ances for changes in rates of taxation. 

The two largest contributing items to the annual increase 
are the income tax and Customs and Excise. The yield of 
the latter duties has been running, since the New Year, 
rather below last year, and though the comparison may not 
be so unfavourable later in the year, it would be rash to 


The Bastion 


ERMANY’S ambition to expand towards the south- 
east has been re-stated in recent weeks in terms that 
prohibit misunderstanding. The Berchtesgaden interview 
with the Austrian Chancellor and its sequel were intended 
to bring the incorporation of Austria in the Reich one step 
nearer. Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag on Febru- 
ary 20th seemed to make it clear that the next step was 
to bring Czechoslovakia similarly within the German orbit. 
True, the name of Czechoslovakia was not mentioned; but 
the ten million Germans over whom the Fuehrer asserted 
protectorship, all too clearly included the Sudeten Germans 
of Bohemia. More than ever, Bohemia, the bastion of 
Europe, as Bismarck called it, becomes one of the danger- 
spots of the Continent. If political and cultural autonomy 
for the German minority were the full content of Herr 
Hitler’s ambition, Czechoslovakia should attract his anger 
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(Adjusted for Changes in Taxation) 
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Adjusted change in Revenue, 
| in comparison with previous year, in 
| 
| 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-3g* 
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EGOS TOE ccccccncs 8-1 +-17-2 11-6 + 14-7 
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0 | + 2:3 + 1-7 3-3 0-1 
Customs and Excise 5-5 + 14-7 14-2 + 12-0 
Motor Vehicle Duties 2-6 1-6 2:0 + +3 
Total Tax Revenue + 13-6 + 40-4 33-5 + 33°] 


* Budget Estimates. 


assume any increase. On the other hand, the income tax, 
which is collected in arrear, ought to show a further sub- 
stantial rise. The Economist figures of company profits are 
sull rising, and for most variable individual incomes the 
current year, on which tax will be payable next year, will 
have been the best of the recovery cycle. Surtax, with its 
two years’ lag, should also be higher next year. Death 
duties, however, so far as they are at all calculable, are 
more likely to be down, and stamps will certainly show a 
decline. On the whole, it is difficult to foresee a “ natural” 
increase in the revenue of more than £20 millions. 

This brings the total of revenue to, say, £910 millions, 
leaving a gap of £30 millions. Are there any further means 
other than additional taxation, for bridging the gap? None 
that can be foreseen with any confidence. But it is worth 
noticing that the non-tax item of Miscellaneous Receipts 
was put this year at the very low figure of £11 millions. 
In the four preceding years it was £24.6 millions, £21.7 
millions, £15.1 millions and £22.1 millions—in reverse 
chronological order. Admittedly the Road Fund is no 
longer there to raid, but it is not impossible that there are 
other hen-roosts which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can rob. But though there may be £10 millions, or conceiv- 
ably £15 millions, available from this source, there can 
hardly be £30 millions. 

The outlook is, then, for increases in taxation sufficient 
to bring in at least £15 millions and possibly £30 millions, 
unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Budget Day can 
find some source of revenue within the framework of the 
present taxes whose existence is not known to the lay 
commentator. But, barring such a miracle. the taxpayer had 
better start searching his pockets. Even £30 millions is not 
a crushing burden, and there is no question that it can be 
found. But the finding will not be an agreeable process. 


of Europe 


far less than other countries, for the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia enjoy the full political and cultural rights of citi- 
zens in a democracy, which is far more than can be said 
about the German minorities in Poland or Italy, which are 
Germany’s best friends. The grievances of the Sudeten 
Germans may be genuine. But they are also being made 
stalking-horses for wider aims. The Third Reich would like 
to see Czechoslovakia, or at least its formerly Austrian—as 
distinct from Hungarian—territories, brought under German 
domination. Without in any way prejudicing the question 
whether Germany’s desire to have Bohemia and Moravia 
within her sphere of influence will lead her some day to take 
by force what she wants, it is instructive to inquite 
what Germany, and the German war machine, would 
gain thereby. 

The republic as a whole has a population of 15,000,000, 
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mene 
of whom about 11,000,000 live in Bohemia, Silesia 
and Moravia, the provinces in which Germany is most in- 
terested. The German-speaking minority numbers about 
3,500,000, and as their nationalism runs high, they would 
be excellent recruits for the German armed forces. The 
Reichswehr would thus receive an immediate accretion of 
§ per cent. in man-power, even without counting the 
Czechs. At the same time, the strategical task of 
the German army would be reduced. The distance from 
Opawa in Silesia near the Czech-German frontier to the 
Danube near Bratislava, is just over a hundred miles. 
If Austria, Bohemia and Moravia were incorporated in the 
Reich, this would become the new south-eastern frontier of 
Germany, instead of the present Czech-German frontier 
of about 950 miles. Moreover, the present frontier is within 
120 miles of Berlin, 65 miles of Leipzig and Nuremberg, 
25 miles of Dresden and Chemnitz; the safety of all 
these centres of population and manufacture would be 
greatly increased if the Czech thorn in the German 
strategic flesh could be removed. 

The agriculture of Czechoslovakia would be of consider- 
able assistance to Germany. In 1932-36 the average pro- 
duction of the country was 1.6 million tons of wheat, 
1.75 million tons of rye, 1.2 million tons of barley, 1.3 
million tons of oats, 9.1 
million tons of potatoes, 
240,000 tons of maize and 
543,000 tons of beet sugar. 
In barley and oats usually, 
and in rye sometimes, the 
country produces a surplus 
for export, and as Germany 
frequently has to import 
these cereals, the Czech pro- 
duction would be very valu- 
able. Czechoslovakia also has 
a huge reserve of timber, one- 
third of her territory being 
covered with forests. In 
1929-30 the yearly produc- 
tion was as high = as 
23,800,000 cubic yards, of 
which more than half was exported. Timber is one of the 
raw materials Germany badly needs. 

More important than the agriculture of Czechoslovakia, 
however, is its industry. Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia are 
one of the most highly industrialised parts of the Conti- 
nent, over 40 per cent. of the population being occupied 
in industry and mining. The output of coal in 1936 
amounted io 12,233,181 tons and that of lignite to 
15,948,767 tons. After allowing for the high heating capa- 
city of Czechoslovak lignite, the total output of the country 
is something of the order of 16 per cent. of the German. 
In 1936 the Czechoslovak output of pig iron and steel was 
1,140,000 tons and 1,560,000 tons respectively, or 
roughly 8 per cent. of the German capacity. Czecho- 
slovakia does not, however, produce her own iron ore, the 
highest output having been 1,800,000 tons in 1928, and in 
this respect the metallurgical industry of Bohemia would 
be in the same delicate situation as that of Germany in the 
event of war. The engineering industry of Bohemia is 
world-famous, especially in the manufacture of arma- 
ments. The Skoda works at Plzen (Pilsen) employed 40,000 
workers in the 1920s, and there are other armament fac- 
tories at Brno and Bratislava. The eight automobile 
factories of the country have a capacity of 40,000 cars a 
year. As for chemicals, the Aussig works near the German 
frontier are the largest on the Continent outside Germany. 
The great re-armament of Czechoslovakia in recent years 
has undoubtedly expanded the capacity of the country to 
manufacture munitions, whoever are its masters. 

Czechoslovakia is thus, beyond question, an economic 
prize. When the Habsburg Empire fell to pieces, only one- 
fifth of its area and one-fourth of its inhabitants fell to the 
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new Czechoslovak Republic. But 85 per cent. of the coal 
and lignite production of the Empire, two-thirds of the 
iron and steel industry, 60 per cent. of the engineering in- 
dustry, 75 per cent. of the textile industry and over 93 per 
cent. of the sugar production were in the territories out of 
which Czechoslovakia was constituted. A Germany which 
commanded the Czech lands would therefore have much the 
largest part of the old Austro-Hungarian military machine, 
without its diffuse territories. The military striking power 
of the Reich would be increased by very much more than 
the comparatively small size of the territory would indicate. 

There would be no greater mistake, however, than to 
think of Czechoslovakia as merely a second Austria, 
ready to fall into Herr Hitler’s hand whenever the inter- 
national political situation permits. There are three impor- 
tant differences between Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
First, the majority of the population of Czechoslovakia 
are not merely not German, but determiged not to have 
reimposed upon them the German yoke they endured 
for 300 years. Secondly, Austria is almost powerless to 
defend herself by force; Czechoslovakia is strong. Thirdly, 
Austria has many friends but no allies; Czechoslo- 
vakia has close alliances with the two powers which, 
except for Germany, are militarily the strongest in 
Europe. 

The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has frequently expressed 
its willingness to open discus- 
sions with Berlin. But it will 
not consider any grant of 
autonomy to the German- 
speaking regions such as 
would infringe upon the sove- 
reignty of the Republic or 
upon its defensive powers. Nor 
will it accept Nazi participa- 
tion in the Government. If 
Berlin wants more _ than 
Prague will concede, she will 
have to take it by force. And 
taking it by force would be by 
no means an easy task 
for any general. The Czech Army consists of 
181,000 effectives, with well over a million trained 
reserves available. It is fully trained and splendidly 
equipped. The Czech armament factories are among the 
best in the world, especially in the manufacture of auto- 
matic weapons, and they are being systematically removed 
into the interior. Forewarned by the anti-Czech propa- 
ganda of the German Press, the fortification of the German 
frontier was undertaken in 1935 and is now nearing com- 
pletion. The defender’s task is assisted by geography, as 
the frontier is mountainous and largely unsuitable for 
mechanised attack. In view of the size and efficiency of the 
Czech Army, the strength of the fortifications, the enor- 
mous preponderance that the attacker needs in modern 
warfare and the great length of other frontiers that the 
German Army would have to watch in the event of hos- 
tilities, the odds are by no means as overwhelming as they 
might appear at first sight. Militarily, Czechoslovakia re- 
sembles a hedgehog which’ might defy the attack of a 
nation far stronger than itself for a considerable time. 

These are the facts that lay behind the remarkable warn- 
ing publicly issued last month by General Krejci, the chief 
of the Czechoslovak General Staff. When he declared that 
his army was ready and determined to beat off any 
sudden attack, he was speaking no more than the simple 
truth. The military strength of Czechoslovakia is one of the 
guarantees of European peace, for, were there any reason 
to believe that a sudden onslaught would succeed, the 
temptation to attempt it might prove irresistible. As it is, 
Czechoslovakia can be attacked only at the cost of a major 
war. Bohemia is thus still the bastion of Europe—a bastion 
resolutely manned, which will not be surrendered. 
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Topics of the Week 


Mr Chamberlain’s Foreign Policy.—The Labour 
Party’s amendment to the Government’s motion in the 
House of Commons on Monday deliberately widened the 
scope of the debate. The House was invited to discuss not 
merely the armaments which we are so rapidly accumu- 
lating but also the political purposes to which they are to 
be put. On this political question Mr Chamberlain took 
the offensive in his opening speech. But we cannot say that 
his vigour has thrown much light on the vital question of 
what his foreign policy really is. We now know that he does 
not like authoritarian ideologies and that he thinks that 
the people of this country would fight—he would do so 
himself—in defence of democracy, meaning liberty. But 
in getting into fighting trim, where exactly does Mr 
Chamberlain draw the line on which he proposes to turn 
and bite? Neither liberty nor democracy is, after all, a 
British monopoly. There are some small nations in Europe 
which also possess these treasures. But “‘ what small country 
in Europe to-day, if it be threatened by a larger one, can 
safely rely on the League alone to protect it against in- 
vasion?”” And “why should we mislead them by giving 
them an assurance of security when such security can only 
be a delusion? ” So it is not for the liberty of small coun- 
tries that Mr Chamberlain’s England is going to fight in 
the year x as Sir Edward Grey’s England fought in 1914. 
But all hope of the preservation of the small countries’ 
liberties is not quite extinguished; for “a small nation may 
have powerful friends who will act as its guardians and 
protectors and so preserve the peace.” Perhaps Belgium 
may count on being protected by Great Britain out of 
friendship, though it would stick in our throat to assist her 
in fulfilment of the Covenant? But, wistful Belgians, do 
not set your hopes too high; for in an earlier passage Mr 
Chamberlain has already warned you that “ co-operation 
in the defence of any allies we might have in case of war” 
is “ our fourth and last objective.” Mr Chamberlain’s own 
comment on this order of priority was that his programme, 
taken as a whole, gave “ an impressive picture of the armed 
power and economic might of this country.” The Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom may think so, but the 
heads of other States may equally well think that this is 
cold comfort for Great Britain’s prospective allies. In 
considering so narrowly the question whether we are going 
to be so kind as to come to the assistance of our neigh- 
bours, Mr Chamberlain seems to have lost sight of the 
equally pertinent question whether any of these neighbours 
are likely, on Mr Chamberlain’s not very attractive terms, 
to burn their fingers for the sake of the British Empire. 
“Precarious Isolation” seems to be the goal towards 
which our Prime Minister is rapidly steering us. 


* * * 


The Defence Debate.—In spite of the terms of the 
Labour Party’s amendment, which attempted to divert 
Monday’s debate from re-armament to foreign policy, the 
bulk of the speeches were concerned with the progress 
made in building up the national defences. On this subject 
the House of Commons and the country is perennially in 
a position of seeking information about the uses that are 
being made of the vast sums of public money provided for 
the three Defence Forces. On Monday a little information 
was vouchsafed, but not very much. The main controversy 
of the debate concerned the progress made in expanding the 
Air Force—since, as Mr Churchill said, the Navy was 
making satisfactory progress and the British Army was not 
a decisive factor in European strategy. Hitherto it has been 
customary for the Government, as well as private members, 
to compare the sizes of Air Forces in terms of first-line 
strength. On Monday the Prime Minister rather signifi- 
cantly abandoned this comparison in favour of the much 
less precise one of “air power and air strength.” Mr 
Winston Churchill interpreted the change as an admission 


that we had not succeeded in building up to an equal first. 
line strength with Germany, and since Sir ‘Thomas Inskip 
in replying to the debate, did not dispute this interpreta. 
tion, it must presumably be accepted as accurate. Air Force 
progress, in fact, is not entirely reassuring, and it is plain 
that for some time to come the air will require more atten- 
tion than the other two fighting forces. But there is every 
evidence that the fourth front of home defence is stijj 
weaker. Very little was said about this in the debate by 
the Government spokesmen. The Prime Minister, it is true 
emphasised that what wins a war is not armaments so much 
as staying power—a doctrine which is entirely borne out 
by history. But if that is so, the argument for reinforcing 
the staying power of the British people becomes all the 
stronger. Sir Thomas Inskip contributed a few titbits to 
the programme of home defence. The balloon barrage, for 
example, was almost ready; the coast defences were being 
strengthened; and there were other “ resources of defence” 
which were too secret to be revealed to the House of 
Commons. But there is still an unwillingness in the Govern. 
ment to see the problem of home defence as a whole and 
to tackle it with an energy comparable to that which has 
gone into the programme of re-armament. This is the 
aspect of the whole matter which deserves the greatest 
emphasis in the coming months. Even without an extended 
programme of home defence, the expense of re-armament 
is mounting. The Prime Minister warned the house to 
expect “a substantial advance” upon the original figure 
of £1,500 millions, and he could not guarantee that next 
year would see the peak of expenditure. The outlook for 
this year’s Budget, which is discussed in a leading article 
on page 543, is not particularly rosy. But the outlook for 
next year and the year after is black indeed. 


* * * 


A Plebiscite for Austria.—The pressure of the Nazis 
has forced Dr von Schuschnigg to take the bold step of 
holding a plebiscite of the Austrian people on Sunday, 
The agreement between the Government and the Nazis 
has not been kept by the latter. They have seized the 
opportunity offered to them of conducting political 
activity within the framework of the Patriotic Front, 
but they have refused to heed the ban on provocative 
demonstrations, the display of the swastika and the use of 
“Heil Hitler” as a greeting and slogan. Dr von Seyss- 
Inquart, Herr Hitler’s nominee as Minister of the 
Interior, has in turn visited Graz and Linz, the Nazis’ 
chief strongholds, but in each place he seems to have 
encouraged the Nazis rather than checked their ardour, 
which was his ostensible purpose. This was clearly an 
intolerable position for Dr von Schuschnigg. In a speech 
at Innsbruck on Wednesday evening which showed all 
his customary resolution and courage, he announced that 
the Austrian people would be invited to vote at 4 
plebiscite, to be taken on Sunday, “ for a free and German, 
independent and social, Christian and united Austria, 
for peace and work, for the equality of all those who affirm 
themselves for the people and Fatherland.” The result 
of the vote will be awaited with anxiety throughout 
Europe. Dr von Schuschnigg’s own following can be 
relied upon to vote Yes. So, apparently, can the Socialists, 
with whom the Chancellor has effected a partial reconcilia- 
tion in the last few days. But what of the Nazis? The 
Government of the Reich has no ground for complaint 
It has frequently pressed, unofficially, for a plebiscitt, 
and Herr Hitler has formally recognised the freedom 
independence of Austria. Moreover, Dr von Schuschnigg’s 
own text invites Austria to declare herself German. The 
rules load the dice in favour of the Government and, by 
laying down that all voters must be over 24, disfranchise 
many of the Nazis. If they voted No, they would run the 
risk of appearing a tiny minority. If they voted Yes, they 
would contribute to the size of a majority that must 
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strengthen Dr von Schuschnigg’s hands. They are, it 
appears, to abstain and complain that the conditions of the 
lebiscite do not come up to the standards of fairness that 
Nazis demand for countries where they are not in control. 
There is also the ugly possibility that the Nazis may attempt 
to hamper the vote by fomenting disorder. 


* * * 


Czechoslovakia Stands Firm.—The very definite re- 
affirmation of the foreign policy of France in the Chamber 
debate a fortnight ago has now been followed by an equally 
clear and authoritative enunciation of the foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia. A statement made on Friday of last week 
by the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Dr Hodza, at a joint 
meeting of the Chamber and the Senate at Prague has been 
confirmed in an interview given next day by the President 
of the Republic, Dr Benes, to a representative of The 
Sunday Times. Dr Hodza’s statement was rather on the 
negative side, and Dr Benes’ rather on the positive; but 
there was no discrepancy between the two pronouncements; 
and the two together strike a concordant note of clarity and 
courage which is rarely to be heard in the jungle which we 
have allowed to rankle over the field of international affairs. 
Dr Hodza began by emphasising the vitality of the pacts 
that link Czechoslovakia with Jugoslavia, Roumania, 
France and the Soviet Union, and the recent general im- 
provement in the relations between the Danubian countries. 
He then took up the reference, in Herr Hitler’s last speech, 
to the ten million Germans outside the frontiers of the 
Reich, with a glance at Field-Marshal Goering’s subsequent 
observations on the mission of the German Air Force. He 
contested Herr Hitler’s claim that the protection of these 
Auslandsdeutsche was a legitimate interest and function of 
the Reich. If applied to the Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
this would mean an interference by Germany in Czecho- 
slovakia’s internal affairs, which would not be tolerated in 
any circumstances by the Czechoslovak Government and 
people. They would defend, with all their might, all the 
attributes of Czechoslovakia’s independence. Dr Hodza 
expressed a desire to eliminate the psychological hindrances 
to an understanding between the two countries, but declared 
that a fruitful collaboration was only possible on a basis of 
non-intervention and equality. Czechoslovakia was not 
afraid. 


* * * 


Dr Benes likewise laid it down that the problem of 
minorities was for Czechoslovakia an internal issue which 
could never be a subject of direct official discussion or 
hegotiation with a foreign Power. To admit the contrary 
would be to admit the right of a foreign country to interfere 
in Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs, and the process, once 
begun, would never stop. The Czechs were prepared to 
defend their democratic ideals and their territorial integrity 
by force if necessary. Having thus underlined Dr Hodza’s 
negatives, Dr Benes added some positive points, which 
were so many bridges thrown across the gulf. Czecho- 
slovakia would continue to fulfil her minority treaties; she 
recognised the moral right of Europe to take an interest in 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, as a matter touching Euro- 
pean peace; she was prepared to furnish her friends, and 
in particular Great Britain and France, with any informa- 
tion on the minorities question that they might desire; she 
was prepared to make her contribution to a general Euro- 
pean settlement; and she would welcome a rapprochement 
between the Great Powers—e.g. between Great Britain and 
Italy. Dr Benes, incidentally, gave some striking figures of 
the educational advantages enjoyed by the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia by comparison not only with the Czechs but 
with the Germans in Prussia; and he also went into the 
question of the German quota of officials ad the reasons 
why it is at present still only up to about 60 per cent. of 
the proportionate figure. Czechoslovakia is thus both stand- 
ing firm and justifying her stand. As is argued in a leading 
article on page 544 of this week’s Economist, she will not 
be an easy nut for the Third Reich to crack. 
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Another French Crisis.—Once morea French Cabinet 
has fallen because it could not obtain from Parliament the 
special powers of which it stood in need to maintain finan- 
cial equilibrium. The chief differences from the usual 
formula for these affairs appear to be that the financial 
difficulties are not immediately pressing and that M. 
Chautemps welcomed, rather than fought against, the 
departure of his Government, which had been in office for 
only seven weeks. The occasion of the crisis was the im- 
pending need for a Defence Loan. To ensure the success 
of the loan, M. Chautemps wished to reassure the investor 
that the “ pause” in social legislation would continue and 
that fiscal economies would be attempted. For this he 
needed special powers, but his allies, the Socialists and 
Communists, refused to grant them, so he resigned without 
waiting for a vote of the Chamber. Behind these immediate 
circumstances, however, is the growing feeling in France 
that the time has come for a Government on a much 
broader base than any that have been formed since the 
1936 elections. As we go to press, M. Blum is trying, as 
he did seven weeks ago, to form a Government reaching 
from the Communists to M. Paul Reynaud. That some 
such combination should prove successful, and give France 
a period of firm government, must be the wish of all 
France’s friends. But it remains to be seen whether the 
desirability of such a concentration is sufficiently outstand- 
ing to overcome the tenacious jealousies of the political 
groups. 


* * * 


_ The Debate on Palestine.—In the debate on Palestine 
in Committee of Supply in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday, Mr Ormsby Gore was assailed by critics of 
all parties on grounds which were not all compatible 
with each other, He was criticised both for having rushed 
the House into an acceptance in principle of the Peel 
Commission’s proposals and also for the nine months’ 
delay in sending out the Technical Commission which is 
to report upon the practicability, in detail, of the partition 
plan and its corollaries. The charge of dilatoriness seems 
to have been more widely supported than its opposite, 
and it was pointed by the figure of the cost of the troops 
that have to be retained—and also constantly brought 
into action—in Palestine pending a settlement. The 
debate, which at one passage became heated, did not 
bring out the reasons for the delay in following up the 
report of a Royal Commission which had argued, so 
eloquently and so forcefully, that dilatoriness could and 
would aggravate the situation in Palestine without being 
able in any way to ameliorate it, Mr Ormsby Gore 
announced that the Government “ stood exactly where 
they stood in the debate last July.” They still believed in 
partition ; they still were determined to see the policy of 
partition through ; they were committed to the principle 
underlying the Peel Report, but they were not committed 
to the details. It is greatly to be hoped that they will now 
push rapidly ahead with what is, after all, the subsidiary 
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task of making the technical investigations that are 
necessary for taking action upon a policy that has long 
since been decided. Nothing but harm can come of 
prolonging, one day longer than is absolutely necessary, 
an interim period which is exacting a steady toll of 
bloodshed, is working economic havoc, and is accen- 
tuating on both sides a bitterness which must be appeased 
if any plan whatsoever is to work. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Proceedings.—Last week closed in 
the House of Commons with the discussion of two 
important social questions. On March 3rd a protest was 
voiced against the possibility that the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) Bill might work in favour of the erection of 
flats to the detriment of house-building. In spite of the 
London County Council’s policy, the average Englishman, 
given reasonable freedom of choice, is a house-dweller 
by inclination. The rejection on March 4th of a private 
member’s bill to enable local authorities to engage widely 
in trading activities followed precedent. Up to a point, the 
measure might have been useful : local authorities would 
have been saved the considerable cost of securing special 
powers by private Act; and all parallel authorities would 
have secured general powers to do what, for odd and 
accidental reasons, only a few are now empowered to do. 
The home of the Chamberlains runs a municipal bank; 
and Bradford makes bricks. But to admit local authorities 
into the whole field now covered by private enterprise 
would be a serious step. 


* * * 


This week, after debating Defence and Palestine, the 
House returned on Wednesday to discuss the latest 
weapons of national defence and entertainment, foreign 
broadcasting and television. The House does not wish 
foreign distortions of the truth about Britain to stand 
unchallenged on the air ; but many members are nightly 
afraid of entering into dishonourable controversy by 
methods less unimpeachable than those hitherto adopted 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation. Apart from the 
major debates, Thursday’s announcements of increased pay 
for the Army and a new policy for the pig and bacon 
industry, and the Cabinet changes—which moved 
Lord Hailsham to the Lord Presidency of the Council 
and filled his seat on the Woolsack by the appointment of 
Lord Maugham—the highlights of the week were the 
Cadman Committee’s vindication of Parliamentary criti- 
cism and the Prime Minister’s assumption of responsibility 
for foreign affairs questions in the Commons. Though 
Mr Butler, Lord Halifax’s Under-Secretary, gave valuable 
assistance to Mr Chamberlain in his onerous task, the 
words of Prince Ranjitsinjhi, in a different context, are 
not inapt: “ That a captain should himself be a bowler is 
usually considered inadvisable. The idea is that he will 
bowl too much or too little. There is something in this.” 
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Collective Bargaining on _ the Roads.—Nearly 
200,000 lorry-drivers may come out on strike in a fort. 
night’s time. The Road and Rail Act of 1933 made the 
payment of fair wages a condition for the granting of 
goods licences; and a voluntary body representing 
employers’ and workers’ organisations was set up to 
determine wages and conditions. This National Joint 
Conciliation Board has never worked well. Its decisions 
have not been comprehensively put into effect by em- 
ployers ; and the transport unions would have preferred 
a statutory body with power to enforce fair wages and 
conditions, as, indeed, was recommended recently by the 
Government-appointed Baillie Committee. The present 
dispute began in October, 1937, when the unions asked 
for a 6s. increase in London daily wages and the regularisa- 
tion of the 48-hour week. The claim was later extended to 
include all England and Wales. When the National Board 
met this week, one of the three groups of employers, the 
Associated Road Operators, refused to give an assurance 
that, if an agreement were negotiated, as the result of a 
joint committee’s deliberations, they would abide by it, 
Strike notices, to expire on March 26th, were the unions’ 
retort; and the only guarantee that Parliament’s intention 
in the 1933 Act will be implemented is for collective 
agreements to be made and enforced. Goods transport 
conditions on our dangerously congested roads are too 
often unsatisfactory. The proper solution would seem to 
be effective statutory control, according to the Baillie 
Committee’s findings. Meanwhile, Mr Bevin’s call for 
support from other unions, including the dockers and 
railwaymen, raises another issue. Whether such action 
would be legal under the Trades Disputes Act of 1927 is 
still uncertain. 


* * * 


A Spanish Naval Battle.—The chief incident 
in the Spanish civil war since the Battle of Teruel died 
down has been the torpedoing of the Insurgent cruiser 
““ Baleares ’”’ by a Republican destroyer in the Mediter- 
ranean on Sunday. It has hitherto been assumed that 
the Insurgents had the command of the sea on both 
coasts of Spain, and this assumption has largely rested 
upon their possession of superior strength in cruisers, 
In particular, General Franco has had at his disposal 
the “* Baleares ” and the “ Canarias,”’ both of which are 
powerful modern vessels finished only shortly before 
the war broke out. Early on Sunday morning, however, 
this cruiser flotilla came into contact with a Republican 
fleet, consisting of two cruisers and a flotilla of destroyers. 
The destroyers attacked, and succeeded in torpedoing 
the “ Baleares.”’ British destroyers played a gallant partin 
rescuing some of the crew, although the sinking ship 
was being bombed by Republican aircraft. This incident 
may turn out to have had quite an influence on the 
outcome of the war. For even if it has not seriously 
affected the balance of naval power it will have made 
the Insurgent ships much more cautious in their patrol 
of the Government coast, and, as a result, the grant of 
belligerent rights to General Franco may not result, as 
everyone has tended to assume, in an effective blockade 
of the Government. General Franco never allows 4 
reverse to go by without an effort to retrieve his position, 
and his defeat in the naval battle has been followed by 
the launching of a big offensive on the Aragon front south 
of Saragossa, the results of which are not yet apparent. 
Meanwhile the Non-Intervention Committee is meeting 
with continued difficulties. The chief bones of con- 
tention at the moment appear to be the exact number of 
volunteers to be withdrawn in the preliminary stage. 
The Germans and Italians are pressing for a figure of 
10,000 to be withdrawn from the side which is proved 
to have the smallest number of volunteers, and a propor- 
tionate number from the other side. Russia, howevet, 
is holding out for double that number. A demand 18 
also being made by Italy that the control of the land 
frontier between France and Spain should be streng- 
thened—a demand which is, of course, resisted by 
France so long as there are no proposals for parallel 
strengthening of the control at the ports. As always; 
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these technical points are merely being used as stalking- 
horses for the political designs of the participants, and if 
an agreement can be reached between the great Powers 

difficulties of the Non-Intervention Committee 
will disappear like magic. 


* * * 


The Moscow Trials.—As the news comes from the 
court at Moscow day by day, one fantastic enormity 
gut-herods another as though Stalin had an infinity of 
gnsations up his sleeve. Krestinsky’s “ Not Guilty” 
plea of one day has been corrected to “‘ Guilty ” the day 
after in a friendly colloquy in court with Krestinsky’s 
fellow-prisoner Rakovsky. Next Rosengolz takes up his 
arable to recount the details of a Red Army plot for 
sizing the Kremlin and carrying out a coup d’état last 
May Day. Then comes an Usbeg comrade, Khojaev, 
to tell the story of his dealings with British agents with an 
eye to detaching from the Soviet Union the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Usbegistan (next door to Afghanistan, 
on the upper waters of the Oxus and Jaxartes) and 
turning it into a British protectorate. Rakovsky’s contribu- 
tion was to divulge that, while he was Soviet Ambassador 
in London, he had been bullied by John Bull into joining 
the staff of the British Secret Intelligence Service—a 
predicament which ceased to embarrass him when 
Trotsky one day whispered in his ear that he, too, was a 
British Secret Service agent. Bukharin, like a hero, put 
up a fight in court to demonstrate (what is no doubt the 
truth) that he was neither a spy nor a murderer but a 
convinced theoretical communist who was disinterestedly 
acting up to his principles. But he was gradually borne 
down by the brusqueness of the Judge, the brutality of 
the Public Prosecutor, and the growling hostility of the 
public. Next came Dr Levin, the official physician to the 
Kremlin, with his account of how, at Yagoda’s instigation, 
he had slowly done to death—by ultra-modern methods 
of slow poisoning—the famous author Maxim Gorky and 
his son, and also Yagoda’s own predecessor in the com- 
mand of the Ogpu, and Kuibyshev, the former head of 
the State Planning Commission. The doctor’s evidence 
was confirmed by Yagoda himself. As we go to press there 
comes one touch of comic relief. Rosengolz admits to 
having allowed his wife to sew up in his trousers a charm 
(consisting of some pointed texts from the Psalms) 
wrapped round a piece of bread (which is presumed to be a 
communion wafer). What are we to make of it all? Why, 
for instance, has M. Stalin chosen precisely this moment 
to make his fantastic accusations against the British Govern- 
ment? We can only concur in Signor Mussolini’s caustic 
comment that M. Stalin is proving himself the best Fascist 
of them all. 


* * * 


Mr Bennett’s Resignation.—The retirement of Mr 
R. B. Bennett from the leadership of the Conservative 
Party in Canada has come at last. For the past two years 
his ill-health had made it inevitable, and had there been 
any obvious successor it would no doubt have occurred 
long ago. The same difficulty still remains, for during the 
period of his leadership his personality was supreme, and 
4 wit once alleged that his Cabinet could meet in a 
telephone-booth. But the problem goes much deeper than 
a mere selection among candidates of roughly equal 
claims. There are forces at work in Canada which have 
hitherto been kept in the background by the strong person- 
alities of Mr Bennett and Mr Mackenzie King, and by the 
long rule of the Liberal Party at Ottawa. These forces 
are to-day symbolised by the power of Mr Mitchell 
— in Ontario and of M. Duplessis in Quebec. It is 
highly significant that after a series of by-election disap- 
pointments the Conservatives recently increased their 
majority, to their own surprise, in Sir George Perley’s old 
seat of Argenteuil, thanks to the assistance of M. 
Duplessis’ Union Nationale Party. It is still more signifi- 
cant that the Conservative conference which accepted Mr 

nhett’s resignation agreed to recommend to the national 
Convention of the party that its name be changed from 


* Liberal-Conservative” to “ National-Conservative.” 
Clearly there is afoot a profound realignment in Canadian 
politics. 


* * * 


The Navy Estimates.—This year’s Navy Estimates 
are deprived of what is normally their most interesting 
feature, the programme of new construction. The pro- 
gramme—whose main features are two capital ships, one 
aircraft-carrier, seven cruisers and three submarines—was 
announced in the Defence White Paper a few days before 
the Estimates appeared. But no details of the cost of these 
ships appears in the Estimates, presumably because the 
Japanese refusal to give assurances that she is keeping 
within treaty limits, and the consequential tripartite dis- 
cussions between London, Washington and Paris, have 
delayed the preparation of plans. A Supplementary 
Estimate is to cover the cost in the present year of this 
new construction. Thus the full cost of the Navy is even 
greater than the gross total of the Estimate, which, at 
£123,707,000, is £18,642,000 more than last year’s figure. 
Since £3,000,000 more is to be borrowed, the increased 
burden on the Budget is £15,642,000. The details are 
shown below: — 


| 


1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 |, 1937. | 1938 


estimates) (estimates) 


Average number of effectives! 89,863, 91,351 94,259 99,886 112,000¢, 119,000t 





£’000 £000 £’000 £’000 £°000 £7000 


Wages, etc., of officers and 

See ... | 12,514) 12,689 13,140 13,693 14,181 15,027 
Victualling and clothing 3,182} 3,147 3,435 3,575 3,978 4,421 
Medical establishments, &c. 376 366 406 100 411 441 
Fleet Air Arm ; 1,089 1,338 1,993 3,572 4,200 5,718 
Educational and scientific 

services .. goddeuchas 650 650 665 702 794 | 880 
Royal Naval Reserves 373 342 334 330 373 3 356 


Shipbuilding, repairs, main- 
ee 18,449) 20,929 2 


J 
~] 


84 35,179 32,125 40,881 
(54,125)*| (62,881)* 

658 8,629 7,770 10,392 

(12,770)*; (15,392)* 


Naval armaments ............ 3,767| 4,034 


nn 


Works, buildings and mis- 





I Rich co ctecesecnac< 2,816 2,622! 2,839 3,939 2,906 4,092 

(5,906)*| (7,092)* 

Admiralty Office ........ ; 1,079 1,106 1,155 1,307 1,459 1,603 
Non-effective services, civil 

superannuation, etc. ... 9,145 9,393 9,479 9,641 9,869 9,897 

Total expenditure......... 53,444 56,616 64,888 80,976 78,065 93,707 


105,065)* | (123,707)* 


.* Including sums to be issued from the Consolidated Fund in accordance 
with the Defence Loans Act, 1937. t Maximum strength. 


The biggest increases, as might be expected, are in ship- 
building and naval armaments, which are also the items 
to which the largest sums of borrowed money are to be 
applied. There is also a sizeable increase in the cost of the 
Fleet Air Arm, due partly to expansion and partly to the 
transfer of certain costs from the Air Ministry to the Navy. 
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BRAZIL 


A Symposium 


Brazil has the largest area of any country in North or South America, with a population second only, among American 
countries, to that of the United States. The development of her commensurately vast resources, mainly by men of European 
stock, has owed much in the last hundred years to the extensive and continuous provision of capital by European—not least 


by British—investors. 
in debt-funding schemes. 


From time to time Brazil, making a virtue of necessity, has co-operated with her oversea creditors 
The events of last November, however—when the assumption of quasi-dictatorial powers by 


President Vargas coincided with an embargo on foreign debt payments which has not yet been removed—were unprecedented. 


Are they symptomatic of far-reaching changes in Brazil’s political and economic development ? 
of Europe’s extreme contemporary ideologies? Are her rulers desirous of treading the road to self-sufficiency ? 
far is their policy compatible with Brazil’s economy as a “ new 
In the following pages, three eminent writers discuss, independently, 


situation with the reasonable claims of her bondholders ? 


the facts on which an answer to these questions must needs be based. 
Dr Arnold F. Toynbee sets out the main features in her political landscape, 


Brazil’s topography, her people and her industries. 


Has she assimilated some 
If so, how 
” ; 

country ? If not, how best can she reconcile her present 


Professor André Siegfried, a recent visitor, describes 


Finally, a special financial correspondent analyses her exchange position and states the case for an equitable settlement with 


her bondholders. 


Professor André Siegfried’s article has been translated from the French by H. H. and Doris Hemming, 


Brazil and Its People 


(By Andre 


THE outstanding impression brought back by a visitor to 
Brazil is that man’s relationship to Nature (with a capital 
N) is entirely different from that in the temperate climate 
of Europe, which has been civilised and exploited for many 
centuries. When the Greek philosopher Protagoras said that 
man was the measure of things, he expressed a thought 
which, though true of Europe, manifestly cannot be applied 
to the new world. Above all, it cannot be applied to South 
America, for there man is out of all proportion to his 
surroundings. Nature is far too vast for him. 

Travelling from Pernambuco to Rio and Santos, I skirted 
the coast for 1,400 miles, but that was only a part, an 
insignificant part, of the Adiantic seaboard of Brazil. From 
Rio de Janeiro to Bel Horizon, the capital of the State of 
Minas Geraes, I penetrated some 200 miles inland, but 
hardly touched the fringe of Brazil’s enormous mass. On 
this continent distances discourage any attempt at com- 
parison. From North to South, or even from East to West, 
Brazil is 2,500 miles across. It is over three and a quarter 
million square miles in area. France could be put twice over 
into States such as Para or Amazon, and these are only two 
of the twenty-one States of which Brazil is composed. 

In Brazil, Nature crushes man by her might. She is 
inhuman. We admire her in spite of our instinctive fear, 
but we feel no affection for her. We are awe-struck, 
astounded by the Bay of Rio, the wonder of the world, but 
we are never charmed by it. Those mountains of sombre 
granite, strange and gigantic in form, overhang the sea and 
pierce the sky with their daring peaks. We never cease to 
admire them, but—everyone makes the same confession— 
we do not love them as we love the familiar, harmonious 
scene of Europe. The dominating impression is the in- 
difference, the inhumanity of Nature. 

The climate of the tropics always succeeds in making the 
European feel an exile; for he misses the rhythm of the 
seasons. In the tropics there are only summer and winter, 
represented by a dry season followed by a wet season, 
without any period of transition. When the sun shines 
every day in an azure guaranteed in advance, we appreciate 
it less; we lose all sense of time under a sky that does not 
change. Stronger still is the apprehension of Nature’s 
dangerous strength that a European feels in the Brazilian 
forest. In Europe, in France especially, we cannot compre- 
hend this. With us, a forest has become a feeble thing which 


Siegfried) 


LY 


must be protected and would disappear were it not the 
object of the unremitting care of a corps of specialised civil 
servants. The exploitation of the soil is carried out at the 
expense of the forest. In America, and especially in South 
America, the forest has never been entirely conquered. At 
the slightest relaxation we see it take back what has been 
wrested from it. The constant moist heat of the climate 
generates a swarming, all-pervading life which is hostile to 
man. Thus, on the South American continent, the immense 
reserves of natural wealth give two contradictory im- 
pressions: first, a fully justified confidence that these riches 
are limitless and inexhaustible; and, secondly, a conviction 
that their exploitation, in spite of appearances, is difficult, 
and their conquest precarious. 

Hence, in examining the economic condition of the 
country we must adopt a different mental approach to that 
which we should employ in the older lands of Europe. The 
French peasant collaborates with Nature and the seasons, 
and out of this collaboration is formed a complex unity 
made up of self-interest, sentiment, and an almost physical 
attraction. The products of Nature are achieved in pro- 
portion to the work expended, and the cultivator ends by 
loving his toil. In Brazil the soil, being almost virgin, 
demands less effort from the planter. Many crops, 
especially in the North, are to be had for the gathering. 
When the soil shows the first sign of exhaustion, the planter 
needs only to move a little farther on. In the fazendas we 
frequently find, alongside existing plantations, others which 
have been long since abandoned. Colonisation is carried 00 
chiefly by this method, which leaves behind it a trail, not 
of conquered territory on which to base further progress, 
but of worked-out regions left to lie fallow. 

The South American is sometimes the conqueror, some- 
times the slave, but seldom the partner of Nature. His 
economic life resembles a succession of assaults. Some 
succeed brilliantly, others fail completely, and all eventually 
have to be renewed, either because the soil is temporarily 
exhausted or because the export markets are depressed and 
prices are not remunerative. This explains the violent com- 
mercial changes, characteristic of Brazil, in which cata- 
strophic crises follow sensational booms. It explains also why 
one product after another has served as the fundamental 
basis of Brazil’s prosperity. Sugar, gold, rubber, coffee have 
in turn filled this réle. To-day, coffee is Brazil’s leading 
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export; to-morrow it may be cotton, or even rubber again. 
put this sky-rocket development, with its alternate phases 
of splendid exaltation and blank despair, is the product of 
natural conditions which are part of the underlying 
personality of the continent. 


THE BRAZILIAN PEOPLE 


There is no Brazilian race, any more than there is a 
French race or a British race; but there is a Brazilian 

ple, with a keen national sense. The formation of this 

ple out of a medley of racial elements, and the main- 
nance of its political unity throughout the centuries, in 
gite of very powerful centrifugal forces, discloses many 
problems. oye 

The population of Brazil in 1936 was estimated at 
42,395,151. There were only four millions in 1800, but 
there were 14,334,000 in 1890 and 30,635,000 in 1920. 


Progress has been rapid, yet what do 42 million 
ple amount to in a country larger than the 
United States? In the strip of territory along the 


coast the density of population varies from 27 to 


{12 inhabitants per square mile, but further inlaad 
the figure falls to 10, and in the centre there are not 
more than 2. The population, in fact, is concentrated in 
the States on the Atlantic seaboard between Pernambuco 
and Uruguay. The federal district of Rio and the States 
of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo together 
hold 43 per cent. of the people, though they cover only 
10 per cent. of the total area. And even in these States a 
short motor ride of twenty-five or thirty miles, away from 
the big cities, takes one across wide stretches of open 
country, magnificent but empty. Brazil is often compared 
with India, and not without reason; but Asia is saturated 
with teeming humanity, while the American continent 
remains sparsely settled and condemned to relative sterility. 
The basis of the Brazilian people is the Portuguese stock. 
Their charm, which admirably adapts itself to the tropics, 
is incontestable. Towards the north of Brazil the Portu- 
guese came into contact with the Indian. At Pernambuco 
one sees at once a strain of Indian blood in the general 
population, clearly shown by the formation of the skull, 
by coppery complexions, and especially by an indefinable 
bearing with a faint resemblance to the silent fluidity and 
defensive reserve of the Chinese. Further south, the 
presence of the negroes, who were imported from Africa 
in the past as slaves, is much more pronounced. At Bahia 
and Rio de Janeiro, where they are numerous, life is gay, 
easy-going and lazy. There is dancing and music, and the 
social scene is imbued with the characteristics which the 
negroes carry with them wherever they go. Unlike the 
Indians, they are successful in certain callings, though 
frequently, if they can earn enough to live on in two days, 
they will work no more during the week. The men on the 
quays at Rio, who recline against a wall and savour the 
pleasure of doing nothing, derive from it a voluptuous 
enjoyment which the westerner will never understand. 
Though there are pure blacks and pure Indians in 
Brazil, the mixture of both with the whites predominates. 
The Portuguese have never felt any repugnance for half- 
breeds, and the barrier which separates the races of the 
United States, as if by a cordon sanitaire, does not exist 
in Brazil. Coloured people enjoy full social and political 
tights. Yet cases where a man of negro blood has risen 
high on the ladder are rare, for the black man contents 
himself naturally with more modest situations. In the army 
he is in the ranks, in the civil service he is the porter, in 
the home he is the servant. The darker he is the lower his 
position in the social scale. Nevertheless, intermingling 
has been carried far, and it still continues. One wonders 
whether the coloured elements will not be finally absorbed 
into the aggregate, giving it merely a slightly darker tinge. 
li so, Brazil will have solved peacefully and effectively the 
terrible problem which stretches like a dark curtain across 
the future of the United States. In this matter the Portu- 
guese, in their easy-going way, will have hit upon a solution 
without even looking for it. The price paid—and thoughtful 
Brazilians do not ignore it—is the handicap imposed by 
this strain of colour, which carries with it not only a 
Natural indolence but, in the religious domain, a weakness 
for Superstition, 
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An influx of new immigration has recently come from 
Europe to modify Brazil’s initial racial combination. From 
1886 to 1935, some 4,010,913 immigrants entered Brazil. 
Of this total, Italians accounted for 1,373,722, Portuguese 
for 1,149,502, Spaniards for 558,087 and Germans and 
Austrians for 230,183—to which we must add Japanese, 
whose numbers by 1934 amounted to 173,500. Almost all 
the immigrants have gone towards the south. The centre 
of gravity of the country is tending to move away from the 
north towards the States south of Rio de Janeiro. And the 
country, thanks to this wave of immigration, is becoming 
whiter. But it is the Portuguese who always assimilate; 
the newcomer soon learns the language and becomes 
passionately Brazilian. Thus, a superficial impression may 
exaggerate the importance of centrifugal forces. Unity 
really does exist: in the language, which carries with it a 
tradition of culture; in the civilisation, which continues to 
be Portuguese in tint, and to be well adapted to these new 
climes; and in a vigorous patriotism which prides itself 
on the very size of the country (“ bigger than the United 
States of America”), on its past, and on its future as a 
* young nation.” 


PRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE 


A study of the economic structure of Brazil in relation 
to the outside world thus discloses certain problems both 
fundamental and general. Here, as we have seen, is an 
immense country whose resources have hardly been ex- 
plored. For their exploitation, or even for the simple 
equipment of the new community with roads, houses and 
public utilities, considerable capital is required. But Brazil 
is not a capital-creating country. Such sums as her people 
accumulate during their periods of prosperity are in- 
sufficient to provide massive funds for works of importance. 
Consequently, Brazil is a young country, financed by 
countries which are economically more advanced. If we 
examine her balance of payments (before the partial 
Suspension of interest payment on her foreign debt in 
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GOoDsS— 
Grand Total . 


Sacks 60 k. Tons 
14,551,217 3,820,256 
11,001,700 3,290,086 
15,048,283 4,189,125 
11,231,417 4,276,448 
12,094,850 4,921,881 
11,181,983 5,549,169 


YEAR PASSENGERS 
Number 
1931 9,658,597 
1932 | 9,036,357 
1933 10,877,454 
1934 | 12,101,724 
1935 } 13,517,916 
1936 | 14,015,900 
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1934), we see that, in addition to the import of goods, the 
debit side of the account comprises the following items: — 


Million £ 
Interest on Government, State, and muni- 
cipal bonds... se ao ae: ae 


Interest and dividends on foreign capital 
invested in Brazilian enterprises ... 12 


External expenses of the Government and 


expenses of Brazilians residing abroad 3 
Immigrants’ remittances to Europe lie , 
Total 394 


Brazil has no “ invisible exports,” such as the yield on 
capital invested abroad, or the remuneration for “ ser- 
vices.” Her foreign trade 
must therefore be not merely 
balanced, but favourable. I 
do not propose to enter here 
into any detailed discussion 
of the causes or consequences 
of Brazil's decision, last 
November, to suspend pay- 
ments on her external debt. 
The case for the bondholder, 
in this regard, is argued by a 
financial expert on a later 
page. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to set out one or two 
general considerations which 
appear germane to the basic 
issue. Brazil’s surplus of ex- 
ports has always been insufh- 
cient to meet the full amount 
of her overseas paymerts. 
The balance has been fur- 
nished by a constant influx of 
foreign capital; equilibrium 
has never really existed. 

Now it does not follow that 
enriched. Her country has been populated; her 
people have been equipped; her cities have been 
beautified, and her roads have been built. But her 
production of exportable goods has been insufficiently 
developed. Brazil, consequently, is rich in products, 
but not necessarily in products which the people 
of other countries will buy in competition with 
other tropical products — like coffee, sugar, rubber and 
even cotton—most of which are cultivated in the great 
colonial empires of Europe. 

Brazil, in fact, has a twofold economy. The domestic 
market, influenced only indirectly from outside, progresses 
under shelter, while the external market, with its limited 
number of products, directly concerns only a fraction of 
the population in the great coastal cities, but is violently 
subject to international crises, with their manifold reper- 
cussions on currency, exchange and prices. And Brazil, like 
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many other “new” countries, has long been desiroys of 
widening her domestic market by establishing and foster. 
ing her own manufacturing industries. The movement Was 
initiated by her great statesman, Maua, in the latter half 
of the 19th century. Her industries were already fairly 
numerous on the eve of the Great War, and since 19)4 
their expansion has been rapid. The country is well en. 
dowed with raw materials: minerals, timber, hides, cotton 
etc. Though coal of good quality is lacking, there is abun. 
dant water power. Labour is neither very plentiful nor ye 
good; for the negro is lazy and the Indian unsuitable, Bu 
it is extraordinarily cheap, and wages range from 6 to 8 
milreis a day—say 1s. 6d. to 2s. Since the revolution of 
1930 a fairly strict set of labour laws has been in force. 
Though the output is mediocre, the advantage of the low 
wage level is obvious. 

There is, however, another side of the picture to be con. 
sidered. Machinery, or at least 
its more complicated types, 
must be imported. Brazil cap- 
not hope seriously to com- 
pete with either Europe or 
America in the more difficult 
processes of production. And 
oie Brazilian industry is limited 
team tihe to a home market with a 
: mediocre purchasing power, 
Except in a few large cities, 
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the standard of living in 

Brazil is astonishingly 

= modest, especially in the 

| Geraes ger North. In her fine climate, 
‘ ie one need wear little more 


than a pair of linen trousers, 
a shirt and a pair of sandals, 
or eat much more than dried 
fish, cassava meal, and 
bananas. 

Nevertheless, various cir 
cumstances have favoured in- 
dusirial development in 
recent years. World economic recovery has coincided 
with political insecurity in Europe. A certain amount 
of foreign capital has taken refuge in Brazil and 
has been invested in industrial undertakings. Its 
profits, instead of being sent abroad, have been re- 
invested within the country. The development of industries 
such as boots and shoes, hats, cement, oil, drugs, and 
chemicals, and cotton and silk textiles, has thus undoubt- 
edly been facilitated. Europe’s exports to Brazil, in future, 
may be destined to consist less of products like these, and 
more of machinery and machine parts, of highly finished 
goods and of articles difficult to manufacture. 

The phase of capital loaned, in short, is being succeeded 
in Brazil by one of capital invested. The difference is 
fundamental. The lender always hopes eventually to re- 
patriate his money, but invested capital is permanently 
assimilated into a country’s wealth. Capital which crosses 
the seas seldom returns. 


Brazil’s Political Landscape 


(By Arnold 


THE politics as well as the economics of Brazil are a matter 
of profound intercst to other peoples in both hemispheres. 
Here is the largest, and the nearest to the Old World, of 
all the countries of America; and while large tracts of 
Brazil are, as M. Siegfried points out, still virgin soil, the 
population of Brazil is already the second largest among 
the populations of American States; these forty millions 
and more are being reinforced by immigrants from 
Europe; and these immigrants are by no means drawn 
exclusively from the mother country. The Portuguese con- 
tingent is not more important than the Spanish, the Italian 
and the German; and these immigrants have been bringing 
in with them their own European ideologies. When we ask 





J. Toynbee) 


ourselves whether the political insulation which the 
Americas have now enjoyed for more than a century 38 
likely to break down, our eyes inevitably turn towards 
Brazil as the American country in which some answer (0 
this question is likely to be given earliest. It is this element 
in Brazilian politics that lends special interest to them at 
this time in the world at large. 

This tendency for Brazilian politics to be swept into the 
European current is, of course, very recent. Till lately, 
Brazil has moved on political lines of her own, which have 
been dictated to the people by the country itself. In 4 
country so vast, so sparsely and unevenly populated, and 30 
poorly equipped with communications, an effective political 
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I ieeenreserensecnecennsntnenmene 
ynification has only recently become practical politics. For 
the most part the several States of the Brazilian Federa- 
tion have lived their own lives and have pursued their own 
interests; and the political conflicts that have chequered 
Brazil’s history have arisen between the middle States— 
which are relatively well developed, rich, populous and 
close to the federal capital at Rio—and the outlying States, 
which are always jealously on the watch to prevent the 
central States from dominating the Federal Government 
and thereby establishing a virtual hegemony over the rest 
of the Union. To translate this Brazilian political geography 
into comparable Australian terms, we may equate the State 
of Sio Paulo with New South Wales, Rio Grande do Sul 
with Victoria, Minas Geraes with Queensland, the outlying 
north-eastern States—Parahyba, Pernambuco and their 
neighbours—with Western Australia, and the Amazonas 
with the Northern Territory of the Commonwealth. The 
political upheavals in Brazil up to date can all be expressed 
toa large extent in these regional terms—though that may 
not be the whole explanation of any of them. 

For instance, the revolution of 1930, which brought into 
power the present dictator, Dr Getulio Vargas, was in part 
apolitical reaction to the world economic crisis, which took 
the form of a coffee market crisis in Brazil; but it was also 
in part a revolt of Rio Grande do Sul, aided by Minas 
Geraes, against the ascendancy of Sao Paulo. The two 
aspects of the affair were, of course, inextricably interlaced, 
for Sio Paulo is the Brazilian coffee State par excellence ; 
and Sao Paulo’s long-established, but more and more hotly 
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resented, hegemony was made finally intolerable by a 
suspicion that the Paulista coffee planters, in their dire 
tempted to take advantage of their control 
over the Federal Government in order to constrain the 
poorer States of the Union to pay their quota towards help- 
ing this richest State out of her sudden economic difficul- 
ties. Again, the civil war of 1932 can be explained as an 
unsuccessful attempt by the Paulistas to recover their 
liberties (as it seemed to them) or to reassert their hege- 
mony (as it seemed to the beneficiaries of the revolution 
of 1930). Finally, the unsuccessful revolt of November, 
1935, which was branded with the bad name of Com- 
munism by the victorious Vargas regime, might alter- 
natively be described as an excessively importunate 
attempt on the part of a distant and neglected North-East 
to force its local grievances upon the attention of the 
authorities at Rio. 


THE VARGAS GOVERNMENT 

During the past eight years President Vargas has ridden 
these successive storms and has steadily increased his power. 
The terms granted by him to the defeated Paulistas in 
1932 were remarkably lenient, and the Constitution of 1934 
departed less widely than might have been expected from 
that of 1891, which had been modelled on the Constitution 
of the United States. In Brazil, as in other Latin-American 
countries, a Liberal-Democratic constitution of the nine- 
teenth-century North American or West European type has 
in practice often masked an oligarchic kind of government 


straits, might be 


SOME BRAZILIAN STATISTICS 


Area eis si a — 3,298,870 square miles 
Population: (Government estimate, December 31, 

1936) : a ios cee es oon ©642;995,151 
Railway mileage : (1937) ie vas tee ... 20,945 miles 
Road mileage : (1937)... nee oni as occ 105209 
Notes in circulation :— 

End 1929 ee se sia ..» 3,395 million milreis 

End 1933 as ie ion on mee - 9» 

November, 1937 ... ie ... 4,449 * a 
Commercial Bank Deposits :— 
End 1929 —— ves its oe. See is ” 
End 1933 soe ae sais ... 6,484 * ” 
June, 1937... a sa ... 8,974 - ‘ 


PRINCIPAL EXPorRTS 











Quantity Value 
| (Thousand metric tons) (Thousand milreis) 
Commodity 
1929 | 1932 | 1936 1929 1932 | 1936 
Raw cocoa , . 66 98 122 104,944 113,851 258,015 
Raw coffee (thousand 

bags*) 14,281 | 11,935 | 14,186 2,740,073 1,823,948 2,231,473 
Raw cotton 49 l 200 153,915 1,767 930,281 
Fruit and nuts (edible - ae 37,476 69,737 | 149,637 
Hides ... ae . 52 33 53 119,291 50,676 144,527 
Meat :— 

Frozen and chilled 79 46 60 111,343 61,046 77,373 

Preserved 4 5 20 9,045 9,259 55,101 

s and nuts (ole- 

PT scceskianes 94 44 245 66,897 31,809 187,120 
ccs covesanens = 5 5 5 49,554 44,442 64,279 
Yerba maté ......... 86 8 67 106,359 86,988 64,074 

RE aclecgathiiaael “ o om 3,860,482 2,536,765 |4,895,435 

cf * Of 60 kilos, t+ All exports. 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 
Quantity Value . 
| (Thousand metric tons) (Thousand milreis) 
Commodicy . gua 
1929 | 1932 | 1936 1929 | 1932 | 1936 

a | } i? \ 
Chemicals, drugs, etc. 63 4l 85 80,713 71,435 166,685 
Coal, coke and patent | | 

ae | 2,325 | 1,189 | 1,431 | 146,059! 78,877 167,254 
Wheat Saute 746 772 920 | 311,217 | 253,419 | 617,075 
Iton and steel :— 

Crude hevcenniii 117 | 30 106 52,457 | 18,470 110,820 

Manufactures smnin 351 98 229 291,889 94,191 | 391,643 
Machinery, apparatus, j | 

Utensils, tools ...... 100 21 59 531,715 195,244 | 730,764 

Meral oils :— | } 

Fuel oil i sae 337 403 533 34,471 | 47,988 78,701 

Gasolene +" 294 144 $25. 147,130 | 53,922 | 155,956 

Kerosene 117| 47 88 58,022! 25,047| 55,581 








| 

Motor cars (Number) | 53,928 | 2,595 18,971 | 227,242 | 19,219 | 200,049 
Total* | 
' 


|3,327,738 |1,518,694 4,268,667 
1 I \ 
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* All imports. 


ESTIMATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 1936 


Products 


Pineapples .. 


WN ics 
Alcohol ...... 


BE ictuscccave 
BOF 6nssccce 


Coconuts ...... 


Unit Production 


Mianaeeuuaies Thousands 


ceeasiaannes Thousand bags* 
susibieamarie Thousand litres 
seca aaliaaaale Thousand tons 
a aaebiaadi Thousand tons 
pidaniecashe “housand bags* 
iudekewuaen Thousand kilos. 
istiiiecuiian Thousand bunches 
pbiankaael Thousand bags* 
witaitgiicioes Thousand bags* 
aemaeinaias Thousand kilos. 
saison Thousand kilos. 
pieiacianaeans Thousands 


NE cisk cn cccsannidiennan Thousand bags* 
I os cake iia Thousand kilos. 
RS sicaicuiadiencutes Thousand boxes 
PO ara dicdpiicscnimndes Thousand bags* 
I iit dccisseeasaseca Thousand kilos. 
I  Sitkcicninneds ene Thousand litres 
* Of 60 kilos. each. 
NATIONAL BupGeT 
(In contos of reis) 
1936 1937 
Actual Estimates 
Revenue from taxation ......... 2,051,423 1,979,680 
Patrimonial revenue ............ oe 25,533 
Industrial revenue ............... 339,063 378,492 


Sundry revenues... 


Total ordinary 


eae Sanaa 4,906 64,568 
revenue ... 2,395,992 2,448,273 





Extraordinary revenue ......... 703,671 688,293 
Revenue with special applica- 
WE a naekesadatkiesesécnacee 27,797 61,909 
Total revenue ............ 3,127,460 3,198 466 
Total expenditure ...... 3,226,081 3,587,443 
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by cliques which—however violently they may have con- 
tended with one another over personal questions—have been 
apt to be drawn, all alike, from a narrow circle which has 
not extended very far beyond the bounds of three interests: 
the landlords, the Army and the Church. Dr Vargas’ 
assumption of dictatorial powers on November 10, 1937, 
might have been nothing more novel than a repetition of 
a coup détat that has been common form in the Latin 
American political arena. There are signs, however, that 
this particular Latin American dictatorship may be ap- 
proximating towards the post-war European pattern. The 
homage to corporativism may be nothing more serious 
than a concession to a passing political fashion; on the 
other hand, Dr Vargas’ apparent inclination to base ‘is 
claims to leadership on a warning against the alleged 
dangers of Communism can hardly have been suggested by 
any traditional feature, or present reality, in Brazilian 
political life. 

Is there really a Communist danger in Brazil? And can 
Dr Vargas’ present system of government properly be 
described as Fascist? The Spanish element in the European 
stream of immigration into Brazil brought with it, long ago, 
some tincture of Spanish revolutionary ideas; but it is only 
lately that Spain herself has begun to be drawn into the 
European social maelstrom. Till recently, the Hispanic 
Alter Orbis began, not at the shores of the South Atlantic, 
but at the line of the Pyrenees; and the Iberian Peninsula 
was as remote as Latin America from the contagion of 
European ideologies. This long-maintained insulation is 
past history in both Spain and Portugal to-day; and what 
has already happened in the mother countries of Latin 
America is evidently no longer impossible on the farther 
side of the ocean. Whether there is to-day anything in 
Brazil that deserves the name of Communism (except as 
a mere term of political abuse) is perhaps a matter for 
argument. But there are authentic Brazilian Fascists—they 
call themselves Integralistas—and though, for the moment, 
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these have been disbanded like all the other political 
parties, it is perhaps not inconceivable that Dr Vargas 
might one day try to enlist them in his cause—or, alterna. 
tively, supplant them by imitating them—as a way of 
putting his own power on a broader and firmer basis, 

The situation is complicated by the fact that the Native 
Brazilian Integralistas are not the only force of Fascists jp 
the Brazilian field. The unassimilated majority of the Ger. 
man immigrants—who are concentrated in the centre and 
south and live to a large extent in compact settlements— 
have their own Nazi organisation, which is energetically 
fostered, and by the same token closely supervised, from 
Berlin. In having to contend with this double problem of a 
German as well as a native Fascist organisation in their 
country, the Brazilian Government is in the same awkward 
situation as the Hungarian. And while it is true that dis. 
tance here tells in Brazil’s favour, it is also true that Her 
Hitler has a long arm. It might not be beyond his dream 
to turn the German minority in Brazil, and the native 
Brazilian Fascist party, into levers for prising Brazil out of 
her present Pan-American setting and working her—who 
knows?—into some new international grouping based on 
the Anti-Comintern “ Triangle.” 

These possibilities wen mooted at the moment when 
Dr Vargas made his coup last autumn. In all probability 
such conjectures were premature. Yet at this critical 
moment in the history of the world the pace of events is 
apt to outstrip expectation. The political insulation of the 
Americas is hardly likely to resist for ever the modem 
mechanical process of “ annihilating distance.” And if the 
democratic system of international relations were to 
collapse, then Pan-Americanism, as well as the League, 
might rapidly be encroached upon by new constellations of 
power. On these several accounts, the domestic political 
development, as well as the foreign policy, of Brazil seems 
likely to remain a matter of general interest as far as we 
can see into the future. 


The Bondholders’ Case 


(By a Financial Correspondent) 


Tue history of Brazil’s relations with her bondholders has 
been chequered. At the beginning of 1937, the external 
debt of Brazil (federal, state and municipal) was £158 
millions in sterling, £73 millions in dollars, £17 millions in 
French francs and some £2 millions in florins and other 
currencies, giving a round total of £250 millions. In barely 
forty years the bondholders have accepted three voluntary 
abatements of their contractual claims—marked by the 
fundings of 1898, 1914 and 1931. In addition the Aranha 
scheme effected a unilateral scaling down of payments in 
February, 1934, and there has been a complete suspension 
of debt remittances since last November. Yet the fundings 
of 1898 and 1914 did not prevent large new borrowings in 
the years which followed, and even the Aranha scheme of 
1934 did not prevent the flotation of a 4 per cent. stock 
in 1936 to fund commercial arrears. If the foreign lender 
is to be criticised for his dealings with Brazil, it must be 
for his liberality rather than for harsh insistence on his 
bond. 

The default of November 10, 1937, certainly differed 
from its predecessors in several important ways. Before, 
Brazil could plead necessity and could claim, with at 
any rate some degree of justification, that the lenders 
themselves had been imprudent in allowing the debt 
to mount so high. In 1937, there could be no such 
extenuating plea. Only four years before, Brazil had de- 
cided, unilaterally and by her own decree, how much she 
could afford to pay her creditors, and had scaled down a 
contractual service of £22 millions to annual amounts 
which in 1937-38 rose barely to £9 millions. When the 
scheme was decided upon, the national revenues were 
running at the rate of between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 
contos a year, and exports at about £55 millions a year. 
By the end of 1937, Brazil was budgeting on 3,500,000 


contos and exports were likely to total over £70 millions. 
To plead that the obligation fixed by Brazil herself in 1934 
had become too burdensome for fulfilment in 1937-38 can 
scarcely carry conviction with Brazil’s creditors. Indeed, 
the very method of announcing the default, as an incidental 
item in a broadcast pronunciamiento, betokened internal 
politics as a motive, as well as external economics. 

At the same time, it is only fair to admit that in the 
months before the default Brazil had unwittingly been 
building up an exchange problem of some difficulty. During 
1936, there had been a gradual appreciation of the milreis, 
which had risen from an average free market rate of 
89$400 to the £ in December, 1935, to an average of 
82$700 in December, 1936. By 1937 traders had the im- 
pression that the appreciation would continue, and ex- 
porters began to dispose of their foreign exchange as quickly 
as they could, while importers arranged, wherever possible, 
to defer payment in order to maximise their exchange 
profit. This provided a new and artificial stimulus to the 
rise, which during the summer became out of hand and 
drove the rate below 75$000. Imports, already too high 
in relation to exports, were stimulated still further, and 
commitments were entered into for the future. Conse- 
quently, by the end of last year, when the over-valuation 
of the milreis was being corrected, importers were not only 
required to pay for higher current purchases, but also 10 
find exchange to meet the payments deferred earlier m 
the year. Not unnaturally, there was a shortage of foreign 
exchange, which for a time provoked almost a crisis. 

The crisis, however, had not become apparent when 
the debt service was suspended, and cannot explain It 
Apart from that passing difficulty, there is no room fof 
doubt that Brazil, if she were willing, could before long 
resume the Aranha level of payments. The return of the 
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milreis to a more healthy level should have its normal 
effect in increasing exports and restraining imports. Since 
the (essentially sound) revision of coffee policy which was 
also decreed last November, Brazil has aimed at a competi- 
tive instead of at a supported price, and the value of the 
rincipal export has fallen. It is early yet to estimate how 
the coffee situation will develop, but there is no need to 
fear a disastrous contraction in the total export value. Com- 
itive prices are already stimulating sales. It is true that 
3 fall of, say, 30 per cent. in values is unlikely to produce 
the full 40 per cent. rise in sales which would be neces- 
to restore the 1937 turnover figure. Nevertheless, an 
export of some 15 million bags—i.e., the 1935 level, com- 
red with 12.2 millions last year—does not now seem 
out of the question. If prices remain as at present, the total 
value would be some 12} per cent. less than in 1937, 
giving a sales figure of about £27 millions. Similarly, an 
estimate of cotton exports, based on a rise of 10 per cent. 
in volume and on present prices, would give about £11 
millions, making a total of £38 millions for the two chief 
exports. About £2} millions can be added for cocoa and, 
say, £19 millions for other merchandise. Thus, a total 
figure for Brazil’s exports of £59} millions is reached. 


FUTURE EXPORT SURPLUS 


Such an estimate can, of course, be no more than a 
rough calculation. Accurate figures for Brazilian foreign 
trade are notoriously difficult to arrive at from the pub- 
lished returns; more especially in recent years, when the 
compulsory surrender of 35 per cent. of foreign exchange 
obtained from exports has led exporters to return their 
consignments at the lowest possible figure. So far as can 
be judged, however, the estimated export of £59} millions 
would compare with about £55 millions in 1935, £644 
millions in 1936, and about £70 millions in 1937, when 
coffee prices stood high. The question of an export slump, 
therefore, does not arise. 


The possibility of obtaining an adequate export surplus 
thus seems largely to turn on Brazil’s willingness to re- 
sirain imports to a reasonable level. The task should not 
be over-difficult. As M. Siegfried points out, the indus- 
trialisation of Brazil has made considerable progress in the 
last four years, and the country is already capable of pro- 
ducing many types of goods which were formerly bought 
fom abroad. Moreover, the Government is conducting 
acampaign to encourage the cultivation of wheat, and this 
should result, in due course, in a reduction in the amount 
(over £7 millions in 1936) spent on wheat imports. Taking 
these factors into consideration, it can hardly be questioned 
that, provided the Government plays its part in restraining 
tendencies to extravagant imports, the difficulty caused by 
the exchange shortage should prove purely temporary, and 
that the country’s exports provide ample resources to cover 
debt remittances on the Aranha scale. 


There remains the possibility, however, that the 
Government may contemplate at least a temporary increase 
of Brazilian imports for naval defence purposes. The keels 
of three destroyers were laid in the Brazilian naval dock- 
yard last May, and expensive materials and machinery 
must necessarily be imported for the work. A new monitor 
is also on order and there is the possibility that nine more 
destroyers will be provided for, of which three would be 
built in Brazil and six abroad. As these plans do not 
exhaust the programme for replacement of obsolete war- 
ships, there is room for substantial abnormal imports, 
which would ordinarily be financed by special credits or 
long-term loans. Will the Government be tempted to meet 
the bill with funds normally belonging to bondholders? 


In fact, Brazil need not make a rigid choice of 
destroyers or debt service. The present total service in- 
cludes not only the Aranha payments of about £9 millions 
a year on the long-term Federal, State and Municipal 
loans, but also about £4 millions on the liquidation of 
British and American frozen commercial debts over four 
years from 1936. By 1940 those £4 millions will be re- 
leased. If Brazil believes that destroyers are vitally 
necessary for her defence, she could earmark part of the 
£4 millions to pay for them two years hence, when they 
Would be likely to be delivered. 


A PROVISIONAL SETTLEMENT? 


Continued refusal by Brazil to consult the bondholders’ 
just interests will leave her open to the charge of preferring 
short-term advantage to sound policy. Once the default is 
established for even a relatively short time, the diversion 
of funds will create vested interests in them elsewhere, and 
restoration of Brazil’s credit will become immeasurably 
more difficult. Mexico, doubtless, did not originally intend 
the complete default which has since condemned her to 
economic stagnation, despite even her princely natural en- 
dowment in oilfields. Yet Brazil is at this moment in 
danger of drifting on the same course. She is a country 
which, more than most, requires, and will continue to 
require, foreign financing for the development of her great 
natural resources. True, the country is still honouring its 
commercial engagements—but so, until recently, was 
Mexico. No Government can enjoy good commercial credit 
while it remains in default on its bonded debt. So long as 
non-payment continues, an extension of British Govern- 
ment guaranteed export credits is more than problematical. 
The direct and indirect ownership of the bonds is much 
too widely spread and powerfully represented for such a 
proposal to be made without fierce protest in Parliament 
and the Press. In short, there is no middle course for 
Brazil. Either she must put an early end to her default, 
or reconcile herself to future economic stagnation. 

By her own past actions she has allowed temporary pay- 
ment difficulties to arise. It is no help to bemoan the past, 
but, equally, it is in the interests neither of Brazil nor of 
her creditors that the position should be allowed to drift. 
The creditors have, at the very least, the right to be told 
what steps the debtor intends to take. The President has 
declared that Brazil will pay her external debts to the 
utmost of her capacity, but he has yet to announce what 
measures he proposes to ensure that that capacity is not 
allowed to dwindle through fruitless delays. The creditors 
are surely justified in expecting at least a resumption, 
within the next few months, of payments on the basis of the 
Aranha scheme for, say, a year, or until the coffee position 
becomes less obscure. If Brazil feels herself unable to 
achieve this result at once, a prompt disclosure of her 
position might be accompanied by an offer of temporary 
payments on the basis of her real capacity. Strained as is 
the patience of the bondholders in this country and in the 
U.S.A., they are for the most part reasonable men and 
women who claim only to be treated with reasonable con- 
sideration and good faith. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
President will not allow himself to be diverted by any 
short-sighted or self-interested advice, but will have the 
wisdom to use his newly-acquired access of authority to 
take prompt steps in restoring his country’s credit. 
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United States 


Low Level of Activity 


New Yorxk, March 1.—The Federal Reserve Board’s un- 
adjusted index of industrial activity in January was un- 
changed compared with December. Adjusted for seasonal 
variations, the index showed a decline of three points. 


BUSINESS INDICES 


(1923-25 100 : adjusted for seasonal! fluctuations) 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1937 1937 1938* 
Industrial produc T10n, total evccccccccseses 114 84 8] 
anc ick a acinn’ 115 79 76 
eee epesehaeutaneokne 110 114 108 
Construction contracts, total .........00. 63 62 55 
or cake cccecneasidbanens 45 30 25 
NE ile cast stecaceebasadnens 77 8&8 80 
Factory employment, total — ........008 98-8 89-0 84-4 
RIN i555. ci scarsknenubnese 92-4 84-4 77-6 
Non-durable goods ............s0000. 105-4 94-0 91-8 
PT DPIIS ooicksisisascpevcesceccoseee 90-7 80-9 71-1 
ii ica aetna chink 96-6 77-0 63-2 
Non-durable goods ............000085 96-0 85-8 81-1 
RUCNEt CAF EORGINS .........s0cccccccses 80 67 65 
Department store sales .............00005 93 8&9 90 
Department store stocks .............55 74 72 71 


* Preliminary. 


Using the uncorrected indices, we find that automobile 
production: fell from 94 in December to 65 in January, but 
the output of steel ingots rose from 42 to 50, while plate 
glass production fell from 108 to 62. Textile activity showed 
an upward trend: cotton consumption rose from 81 to 86, 
and silk deliveries from 62 to 92. Several items involving 
consumption goods also rose: sheep slaughtering from 140 
to 161, and cigarette production from 202 to 221; but sugar 
meltings dropped from 81 to 66. 

Thus, the relative stability of the aggregate indices masks 
a good deal of movement in the component items; and in 
this respect January showed signs of improvement, since in 
December the sub-indices were almost all falling. It is 
probable that February will show a similar tendency. The 
index of mineral production shows very little decline either 
from the level of last summer, or from that of a year ago. 

For some three consecutive months the unadjusted index 
of manufacturing activity has stood at about 75, a very low 
level; in the corresponding three months of last winter the 
figure was 115. The average for 1931 was 80; in 1932 it was 
63; in 1933 75, and in 1934 78. Thus the current level of 
manufacture is at about the average for the four worst years 
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of the depression, and may be contrasted with the 1936 
average of 105 or the 1937 figure of 109. 

To descend from a summer index of 112 (the ay erage for 
June, July and August last year) to a winter index of 75 jg 
not recession: it is collapse, and betokens a sudden cessation 
of production, and within certain limits, of demand. Ye 
retail trade, as measured by department store sales, has 
shown no decline that could not be explained simply jn 
terms of slightly lower prices; and there is no depression in 
agriculture. 


Prospects of Recovery 


Indeed, the rapidity and depth of the decline in manufac. 
turing affords the only plausible argument for expecting 4 
revival in the not far distant future. The dominantcharacter- 
istic of the American economy in recent years has been its 
extreme instability. The following table shows the major 
fluctuations in the past five years: — 


INDEX OF MANUFACTURES 


(1923-5 100) 


Unadjusted Adjusted 
TED cccheessunbuctsnscns’ 58 56 
I aati tdiaktiegy 97 102 
ee OE 67 73 
aeRO 89 86 
Se 70 69 
IE si vcccsesnininaneasesis 125 118 
ee i es 75 76 


In five years, there have been three cycles of production 
of an amplitude of 20 per cent. or more. One might perhaps 
argue from this that a sharp rebound in the near future is 
quite likely, although actual evidence of such a recovery is 
still lacking. 

The expectation of recovery is clearly shown by recent 
movements in security prices. Earnings in the last quarter 
of 1937 were, for the most part, far below those of the pre- 
ceding quarter, and it seems doubtful whether the first 
quarter of 1937 will show any marked improvement. Relative 
to the earnings position, share prices are high, and reflect the 
conviction that the present depressed level of output and 
earnings will last for only a short time. 


Surplus of Exports 


‘The foreign trade figures for January showed a decline 
from December in both imports and exports, of which the 
decline in exports may be explained as seasonal : — 

Merchandise Merchandise 


Exports Imports 

($000,000 
I TING iiéscswiedicvatenesie 22 240 
CPO, BOSE cenocccesseccecece 333 224 
November, 1937 — .......cccccece 315 223 
December, 1937 — ........ceceees 320 209 
ET OED vsndisnsseossesevecs’ 289 171 


The decline in imports is obviously cyclical, for it has 
been continuous and extensive since late in the winter of last 
year. The result of the fact that exports are higher and 
imports lower has been to convert an import surplus of 
$18 millions in January, 1937, to an export surplus of $119 
millions in January, 1938. 

These figures do not readily lend themselves to interpreta 
tion. At a time when our merchandise balance was becoming 
active on a large scale, gold imports have been greatly Ie 
duced, and the dollar has been rather weak. It has been 
rumoured that there was a heavy movement of foreign 
balances out of New York over this period; and the trade 
figures would suggest that these balances may have been 
drawn upon to pay for exports. The fall in imports after last 
March was one of the earliest statistical evidences of declin- 
ing demand in this country; while the year’s advance 
in exports, even with some allowance for the more that 
seasonal decline since the peak in October, 1937, is evidence 
of sustained demand abroad. 
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France 


Financial and Labour Problems 


paris, March 9.—~ Nearly 20,000 million francs will have 
to be borrowed for National Defence in 1938; and an im- 

rovement in foreign trade is needed to ensure the stability 
of the franc. Yet the Communists and the Socialists are bid- 
ding against each other in demands for increased expendi- 
ture; and when the franc stands at 156 to £1, depressed 
by the material and psychological effects of a large surplus of 
imports and the Budget deficit, they are clamouring for old- 
age pensions. 

M. Chautemps has asked for plenary monetary powers, 
which would probably involve the postponement of all new 
social expenditure, including old-age pensions, and modifica- 
tions of the 40-hour week for the benefit of armament in- 
dustries. The Socialists are not willing to support this claim. 
{The consequent political crisis is discussed in a Topic of 
the Week on page 547.] 

The first of the six bills which constitute the new Labour 
Code has been finally voted by Parliament. When a labour 
dispute occurs, it is to be brought before an Arbitration 
Committee, then, if necessary, before two arbiters, and, in 
the last resort, before a super-arbiter nominated by the 
arbiters or by officials. Wages may be adjusted if the index 
of the cost of living has risen by 5 per cent. in six months, 
and if the index shows a 10 per cent. rise an immediate re- 
yision can be ordered. 

The bills have been widely modified by both Chambers; 
and the proposal for a sliding scale and the suggestion that 
the books of the employers should be open for inspection 
to trade union delegates to decide whether or not it is finan- 
cially impossible to raise wages have been turned down. At 
the moment, fresh troubles abroad and the desire to avoid 
domestic crisis have convinced both parties that M. 
Chautemps’ compromise must be accepted. 

Nevertheless, a political crisis has occurred. And the new 
Labour Bill is not likely to put an end to social conflict, so 
long as the cost of living is rising at the same time as com- 
panies’ profits are falling. In any case, the passage of the 
first part of the Labour Code has proved so difficult that 
the remaining five bills will for the moment be held over. 

The Senate endorsed the setting-up of the “ Caisse 
Autonome de la Défense Nationale,” to issue defence loans 
and take charge of the funds thus borrowed for military 
expenditure, which will reach 20,000 million francs this year. 
Unhappily this sum does not represent all the money to be 
borrowed, which will amount to between 30,000 and 40,000 
millions. The question now is to choose the best guarantees 
or fiscal exemptions to entice investors and the most attrac- 
tive type of bonds. Persistent social and political uneasiness, 
and the fear of new difficulties in Central Europe, which has 
been—rightly or wrongly—increased in Paris by the new 
turn in British foreign policy, are causing anxiety in the 
markets, Indeed, these influences, with the renewed economic 
recession which is now perceptible here, are contributing to 
paralysis of the markets. 


Foreign Trade Improves 


The import surplus in February was higher than in 
January but lower than in February, 1937:— 


February, January, February, 











1937 1938 1938 

Imports : 
NS ods ccks cs seesie 1,004 965 1,139 
Raw materials ............006 2,171 2,369 2,536 
Manufactured goods ...... 492 558 613 
ED Wasnacacixes er 3,667 3,892 4,288 

Exports ; 
SEE xs sccaverersaviede 237 310 289 
Raw materials ............... 610 869 843 
Manufactured goods ...... 848 1,272 1,187 
BOS: Sisscinvees sakeevas 1,695 2,451 2,319 
| deaepunihis 1,972 1,441 1,969 


Imports rose in value by 17 per cent. between February, 
1937, and February, 1938, but fell in volume from 5,346,000 
tons to 4,542,000 tons. Imports of coal fell from 2,775,000 
to 2,048,000 tons because of an increase in production and 
lower consumption. Exports rose 37 per cent. in value; all 
Categories increased, and exports of manufactured goods also 
mMcreased in volume from 210,000 to 241,000 tons. 

The import surplus in trade with foreign countries (ex- 
cluding Freach colonies) was 1,435 million francs, against 
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1,580 millions in February, 1937, or about 950 million in 
francs of 1937, a figure much lower than a year ago. Exports 
are, however, only 54 per cent. of imports, a disequilibrium 
which remains disquieting, though the increase in imports 
was appreciably lower than the 20 per cent. rise in prices. 








Germany 


Foreign Debts 


Bertin, March 8.—-The Leipzig Spring Fair, which is being 
well attended, promises to be a great success. It was opened 
with a fighting speech by Dr Funk, the new Minister of 
Economics, who dealt with domestic and foreign trade, 
currency, colonies and foreign debts. Together with com- 
plaints about the foreign debt, which Dr Funk went so far as 
to describe as “a question involving the fate of the whole 
German nation,” the Minister gave—somewhat inconsistently 
—a glowing account of Germany as economically the most 
flourishing country in the world. 

Dr Funk declared that “ Germany’s economy is absolutely 
sound and proof against crises,” and that Germany has 
attained stability and is independent of the fluctuations of 
world markets. He praised with emphasis the mark currency, 
and declared that “so-called currency automatism on the 
basis of the old gold standard” will continue to be rejected 
by the authoritarian countries because it would make for 
“ international dependence.” A “ reasonable clearing system,” 
on the other hand, might well, he said, prove a satisfactory 
basis for an international currency agreement. This view 
differs from that of Dr Schacht, who recently spoke in favour 
of a general return to the gold standard. Dr Funk declared 
that Germany desires an increase in her foreign trade. He 
claimed that her domestic credit stands higher than that of 
foreign countries, and repeated the familiar assertion that a 
foreign loan is not wanted. 


The Case for Colonies 


According to Dr Funk, the return of the German colonies 
would result in a saving of foreign exchange amounting to 
Rm. 200 millions at first, and later of Rm. 500-600 millions. 
The colonies would not only deliver their own products, but 
would provide the conditions for new production in Ger- 
many. But “ the colonial question is a political question .. . 
a question of national honour.” The indebtedness to abroad 
the Minister also treated as a political question, which has, it 
seems, Changed its character since the Reich re-armed. 

With Germany’s present position of might in the world it is 
intolerable that German State loans abroad should vegetate in 
conditions unworthy and derogatory to German prestige. . . . 
The State-guaranteed German foreign loans have to-day 
quotation levels and interest rates unworthy of National- 
Socialist Germany and damaging to her prestige. 

“The foreigners who lent the money are exactly as much 
guilty as the politicians of the former system.” 

These remarks will be better understood if it is realised that 
the private debts to abroad are here habitually described as 
mere “ commercialised reparations”; and, according to this 
interpretation, reparations are still being paid. Dr Funk’s 
speech seems to foreshadow a new offensive on the debt ques- 
tion. In view of the lever for collection possessed by most 
creditor countries in the shape of the Reich’s export sur- 
pluses to them, and the smallness of the debt service, which 
is now about Rm. 200 millions a year, conditions are not pro- 
pitious for such an offensive. 
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Regimentation of Labour 


The regimentation of labour is becoming steadily more 
drastic. The Reich Board for Labour Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance has issued three new ordinances. ‘The 
ordinance of August, 1934, which made the employment of 
persons aged under 25 conditional on the consent of local 
Labour Offices, exempted apprentices; from now on these 
also may not be taken on without permission. A second 
ordinance prescribes that all undertakings are in principle 
obliged to secure Labour Office permission before taking on 
any kind of employees, the aim being apparently to ensure a 
sufficient supply of labour for Four Year Plan undertakings. 
The third ordinance requires the registration at a Labour 
Office of all young persons (aged under 21) immediately after 
leaving elementary, intermediate or higher schools. 

The number of youths of both sexes reaching their four- 
teenth year will fall, it is stated, from 1,100,000 in 1937 to 
822,000 in 1947, after which it will increase again. A Press 
organ of the Ministry of Economics comments that young 
people 

must increasingly take into account that they will be compelled 

to subordinate their private wishes in choosing 

economic and political exigencies represented by the Labour 


Offices. 


careers to the 


Activity in Iron and Steel 


The outlook for industry in the spring is favourable. 
Although the home supply of iron and steel has improved, 
new restrictive measures have been taken in regard to build- 
ing. In December and January, Germany’s output of ingot- 
steel was the highest in the world, exceeding that of the 
United States, which is normally very much larger. The 
agreement announced in Brussels for the regulation of 
American steel competition has been well received, in view of 
the German aversion to any defensive price-cutting by the 
International Cartel. 

German exports of heavy iron and steel declined sharply in 
January, while imports increased. In 1937, out of 111,000 
tons of semi-finished iron and steel products exported, some 
54,000 tons went to Great Britain. Exports to Great Britain 
of machine tools for metal working rose to 14,500 tons, 
against 10,460 tons in 1936. Russia was the chief machine 
tool buyer, with 25,100 tons, against 21,600 tons in 1936, 
Although total exports of machinery rose considerably, the 
export of textile machines declined; sales to Great Britain fell 
by more than half. 

The money market early this week was influenced by 
impending quarterly income-tax payments, and there was 
little demand for short-term investments. The Reichsbank’s 
return for the end of February, with its enormous increase of 
credits and investments by Rm. 929 millions, or Rm. 278 
millions more than in the same weck of 1937, caused no little 
stir. The bills portfolio rose to Rm. 5,637 millions, against 
Rm. 4,777 millions in 1937. 

A decision about the future presidency of the Reichsbank 
is expected by March 18th, when the annual meeting will 
take place. It is considered probable that Dr Schacht will be 
given a further term, not by re-election but through direct 
nomination by Herr Hitler. The belief is general that Dr 
Schacht will retire soon afterwards. The Party continues to 
regard the Reichsbank as reactionary, and certainly it has so 
far been outside direct Party influence. 





Roumania 


King Carol’s New Cabinet 


Bucuarest, February 24. The last two months 
were the most stormy period in Roumanian politics since the 
Great War. The general belief is that King Carol has at last 
found a Cabinet which will be able to lead the country and 
to restore confidence. Indeed, large sections of the population 
have become increasingly tired of party politics resulung in 
frequent changes of leaders, disorder in civil administration, 
and distress for the masses. 

Accordingly, the first reaction was a widespread sigh of 
relief, especially in Jewish business circles, where the entire 
brunt of the unfortunate Goga experiment was borne. The 
new Cabinet is opposed on two sides: the Democrats, led 
by M. Iuliu Maniu, and the Iron Guard are both hostile. 
But, while M. Maniu has been so far muzzled, M. Codreanu 
has felt it advisable to disband his party temporarily. 

The first auguries are favourable to the new Government, 
but its further fate depends on its success in separating 


civil administration from politics and uprooting corruption, 
These are tremendous tasks, since both politics and Venality 
are ingrained into the body of civil servants; and what needs 
to be changed includes not only the system of administrative 
regulations, but the administrators themselves. 


Business Improves 


After the catastrophic slump during the short-lived Goga 
Cabinet the economic position distinctly improved. Stock 
exchange quotations rose by 10 per cent. or more. On the 
other hand, the “black” market for foreign exchange has 
become dull, and rates are declining uninterruptedly. Shortly 
before the resignation of Goga the sterling rate reached 
1,350 lei to the £1, compared with the Roumanian National 
Bank’s selling rate of 690; on February 23rd, for the first 
time for many weeks, the market rate fell below 1,000. 

One large department store reports that its average turn. 
Over increased in February, compared with January, by 20 
per cent. In banking circles, however, it is believed that 
business will recover only gradually. In January some fac. 
tories had only 3 per cent. of their turnover in January, 
1937; and even the sale of commodities needed by the masses 
of the people fell heavily: the turnover of the sugar industry 
in January was only half of the normal. In the iron and steel 
i lers received in January by one outsta iding 
were only 28 per cent. of those booked in January, 
, and in the copper industry they were only 25 per cent, 
1 February the figures jumped to 60 per cent. in both cases 
and show distinct signs of further improvement. 

There are also complaints that the collection of outstand- 
ing debts has become extremely difficult; and that retailers 
regularly offered to return to the factories the commodities 
still unsold instead of making cash payment. It has vet to be 
seen whether the consumers will begin to buy again in the 
near future. The banks—even the State-owned Deposit and 
Consignment Institution—have had to reimburse in some 
cases up to 10 per cent. of their total deposits, and the pro- 
ceeds seem to have been sent abroad through the “ black” 
exchange; accordingly, the return of deposits withdrawn 
during January last is going on with some hesitation. 


INGUSITY, new ora 
group 

1937 
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Shortage of Material for Export 


News about agriculture is good. Although figures are not 
yet available, it has been officially announced that the area 
under winter wheat is larger than in previous years. On the 
other hand, the exportable surplus seems to be much smaller 
than at the end of the winter in recent years: the surplus of 
wheat is estimated officially to be as low as 8,200 carloads, 
and the surplus of barley is practically nil. Exports of maize 
have been prohibited on account of the poor yield of the last 
crop, but it is believed that a small quantity—3,000 carloads 
—will be released for exportation in the near future. 

Accordingly, the spring trade will be less active than in 
previous years, and this may affect the trade balance, all the 
more because the output of crude oil is much lower than it 
was in the corresponding months of last year (570,000 tons 
in January, compared with 653,000 tons in January, 1937). 
This will curtail the inflow of foreign exchange, which may 
well affect the forthcoming negotiations with foreign bond- 
holders, announced for March. 

The rising prices of Government bonds show that the 
public does not anticipate any default on the obligations of 
the Treasury; and the large export surplus realised in 1937 
leaves plenty of margin for a temporary rebuff, without im- 
perilling current payments abroad. Temporary difficulties m 
the spring will be easily tided over by the sale of cereals for 
future delivery, provided that the present promising crop 
prospects do not deteriorate. 





Japan 


Developing China’s Resources 


Toxyo, February 10. — Much attention is being paid 
to the planning of development and control of the currency 
in North China. The Government expects to complete the 
scheme for industrial exploitation in North China in time 
to. present the necessary bills to the current session of the 
Diet. 

The proposed company will have control over railways, 
communications, mining, electricity, and salt, but cotton 
cultivation, sheep breeding, and the heavy industries will be 
outside its jurisdiction. The company’s capital will be fixed 
at 300 or 400 million yen, none of which is to be subscribed 
by the Chinese, but its subsidiaries will be mostly under jomt 
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Sino-Japanese Capitalisation. A similar central body will be 
st up for Central China. 

For money and banking, the Finance Minister explained 
in the Diet the details of the projected China Federated 
Reserve Bank, which will be the central bank of issue for 
North China. The new institution will have a capital of 
§0 million yen, half of which is to be subscribed by the Pro- 
yisional Government of the Chinese Republic and the 
remaining half jointly by the Bank of China, the Bank of 
Communications, the Central Bank of China, and the Hopei 
Provincial Bank. The Yokohama Specie Bank, the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, and the Bank of Chosen will raise among 
themselves 12.5 million yen and advance this sum to the 
Provisional Government. A, 

The new bank will issue notes to an amount of 300 million 


yen against notes of the Bank of Chosen, in addition to silver 


and the supplanted notes of the Chinese banks. The bank 
also will act as an exchange bank, and exchange business 
will be conducted by the Bank of Chosen as proxy. he new 
currency will be eventually linked to the yen, but for the 
present no attempt will be made to do this. 


Decline in Foreign Trade 

The feature of the preliminary details of foreign trade in 
January was the sharp diminution in both imports and ex- 
ports. Exports during the month were the lowest recorded for 
any month since February, 1934. Imports in January, valued 
at 192.5 million yen, fell by 111.4 million yen, or 36.7 per 
cent. compared with the corresponding month of last year, 
while exports, valued at 162.5 million yen, declined by 36.8 
million yen, or 18.5 per cent. 

The greatest decreases in the value of imports were in raw 
cotton (89.5 per cent.), raw wool (71.8 per cent.), and crude 
rubber (52.3 per cent.). There were increases only in the im- 
ports of wood pulp, ammonium sulphate, and oil-cake. The 
decline in exports was spread fairly evenly over the list with 
the exception of cotton yarn, timber and machinery. The 
value of cotton piece goods exported fell off by 5.6 million 
yen, or 14.8 per cent., and of raw silk by 4.9 million yen, or 
18.3 per cent. 


Quiet Home Markets 


Home trade indices do not show any striking change in the 
trend compared with recent months. The Bank of Japan’s 
index of wholesale prices in January registered a further rise 
of 1.7 per cent, during the month. On January 15th average 
retail prices of commodities, including food, fuel and light, 
clothing and miscellaneous, were 1.2 per cent. higher than a 
month ago. 

New business has been limited in wholesale trade in con- 
sumption goods, but retail trade has, since the beginning of 
December, revived in certain lines. Trade in the New Year 
has not fallen off as some feared it might, and department 
store sales have recently been running well above the pre- 
ceding year’s level. This is to a considerable extent due to 
consumers’ anxiety to make their purchases before the pro- 
posed sales tax on a large number of goods comes into force, 
and before the new textile goods compulsorily mixed with 
staple fibre are put on the market. 





Hongkong 


Commercial Improvement 


HonGKONG, February 18.——The total visible trade of 
Hongkong in 1937, excluding treasure, was 35 per cent. 
greater in value than in 1936, and 70.5 per cent. greater than 
in 1935 (values in local currency). Imports in the last five 
months of the year were abnormal, owing to the amount of 
cargo destined for Shanghai which was landed here; and, 
added to this, there has been considerable traffic in war 
material, such as oil, motor lorries and aeroplanes, which has 
swollen the figures of both exports and imports. 

Nevertheless, the returns for the first half of the year show 
that, even under normal conditions, 1937 would have shown 
4 substantial improvement compared with previous years; 
and there has been an all-round expansion in the general 
trade of the colony. The following is a comparative table of 
imports and exports in the last three years : — 


IMPORTS EXPortTs 
($ millions) 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 
Merchandise 364:9 452:3 617-0 271-0 350:°8 467-3 
Reasure ......... 38:8 72:7 386°5 215-9 143°8 395-2 
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Imports of merchandise from the United Kingdom rose 
from $29 millions in 1936 to $45.7 millions (7.6 per cent. of 
total imports) in 1937; and imports from the United States 
from $32 millions to $51.7 millions (8.4 per cent. of total 
imports). Japan’s share of the import trade fell from 12.8 
per cent. to 9.4 per cent., although the actual value of $58 
millions was practically the same as in 1936. Exports to the 
United Kingdom have risen during the past five years from 
$4.5 millions in 1933 to $20.8 millions in 1937, or 4.3 per 
cent. of the total exports. During the same period, exports 
to the United States have doubled, the total for 1937 being 
$41 millions, or 8.8 per cent. of the total. 


Calm and Confidence in Canton 


Canton and the Southern Provinces are still free from the 
invader and, despite bombardment from sea and air, the 
spirit of the people remains unbroken. A plot to bring about 
a coup détat in Canton misfired, and has cost the Japanese 
a considerable sum, said to amount to two million yen. 
Certain well-known Chinese allowed it to appear that they 
were consenting parties, but at the same time passed on to 
the Canton Government information about the plot. The 
Government was therefore ready and, as soon as there were 
signs of trouble, martial law was proclaimed, and several 
hundred deluded agents of the Japanese were arrested. 

Simultaneously, an attempt on the part of Japanese 
destroyers to enter the Canton River was stopped by the 
Bocca Tigris forts, and the river was closed by a boom. The 
latter has now been raised, and normal river traffic has been 
resumed. From time to time Japanese naval ratings have 
landed on various islands at the estuary of the river but 
apparently their purpose has been to collect food and water 
and not permanent occupation. 

Air raids over Canton occur almost every day but the 
population takes them as a matter of course, and the damage 
done so far has been comparatively negligible. The amount of 
through traffic between Hankow and Kowloon via Canton 
continues to grow, and one realises now that, if hostilities 
had broken out twelve months previously, before the Canton 
Hankow line was completed, the Chinese Government would 
have been completely shut off from sea-borne supplies and 
the course of events would have been very different. 


Satisfactory Company Reports 


The company reports for 1937 which have so far been pub- 
lished have shown marked improvement on the previous 
year’s returns, and increased dividends have been paid in 
some cases. Transport companies in particular have benefited 
from the big influx of refugees, and so, too, have property 
companies, whose empty tenements have filled up rapidly 
during the past six months. 

Local shipping under the British flag has done well, and 
the dock companies have been kept very busy with repair 
work as well as with new construction, while the Hongkong 
and Kowloon Wharf Company is paying a dividend of $84 
per share against $44 last year. A very large amount of local 
funds is, however, tied up in Manila Gold Shares which, 
for the greater part of 1937, fell steadily from their high 
boom value to pegged rates at a very low level. During the 
past few weeks there has been marked recovery. 
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Letters to 


Gas or Electricity 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your recent articles entitled “Gas or Electricity ” 
give an extremely interesting comparison of these industries, 
but they leave unsettled a question I should like to raise. 

Let me start with the premiss that most people would 
prefer to use electricity for cooking and water heating rather 
than gas, if the rates were lower. The reasons for this are 
obvious: sanitation, safety, utility, etc. The consumer's 
choice of gas is simply a matter of price. If the cost of 
electricity were to be based on cooking and water heating re- 
quirements alone, it would probably continue to be higher, 
but when we add lighting and miscellaneous appliances—for 
which electricity is absolutely required—is it not pertinent 
to inquire whether or not present rates for electricity 
properly allow for lower cost due to greater volume? 

The effect of larger volume upon cost is much greater, I 
believe, than is generally realised. According to data pub- 
lished by the electricity industry, showing the cost per kilo- 
watt hour for different amounts of annual use, the cost of 
electricity for lighting, miscellaneous appliances and re- 
frigeration—a total of 1,100 kilowatt hours per year—would 
be at the rate of 3.2 cents per kilowatt hour, or $35.20 per 
year. Similarly, the cost of electricity for cooking and water 
heating—a total of 6,100 kilowatt hours per year—would, 
if these were the only services rendered, be at the rate of 
1.45 cents per kilowatt hour, or $88.45 per year. The cost for 
the combined services, requiring a total of 7,200 kilowatt 
hours per year, would be at the rate of 1.4 cents per kilowatt 
hour, or $100.80 per year. 

The cost of cooking and water heating by gas may be 
estimated with the aid of figures given in one of vour articles 
showing the relative efficiencies of gas and electricity for 
these services. Your figures indicate that gas is 16% per cent. 


A woodcut of Berry Pomeroy Castle, Devonshire, the property 
of His Grace The Duke of Somerset. One of the series 
of Famous Woodcuts published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 


‘‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 


Virginia and no better brand than the 


‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray—* THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR gD 2 Handmade 6 
O FOR 1, 
— oo we Also obtainable 


in other packings 
One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
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the Editor 


more efficient for cooking and 12 per cent. more efficient 
for water heating. Reducing by these percentages the above 
estimate of $88.45 for cost of electricity, we arrive at a 
figure of $76.33 as the cost of cooking and water heating 
by gas. The combined theoretical cost of lighting, etc., by 
electricity, plus cooking and water heating by gas would thus 
amount to $111.53 per vear as compared with $100.80 if al] 
the services were rendered by electricity. 

It would thus appear that there might be a basic saving 
of approximately 10 per cent. if the consumer’s choice were 
electricity for all of the above services. If this is the fact, it 
would follow that as long as the consumer chooses electricity 
for lighting and miscellaneous services, it will be within the 
power of the electric industry to furnish the cooking and 
water heating services at a lower cost than is possible by gas, 

I have not given consideration to space heating, because 
in the United States other fuels, oil and coal, are the con- 
sumer’s choice. Furthermore, space heating might prove very 
undesirable to the gas and electric companies if widely em- 
ployed, because its peak load is very great in comparison with 
the average and is of relatively short duration. 


Very truly yours, 


H. H. Wivviams, 
68, William Street, 
New York. 


Ulster’s Road Monopoly 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—lIn your two articles on “ Ulster’s Road Monopoly ” 
you make no reference to the “user ” or the general com- 
munity, and how their interests are affected. We are a com- 
munity of small thirty-acre farmers outside Belfast and 
Derry with peculiar transport requirements. 

You give statistics showing how passenger fares have, 
in the main, been reduced, but you do not mention the 
number of local bus services suppressed as uneconomic. 
These services served the public and paid the local man, who 
ran them with his out-of-date and cheap bus, very well. 

On the carriage of goods side you forget the total suppres- 
sion of the local inter-farm and inter-village carrier trade 
which—again—the enterprising small mechanic had started 
with a cheap old 30-cwt. lorry, easy to take down country 
lanes and turn in awkward corners. This has all disappeared, 
as it is said to be illegal and uneconomic. No small individual 
can now “carry” for hire. No ambitious small crossroad 
shopowner can buy a £50 lorry and start doing odd farm 
jobs in his spare time for his neighbours. That is now illegal; 
it is uneconomic; and of course it would not pay to send an 
eight-tonner from a transport centre ten miles away to Carry 
some manure from a neighbour’s outlying farm to the home- 
stead. But it did pay the local man. 

I think we must all agree after a year’s experiment that, 
as far as the user is concerned, the only section of the com- 
munity who have benefited are the long-distance passenger 
and large Belfast and Derry firms who run their own lorries 
and have supplanted the local carrier firms. 

One other point that should be considered in comparison 
is the alternative system in the Irish Free State, where the 
railway companies have taken over all the passenger services 
and are both serving the public well and making it pay. 

H. MONTGOMERY IRWIN. 

Derrygore, 

Enniskillen, 
N. Ireland. 

[In gladly printing this defence of the consumer, we 
would only point out that it is not correct to say that his 
point of view was neglected in our articles, though it was 
doubtless not so eloquently expounded as by Mr Mont- 
gomery Irwin.—Epb., Econ.] 


POINT FROM LETTERS 


England and Eire.—The abolition of proportional repre- 
sentation in Northern Ireland reduced the Nationalist par- 
liamentary representation from 12 to 11 members. This may 
be a pity, but “serious” is a too vivid description. The 
entrance to the civil service is by competitive examination 
without religious test—Albert E. Burns, Bangor, Co. Down. 
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Books and 


Transatlantic Trade 


Tue considerable debt already owed by all serious students 
of the economic and political aspects of world affairs to the 
Information Department of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs has been rendered still more heavy by their 
atest brief but exhaustive survey of Anglo-American trade.* 
When vital commercial talks between the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States are nearing the point of 
decision, no business man or intelligent citizen can afford to 
ignore this statement of recent changes in British and 
American trade policy, the character and implications of the 
two countries’ mutual trade, and the balance of payments 
and interchange of goods between the United States and the 
constituent parts of the British Empire. 

Seven years ago, the United Kingdom and the United 
States were the world’s chief protagonists of free trade and 
protection, respectively. World depression, however, led to 
changes in their policies. A preferential tariff was introduced 
by the British Government in 1932, and, together with the 
Ottawa Agreements of the same year, produced an appre- 
ciable diversion of British trade to Empire countries. In the 
United States, the first experiment in tariff bargaining since 
1911 was inaugurated with President Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
and between 1934-37 sixteen trade agreements, covering 
nearly 50 per cent. of American trade, were concluded. The 
American tariff was in consequence considerably modified, 
though not seriously reduced; and the way was open for 
negotiations between the two most important trading nations 
in the world, representing 30 per cent. of world commerce 
or, with the British Empire, 40 per cent. 

The United Kingdom is the United States’ best customer; 
and the American market for British goods was only 
exceeded in 1936 by South Africa, India and Australia. The 
visible balance of trade between the two countries is heavily 
in favour of the United States; but one-third of the British 
import surplus is counterbalanced by invisible exports; and, 
since the British colonies have normally a large surplus of 
exports in trade with the United States in addition to 
receipts from American tourists, commercial relations 
between the United States and the British Empire as a whole 
are, within the limits of fairly wide annual fluctuations, very 
nearly balanced. In 1936, there was a net balance of $416 
millions to the debit of the United States. 

British imports from the United States last year were 
little more than half their value in 1929, but in 1936 they 
still represented 11 per cent. of total British imports and 
nearly 18 per cent. of total American exports. Although 
there is no British export to the United States (except whisky) 
comparable in importance to the raw cotton, tobacco, 
machinery and mineral oils imported from that country, there 
are among the dutiable American imports from the United 
Kingdom more than sixty items of which the United 
Kingdom is the “ principal supplier.” 

The scope for valuable tariff reductions, however, is not 
wide. Any large concessions to the Americans’ desire for the 
modification of British duties and Imperial preferences on 
Wheat, timber, hams, fruit, and other agricultural produce 
are impeded by the British Government’s intention to retain 
its new policy of agricultural protection and by the depend- 
ence of Dominion producers on the British market. The 
modification of American duties on high quality cotton and 
Woollen textiles from the United Kingdom, like the abate- 
ment of British duties on American automobiles and tools, 
Cannot proceed very far without alienating powerful and 
important manufacturing interests in both countries. 

The bilateral discussions in progress depend for their 
Success upon the tri-partite re-adjustment of British, 
American and Imperial commerce. “It may be doubted 
Whether the limitations imposed by the system of Imperial 
Preference will allow the United Kingdom to pay a suffici- 


* “Anglo-American Trade Relations.”” Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Information Department Papers. No. 22. 
Chatham House, London, S.W.1. 48 pages. Is. 


Publications 


ently high price for really important concessions.” But 
“although it may also be doubted whether the direct 
economic benefits to other countries of an Anglo-American 
trade agreement would be far-reaching,” any stimulation at 
all of trade between the two countries would be indirectly of 
benefit, not only to world commerce, but to political appease- 
ment and co-operation among the nations. 


Shorter Notices 


Literature and Society.”’ 
pages. 5s. 


By D. Daiches. Gollancz. 287 


The attempt to relate literary and social developments is 
too seldom properly attempted, and has never been success- 
fully achieved. Mr Daiches’ book is a commendable excur- 
sion. He aims to show the vital connection between economie 
life and literary expression, but more often than not, except 
superficially, he fails, and actually produces little more than 
the usual summary and catalogue of books and authors. 


“The International Distribution of Raw Materials.’’ By 
H. Kranold. Routledge 269 pages. 15s. 


Contemporary discussion of the nations’ access to raw 
materials, and the connection between this problem and the 
prospects of world peace, give this book, which sets out to 
consider the international distribution of raw materials 
objectively, a special interest. Most of the available factual 
material needed for a dispassionate judgment on the issues 
in current debate is clearly given; and Mr Kranold is 
probably weakest when he discusses the political aspects of 
the matter and reaches the conclusion that the problem is one 
of “education in international virtue.” 


Books Received 


Germany’s First Bid for Colonies, 1884-1885. 
Taylor. (London) Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Yhe Central Problem of Indian Economy. 
(Madras) G. S. Press, Mount Road. 
stated. 


The Chosen Instrument. 


By A. J. P. 
103 pages. 


By P. J. Thomas. 
36 pages. No price 


By N. Macmillan. (London) John 


Lane. 168 pages. Ss. net. 

Fairplay’s Annual Summary of British Shipping Finance. Com- 
piled by “ Fairplay” Weekly Shipping Journal. (London) 
51 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 604 pages. 15s. net. 

Promised Land, By C. Belfrage. (London) Gollancz. 349 pp. 


8s. 6d. net. 


I Sear h for Truth in Russia. Revised edition. By Sir Walter 
Citrine. (London) Routledge. 420 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
China and Fapan. Information Department Papers, No. 21. 
(London) Royal Institute of International Affairs, St. 

James’s Square, S.W.1. 130 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

International Sanctions. A Report by a Group of Members of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (London) H. 
Milford. 247 pages. 12s. 6d. 

When Labour Organizes. By R. Brooks. 
361 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


(London) H. Milford. 


Foreign Exchange Restrictions, January 19238. 
Bank Corp. 99 pages. No price stated. 

Egyptian Cotton Year Book, 1936-37, Edited by G. Pilavachi. 
(Liverpool) Dudley Windel, 15 Tithebarn Street. 225 
pages. 10s, 

The Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book, 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
price stated. 


(London) Swiss 


1938. (London) 
1,280 pages. No 


Balance Sheets Explained, Analysed and Classified. By H. 
Kaner. (London) Pitman. 188 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
Scottish Chartered Accountants. Official Directory, 1938. 


(Coupar Angus, Perthshire) William Culross and Son, Ltd. 
554 pages. No price stated. 

Depositenbanken und Spekulationsbanken. By A. Weber. 
(Munich) Duncker and Humblot. 402 pp. Rm. 14. 

A History of the League of Nations. By J. I. Knudson. (Atlanta) 
Turner EB. Smith and Co. 445 pp. No price stated. 

The Securities Clerk in a Branch Bank. By F. J. Lewcock. 


(London) Pitman. 225 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
Peasantry and Crisis in France. By N. Hunter. (London) 
Gollancz. 287 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Home Railway Prospects—Ill 


New Railway Capital 


Our survey of British railway accounts last week revealed 
a striking contrast, in recent years, between falling revenues 
and rising capital expenditures. A detailed comparison of 
the figures of 1937 with those of 1929 showed that, with 
the sole exception of the Southern, none of the groups had 
been able to equal, or even closely to approach, the earnings 
of the pre-depression year, and that even the higher 
revenues of the Southern represented a considerably lower 
return on the capital invested than those of 1929. To the 
£40 millions spent on capital account from 1929 to 1937 
the current year will add another £16.1 millions, and a 
further £13.2 millions will be required to complete work 
now in hand on the four lines. 

How far is this tendency likely, if prolonged, to react 
upon the railways’ ability to raise new capital? Some diffi- 
culty, it would appear, is already being felt. In the table 
below, the first column shows that the increased capital 
which the companies have been able to raise since 1929 has 
been relatively small. Against the £40-odd millions of 
fresh capital expenditures, new capital raised has been only 
£14.9 millions, and the excess of capital expended over 
capital received has risen by £26.2 millions. Over a period 
which has included a new issue boom, both for fixed 
interest stocks and industrial securities, the railways’ 
inability to finance their capital expenditures in the normal 
way is significant. 

The last eight columns of the table illustrate some of the 
methods by which the companies have, in fact, met their 
capital problem. Much the most important source of capital 
has been special loans from the Railway Finance Corpora- 
tion and London Electric Transport Finance Corporation. 
But it is also evident from the small extent of the rise in 
cash and Government securities on the Southern and 
L.M.S., and the actual decline on the Great Western and 
L.N.E.R., that the relatively large i increase in sav ings banks’ 
receipts and in the superannuation funds has been invested 


inside and not outside the undertakings. As the cash and 
gilt-edged cover for the savings and superannuation funds 
is still gencrous, it would perhaps be trucr to say that the 
yet more generous margin of 1929 left ample room for the 
investment of part of the liquid funds in new fixed assets; 
and that the directors have naturally looked to their surplus 
liquid funds to meet part of their capital expenditures. But 
such a source of finance cannot provide new funds in- 
definitely. Other minor economies of capital are illustrated 
in the table by the reduction in the stocks and stores carried 
and in advances to building societies and staff for housing, 
The sums recovered for over-payment of rates represent, 
strictly, a recovery of current expenditures, but they have 
contributed in part to pe ar the funds at a ume of 
large capital outlay. A further device to meet the demand 
for ca ital was illustrated in the tables accompanying our 
article last week. These showed that the amounts invested 
in non-railway land had fallen since 1929 on the L.MLS. by 
£1.8 millions and on the L.N.E.R. by £1.3 millions. The 
sale of the L.N.E.R. Tyne Docks to the Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners last year is a further example of the same 
policy. 

These and similar operations, entirely sound in them- 
selves, afford evidence that the companies are scanning 
their books for internal contributions towards their capital 
requireinents. They suggest not only that the Government- 
guaranteed issues of the Railway Finance Corporation were 
a means of providing capital cheaply, but that without that 
intermediary it was becoming difficult to obtain outside 
capital at all. The effects of “ finance from the inside ” go 
further than many stockholders have realised. In essence, 
the railways have been expending gilt-edged funds on fixed 
assets at a time of steadily increasing charges for interest 
on savings deposits and superannuation funds. This pro- 
cedure, in fact, imposes a hidden prior charge on ihe 
undertakings, as will be seen from the following table, 





FOUR GROUP RAILWAYS: 


(Million £) 


Total Capital 
Year Capital Expenditure Special dines 
' ; xCES Specia Saving 
mocsipte means Borrowing* Banks 
me | 
1929 | §53-§ | 5:0 2:7 
1932 is9-3 | 3:8 29 
Southern............ 1936 | 160-8 | 8-4 13 3-5 
| 1937 | 1608 | 10-7 | 2:5 3-7 
| | 
1929 | 7-3 | 69 a ae | 
; 1932 | 67:2 | 13:8 sa 2:4 
Gt. Western ...... 1936 169-7 | 15-0 5.5 3-3 
| 1937 | 169-7 15-7 $5 | 35 
} ! j j 
| 1929 | 428-3 | 20-2 | ss | 7 2 
|} 1952 | 429-8 | 23-3 ai 
LMS. see se0000>- 1936 | 4298 | 24-7 | +27 «| 12-0 
| 1937 | 4298 | 26-9 47 | 13-2 
| | | | 
1929 329 0 | 15 $ mm 6 6 
s 1932 | 331-7 | J ae 
L.N.E R eereereee 1936 332 3 j 19 5 1:0 i 9 4 
| 1937 | 3323 | 203 | 18 | 101 
i | 


* From Railway Finance Corp. and London Electric Transport Finance Corp. 





1929-37 
Balance Sheet Items 
" Cash and Non- Building Siete nn ae 
— i oe Government Capral Stocks Society Rate oe 
unds net Secs Investments Advances SCCOVE 
3-9 7:8 1-6 2:1 0-1 
4:5 83 2-8 | 2:1 0-2 
5-4 8-4 3-8 1-7 0-1 1:2 
5-6 8-4 4:9 | 1-9 l 0-1 
j | 
2:2 | 22-2 1-1 3-4 1:2 
2:5 | 12-6 0-1 | 3-1 1:2 | 
| 29 | 147 | 36 | 2-7 10 %| 41:9 
3-0 | 14:8 40 | Ss 1:0 0:8 
| 
| 232 | 275 | 43 | 8-6 13 | 
3 | 24 : | e *? . 2 i% 
7°8 27 6 leglig. 
28:5 28:7 6-1 8:0 | Neglig. 1:5 
} | 
6-8t 3-906||lhCUlonC|lC 7 0-9 
85+ 9-6 0-3 | 5-0 0:7 si 
7:9¢ | 13-4 0-7 5-5 0:5 3-6 
80+ 13-5 | 1:8 6°8 


0:5 1°3 


| 
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which shows the deterioration in the net balance of the two 
items between 1929 and 1937: — 


(Thousand £) 


Received in general ) S.R. G.W. L.M.S. L.N.E.R. 
interest /ess inter- | 1929 +-149-5 +568-0 + 74:5 —180-4 
est paid for super- ( 1937 — 53-7 - 216:4 —960:7 —639°7 
eS J 


Net deterioration ......1: 1929-37 203-2 784:4 1,035:2 —459-3 


The final effect of these movements on the companies’ net 
profits have, of course, been modified by such factors as 
grants received from the Treasury under the Development 
Loan Guarantees and Grants) Act of 1929, and, more par- 
ticularly, by the return on the new capital assets in which 
the railways’ funds have been invested. 

Unquestionably, the statutory form of accounting which 
the railways are bound to employ is in part responsible for 
the way this particular problem presents itself. When a 
railway company replaces worn-out equipment, it can only 
charge to revenue the cost of replacing what has gone. If 
the new asset is a better asset-—a more powerful locomotive 
or an electrically- instead of a gas-lit coach—the “ better- 
ment” must be charged to capital and not to revenue. No 
doubt the Inland Revenue would apply the same rule to an 
ordinary industrial concern in arriving at the profit liable 
for income tax. But any reasonably conservative board 
would prefer to treat as a revenue charge the normal 
“betterment ” involved in keeping equipment up to date— 
which, in the long run, means competitive—and would so 
gckon it in the company’s published accounts. ‘The railway 
form of accounting allows larger carnings to be shown, but 
requires more frequent calls for fresh capital. So long as the 
proiits allow reasonable allocations to be made to reserve, 
without keeping the return of capital unduly low, there is 
no great difference between the two systems. But in a world 
where dividendless stockholders constantly press their 
claims, on the one hand, and trades union leaders keep 
jealous watch on profits, on the other, the statutory account- 
ing of the railways does not ease the directors’ task. By 
industrial standards, revenue tends to benefit at the expense 
of capital; and in practice the whole of the profits shown 
is distributed in dividends. 

So long as this system continues, the normal improve- 
ment and modernisation of the railways will call for con- 
siderable sums of capital, and sooner or later the problem 
of raising the capital may well become acute. In a normal 
industrial concern a solution would doubtless be sought in 
a reorganisation of the existing capital. Hitherto, such a 
Suggestion has been countered by the argument that the 
companies’ assets, taken as a whole, stand in their books at 
less than their replacement cost to-day. The real question, 
however, concerns earning power rather than book values. 
An ordinary industrial concern would recognise that part 
of its earlier capital expenditure, though still represented by 
assets, was no longer profitable, and should be written off. 
If the equity stocks were reduced to a nominal value justi- 
fied by current earnings it would be possible, in favourable 
market conditions, to raise fresh capital by the issue of 
ordinary stock. But so long as profits are in a declining 
trend there must be difficulties in the way of that solution, 
since even after a capital reorganisation the market will not 
be anxious to take up new stock. 

Alternatively, there might be some extension of the 
system of indirect Government guarantee for new capital. 
That capital would necessarily have a prior charge; but if 
it could be invested to earn. more than its cost, the equity 
would benefit, and ultimately it might be possible to re- 
establish the balance by issuing equity stocks. Except on 
the Great Western, however, that solution must remain 
somewhat remote. As a final alternative, the policy of 
liquidating non-railway assets (already illustrated on a 
small scale in sales of non-railway land by the L.M.S. and 
of Tyne Docks by the L.N.E.R.) might be further de- 
veloped. Under this plan the railways might float off their 
ancillary undertakings as separate concerns, the shares of 
Which could be issued to the public. But only commercially 
sound parts of the undertakings could be liquidated in that 
Way, and the operation might amount only to parting with 
good assets to provide money for less good. In any event 
such a policy would almost be one of desperation. 
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Our detailed review, in fact, leads us to the conclusion, 
paradoxical but profoundly significant, that unless the rail- 
ways can re-establish their profits, the capital problem 
must in time become acute. Accordingly, we propose to 
consider present and future earnings in a final article. 


Wool Textile Shares 


WHEN the directors of Courtaulds, Ltd., 
week to “ the present stagnation pervading the whole textile 
industry ” wool textile shareholders, in particular, felt the 
force of their words. For, quite apart from current indica- 
tions of a recession in the woollen trades, recent company 
news has been particularly cheerless. The Woolcombers’ 
report, published this week, reveals a sharp fall in profits; 
another combing concern, Isaac Holden, has recently halved 
its interim dividend; and William Hollins, which showed 
signs of a long-awaited recovery in 1936, suffered a dis- 
appointing setback last year. 

In such circumstances it is perhaps remarkable that 
wooljen textile shares have not suffered even greater rebuffs 
in the market. Woolcombers’ ordinary stock, after this 
week’s fall, yields no more than 5.7 per cent. gross. Patons 
and Baldwins’ £1 stock units have fallen from a high level 
of 69s. 6d. last year to 44s. 45d.—an appreciable setback, 
but not much more serious than the fall in leading indus- 
trials. Has the process of adjustment been taken far enough? 

It is a long-standing investment rule—subject, like all 
rules, to important exceptions—to measure their prospects 
according to movements in wool prices. The test is neces- 
sarily rough, and must be verified by the state of the 
woollen trades in general. But the “inventory risk” 
peculiarly real for certain sections of the industry, 
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yet virtually absent, in its direct form, for others. Ranked 
according to investment stability, the combers come first. 
They work entirely on commission, and thus avoid the 
direct risk that falling prices may involve heavy 
losses on stock valuations. The latest balance sheet of 
Woolcombers, as at December 31st last, shows that “ stores 
and work in progress ” amounted to as little as £65,277 out 
of total assets of £2.027,161. These “ stores,” moreover, 
probably consisted of such materials as coal, olive oil, and 
machinery parts. The typical spinning and weaving concern, 
on the other hand, has large stocks and work in progress at 
any given time, and is forced to cover its raw wool require- 
menis a considerable time ahead. 

Thus we find that, in striking contrast to Woolcombers’ 
position, the balance sheet of Patons and Baldwins last May 
showed stocks amounting to £3,569,208, out of total assets 
of £6,875,468. Combing business is, of course, affected 
indirectly by the trend of wool prices, which plays an 
important part in spinning activity. The combers, in other 
words, cannot control their turnover, though they have 
effectively controlled their combing rates since the forma- 
tion of the Woolcombers Mutual Association in 1933, and 
have also eliminated much surplus capacity. Yet, even in 
the combing sections, there is evidence that spinner- 
combers and outside combers have recently been attracting 
business from members of the Association. 

While the stock risk is important for the woollen spinner 
and manufacturer, however, differences in organisation 
between individual concerns prevent its rigid application as 
a precise test of profits. Of the three manufacturers whose 
record is given in the accompanying table, Patons and 
Baldwins are spinners of specialised hand-knitting yarns, 
Kelsall and Kemp is a woollen manufacturing firm with its 
own spinning plant, while Salts (Saltaire) is a worsted con- 
cern which covers every process from combing to dyeing. 
In these circumstances, the distinction which some investors 
make between stock risks in spinning and manufacturing 
becomes somewhat undependable. 

For broad purposes, nevertheless, wool prices still rank 
with activity in the wool textile industry, as a key indicator 
of combing and spinning profits. Accordingly, in the table 
which foliows we have shown movements in unemployment 
and total wages paid (the latter index covers about two- 
thirds of the industry) as a guide to woollen textile activity, 
and the prices of merino 64’s tops and the Weekly Wool 
Chart combined index for wool, tops and yarns, as a repre- 
sentative guide to movements in wool prices. The annual 
averages cover pre-depression, depression and recovery 
years, and a comparison of the January figures with 
those of the corresponding month last year is also 
included : — 


Monthly 


Annual Averages 
Averages 


_ 029 Tr 2 - | Jan., | Jan., 
1929 | 1932 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | ;g32 1303 


Unemployment (%)........ 13:9 | 20°8 | 13-0 9-2 10:2 v°h | Zid 
Index of wages paid (1930 

ee 116°4 | 93:3 101-2 106-5 109-4 107-2 93-2 
Merino 64’s tops (d. perlb.)| 38-5 23:3 28-1 32:9 35-6 38:0 27:1 


“ Weekly Wool Chart ” in- 
dex of wool, tops and 
yarns (July, 1914= 100 128 69 82 99 121 124 95 
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A substantial setback, both in trade conditions ang 
prices, is indicated by each of the monthly comparisons 
At first sight, however, there is no direct evidence of an 
appreciable reduction in actual activity last year, but the 
annual averages mask a continuing reduction in business 
since last midsummer. The Woolcombers’ setback is not 
wholly explicable by rising costs; it also reflects a reduc. 
tion of perhaps 25 per cent. in woollen activity since last 
summer. Wool prices, again, were well maintained untij 
August, but the slow marketing of the new clip has been 
associated with a fall of 314 per cent. in wool values 
during the past six months. And this fall has yet to be 
reflected in the current financial results of wool 
manufacturers. 

In our next table total profits and equity earnings and 
distributions are given for five leading concerns. Com- 
parison between the two tables shows that direct inference 
between indices of prices and activity and profits cannot be 
pressed too far. ‘he year 1932 was more favourable for the 
companies than the indicators might have suggested. But 
in recent years the correlation between prices and _ profits 
has been more close, so far as the manufacturers are 
concerned : — 


(TRADING Prorits In £000’s) 
Ordinary Shares (d) 


1929 | 1932 | 1935 1936 | 1937 2 
1937 Present Gross 


High Price | Yield 


Combers a’ 
Woolcombers 0 

Dec. 31): a) 
Total profit 151:0 164:7 233-7 232-1 155°3 
Earned for ord. °.| 14°64) 22°44 46:2t) 44-64) 24:8t O5g (5/5'7| 5-4 
Paid . : Lligt, Lllgt, 26)6t 26)4t |) 21)at | 

| 

Isaac Holden 

Tune 30): 
Total profit...... | 49°6 | 24-4 50:2 | 59°3 | 46:4) 
Earned for ord. °% | 11:1t| O:2  11:-3t 14:°9¢ 11-0t > 65,6 | 32/6 | 10-2 
Paid ‘ . 10¢ 614 | Let) 1334¢ | 12)eta, J 


Manufacturers 
Patons&Baldwins 
Apr. 30): | 
Total profit (6 227°4 426°1 363:2 551°0 595:°8 
Earned for ord. ‘ 3-9 9+ 10:4¢ 20°5¢ 19-5¢ > 69.6 | 444 75 


Paid °% .. koe 5t Ziet 10f W21oF | 1Zlet | J | 
Kelsall & Kemp | 
June 30c) : | | 
Total profit 44-2 | 71:4 | 41:3 | 65:7 | 77:2] ) 
Earned for ord. Nil §:7 Nil 6°7 0-0 | >21/10 136 74 
Paid % .........| 22 | 5 Nil | 5 5 |J 
Salts (Saltaire 
Mar. 31 
‘Total profit 131-0 153-0 224:°9 350:°9 300°7 |) 
Earned for ord. %,, Nil | Nil | 41°3% 153-64) 96-14 } 12/3 | 3/9 | 13:3 
, | Nil Nil 25 50 50 J 


t Tax free. + Allowing for participation rights of preferred ordinary, 
which received 100, 125 and 125 per cent. for the three years. a) Intenm 
for current year reduced from 5 to 2 per cent. f.t. 6) After debenture 
interest throughout and (1932-37) after exchange losses 1929 and 
1932, calendar years. d) £1 denomination, except Salts (Saltaire) 1s. 


It is justifiable, therefore, to examine the position of the 
last three concerns in relation to wool price movements 
more closely. Patons and Baldwins, as we have seen, carried 
stocks of £3,569,208 last May. This valuation, however, 
took account of a hidden reserve against a fall in prices; 
while its amount was undisclosed, it is known that, a year 
earlier, the company had £385,000 set aside as a stock 
reserve, and the last balance sheet showed undistributed 
profits of almost £1 million and a capital reserve of 
£480,000. Though no accurate estimate can be made of last 
year’s addition to the stock reserve, a generous amount 
would be needed to offset the entire fall in wool prices 
since last May. Doubtless this company, along with other 
manufacturers, has allowed stocks to run off, but the fall 
in prices may well affect the current year’s profits. In t0o- 
day’s conditions, the prudent reserve policy of past years 
stands fully justified. 

The last report of Kelsall and Kemp, the Rochdale 
flannel and blanket manufacturers, showed that the parent 
company’s stocks amounted to £318,024. No particulars 
about the basis of stock values were given by this company, 
though the stability of the stock figures between June, 1936, 
and June, 1937, suggests, either that physical stocks had 
been reduced or that conservative values were employed last 
year. To calculate the effect of falling wool prices since last 
June on this figure might be misleading, for the reasons 
already discussed; and the recent announcement of a maili- 
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tained interim dividend of 24 per cent. suggests that profits 
are running at least at the 1935-36 level. The company, 
however, follows a steady depreciation policy which, 
coupled with an appreciable preference dividend charge, 
tends to magnify the movement in equity earnings. 

There remains Salts (Saltaire) whose capital structure, 
since its reconsiruction, provides an example of high gear- 
ing in excelsts. The company has in issue £1,000,000 of 
5 per cent. debentures, £350,000 of 5 per cent. loan stock, 
£600,000 of 7 per cent. non-cumulative preference capital, 
and £60,000 each of participating preferred ordinary and 
ordinary shares. The last balance sheet, at March 31, 1937, 
showed that stocks at cost or market value amounted to 
£1,739,860-—almost exactly half the total assets. Invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies stood at £816,441, a figure 
which covers some further stock values, while the issue of 
loan stock last July was specifically intended to finance 
increased stocks, together with the purchase of interests in 
four other concerns. The razor-edged equity of Salts 
(Saltaire) is particularly liable to be affected by any reces- 
sion in trade and in wool values. 

On the whole, it seems doubtful if wool textile shares, 
even after their appreciable falls, are yet discounting the 
full effects of the potential setback in profits which may be 
experienced during the current financial year. The excellent 
dividend record of Woolcombers may be advanced in justi- 
fication of the relative low yield of 5.7 per cent. gross on the 
ordinary stock. Yet the numbers employed by representa- 
tive woolcombing concerns fell by 21} per cent. between 
January, 1937, and the corresponding month this year. 
More vulnerable, as the yield figures suggest, are the 
manufacturing concerns. It would be premature, at this 
stage, for holders of worsted spinning shares, like Salts 
(Saltaire), and Illingworth Morris, to count on early 
benefits from voluntary co-operation to reduce rate cutting 
and redundant machinery. The background of the attempts 
to introduce such a scheme was described in our issue of 
February 26th, and its initial “ send-off ” is referred to on 
page 580. But Bradford itself is fully conscious of the diffi- 
culties which must be overcome if any scheme is to be effec- 
tive. Wider technical differences are to be found in the 
practices of individual worsted spinners than in those of 
cotton spinners. “ Lancashire’s Remedy,” therefore, may 
not be exactly Yorkshire’s relish. Altogether, a rather 
cautious appraisal of woollen textile company prospects 
seems to be indicated, even assuming that the worst of the 
fall in wool values has already been seen. 


Leviathan of 
Insurance 


IN the modern business world, mere size is not everything, 
but it nevertheless counts for much. During the whole of 
the present century the size of the business unit has tended 
to increase. Is there a limit to the economic advantages of 
large-scale enterprise? Obviously, one method of approach- 
ing the problem is by a study of the experience of some of 
the largest organisations in Great Britain to-day—the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway, which has £437 
millions of capital invested in its railway and ancillary 
services; the Halifax Building Society, with its total assets 
of £123 millions; Imperial Chemical Industries, with 
its issued capital of £72 millions; and, last but not least, the 
Prudential Assurance Company, with its present assets of 
£330 millions and total income in 1937 of £55 millions. 
The Prudential, whose latest accounts are the subject of the 
Present article, has long been much the largest British insur- 
ance company. Its history has shown that the handling of 
an annual revenue greater than that of many of the world’s 
sovereign political States is certainly not incompatible with 
€conomical administration and increasing prosperity. And 
the story of progress was fully maintained in 1937. 
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A few items taken from the past year’s accounts will give 
some slight idea of the company’s immense size and vigour. 
The four Prudential approved societies at the close of 1936 
had a membership of 3,600,000. Exclusive of these socie- 
ties, the company’s total assets increased by some £144 
millions in the single year 1937. New policies issued in the 
ordinary branch during the year totalled 99,000, for total 
sums assured of £324 millions, while in the industrial branch 
the total new policies were 2,445,000 and the sums assured 
£66 millions. The ordinary branch premium income last 
year increased from £13,230,000 to £13,726,000, but 
annuity consideration moneys fell from £1,387,000 to 
£877,000. Net interest income increased, but the rate of 
interest earned, after deduction of tax, was ls. 1d. per cent. 
smaller at £4 8s. 3d. per cent. 

In the industrial branch an increase of £841,000 to 
£22,297,000 in premium income afforded a satisfactory 
indication of permanence in the policies issued. That im- 
pression is confirmed by the statement in the report that 
the average duration of existing whole-life premium-paying 
policies exceeds eighteen years. In another respect, also, the 
Prudential’s experience in 1937, as in earlier years, was 
encouraging; for the year witnessed a further fall in the 
expense ratio. In 1920 that ratio was 40.5 per cent. of the 
premiums paid. Since then it has fallen every year, and in 
1937 it was 22.7 per cent., against 22.8 per cent. in 1936. 
A similar experience is common to other large industrial 
insurance companies, but none shows so small a ratio as the 
Prudential. The difference is, however, explainable in part 
by the Prudential’s practice of paying bonuses to its agents, 
allocated out of each year’s surplus. The allocation amounts 
to about 3 per cent. of the premium income, and is excluded 
in arriving at the published expense ratio. 

The Prudential makes an annual actuarial valuation of 
its life assurance liabilities. In the table at the head of the 
following page, we show the results disclosed by the valua- 
tion of December 31, 1937, with the corresponding figures 
for 1936. On the basis of the 1937 valuation, the company 
has declared reversionary bonuses at the same rates as in 
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RESULTS OF ACTUARIAL VALUATION. is subdivided in respect of both liabilities and assets into 
1936 1937 SIX groups. 
Ordinary Branch £ £ The investment policy of a company with £330 millions 
Surplus earned during the year ...... 2,873,636 3,045,602 of total assets is obviously a matter of moment to the Stock 
0 SRE AE 85,327 30,248 Exchange and investors in general. Actually, the ordi 
Brought forward fi rious yee 558,742 596,428 ; ; g ae 
fougat forward trom previous year... > asee and industrial branches account, respectively, for £123 
3,517,705 3,672,278 millions and £192 millions of the whole. Our last table 
“A seieuiidpenons shows how the combined assets of these life assurance 
To bonuses to policyholders ............ 2,629,149 2,729,683 branches are invested: — 
»» bonuses to shareholders ............... 277,528 288,198 
s» special contingency fund ............ 14,600 15,100 
s» carried forward to next year ......... 596,428 639,297 1936 1937 
a woe Per ’ 
3,517,705 3,672,278 aon ail aaa 
—_—_—- eT. Amount JTJotal Amount T, 
Industrial Branch pr tana — = 
Surplus earned during the year ......... 6,680,810 5,995,584 £ £ —— 
Brought forward from previous year... 577,636 588,864 Mortgages, including loans , 
7,258,446 6,584,448 on NOD ciscaeerecccace 48,672,183 16:2 43,185,928 13.7 
ee British Government secu- 
To bonuses to policyholders............... 4,026,737 4,044,192 rities and T.F.A. stocks 87,113,347 28:9 89,668,507 28-5 
3> Special contingency fund ............ 293,000 297,000 Indian, Colonial & Foreign 
s> bonuses to shareholders ..............+ 878,722 894,094 Government securities.. 16,693,727 5-5 16,474,776 5.2 
. y - 5 > gfe ; 3 v 
ss» bonuses to outside staff ............... 671,123 706,629 British Munici 
3: Strengthening reserves ............... 800,000 = “en lunicipal and P ea an 
ss carried forward to next year ......... 588,864 642,533 County securities ...... 9,302,950 1:8 5,277,056 1:7 


7,258,446 6,584,448 





- 1936. In the ordinary branch the rate is 46s. per cent. for 
whole life assurances and 40s. per cent. for endowment 
assurances. In the industrial branch the rate ts 32s. per cent. 
The bonus is calculated on the sum assured in each case. It 
is fair to say that while the ordinary branch bonus rates are 
satisfactory, their level isnot particularly noteworthy in com- 
parison with that of British offices in general. On the other 
hand, the industrial branch bonus rate stands out as a 
remarkable achievement. There have been no changes in the 
bases of valuation in the ordinary branch, which are OM 
3 per cent. for assurances and a(') and a(™) 3 per cent. for 
annuities. In the industrial branch, the English Life Tables 
(No. 10) replace the corresponding No. 8 Tables, and in- 
terest has been taken at 2} per cent. instead of 3 per cent. 
The cost of this change was in part met by sums of 
£1,200,000 and £800,000, which were set aside in 1935 
and 1936 as additional reserves. We may assume, how- 
ever, that the total cost was, in fact, well over the 
£2,000,000 provided in this way. 

We may next consider the results of the Prudential’s 
large and important general branch. This is, in effect, the 
aggregate of a variety of other departments of insurance 
business, whose figures for the last two years are set out in 
the next table. Their total net premium income last year 
was £2,638,000—a figure which exceeded that of 1936 by 
£33,000. The fire insurance figures of the company’s 
American subsidiary, the Prudential Insurance Company of 
Great Britain, located in New York, are not included in 
our summary of results: — 


























1936 1937 
4, £4, 

Ce Sa ait oka ankasbeseesbevegaboassnce 111,091 00,397 
SS CEE sone ccksvecssdbubbbhssieons — 14,350 — 962 
eos s Kianeenda nbavonneh <a 15,844 — 62,891 
IIE +... 5 55. caste stesapeeseiahlannienss 3,107 7,791 
Sictemees ONG BCCAGENT «o.oo sc odcccccccccccccce 42,616 45,727 
re os cerns dnacsbbbsedeountnsebessases ice 60,269 
CL scinkcoshisbapbedencsendnennsiness 54,926 23,201 
INI Oi ccs dicabedssceuscheunkenbaouesesnecs 17,432 19,324 
NE tas cnsuelsuhsncbetessbbbvonstutsccece — 44,668 — 20,318 
185,998 163,238 

Pe ORUOOE GRETID noo ccsnccessecccsescces 111,282 119,411 
297,280 282,649 
ee IN MIE a ons sab ccsnsspecoessubeens 30,000 30,000 
EMI takiebcbseibedkbisetennscksesse sg 15,000 
267,280 237,649 
SEIN, .ccnscsceepionsonnnemientenses 133,333 133,333 


Transfers of £100,000 and £47,600, respectively, were 
made last year to the investment reserve fund and “ addi- 
tional reserve” in the general branch. The balance sheet 





Colonial, Foreign Munici- 
pal & Provincial, etc., 


ee 5,734,641 1-9 5,429,655 1:7 
Debenture stocks ......... 48,042,759 16:0 52,827,646 16-8 
Preference & Guaranteed 

MED Ss aSukbsbRisneakecndas 26,622,079 8-8 28,837,890 9-2 
Ordinary stocks ............ 34,194,079 11-4 38,080,860 12-] 


Reversionary interests, 
properties and other 
NEE > Gixdccckiaecduuaites 28,512,442 9-5 34,837,253 11:1 





—-~ 


300,888,207 100-0 314,619,571 100-0 


It will be seen that the Prudential holds nearly £90 
millions of securities either issued or guaranteed by the 
British ‘Treasury, representing more than one-fourth of the 
total assets. Last year, the amount invested in debenture 
stocks rose by £43 millions, and the total in preference and 
guaranieed stocks by £2} millions. The increase under the 
heading of ordinary stocks, however, was nearly £4 
millions. On the other hand, the percentage of total assets 
represented by mortgages (including loans on policies) de- 
clined last year from 16.2 to 13.7. Included in the latter 
total is an item “loans on stocks and shares,”’ which de- 
clined last year from £16,224,000 to £9,282,000. The 
aggregate market value on December 31st last of the Stock 
Exchange securities in each branch exceeded their book 
values; while in addition there are investment reserve funds 
amounting to £5,100,000. Contingency funds total 
£7,363,000 and there is a general branch additional reserve 
fund of £1,143,000. 

For many years now, shareholders in the Prudential have 
obtained a highly satisfactory return on their investment. 
There are two classes of shares: the “ A” of £1 denomina- 
tion, fully paid; and the “ B” of £1, on which 4s. is paid 
up. The “ B ” shareholders are entitled to 75 per cent. and 
the “ A” shareholders to 25 per cent. of the divisible profits 
in the general branch, but the “B” shares do not participate 
in the surpluses of the life branches. Dividends on both 
classes of shares are free of tax. For 1937 the rate of divi- 
dend on the “A” shares paid has been increased from 
19s. Otd. to 19s. Std. per share. Of the total dividend some 
18s. 1ld. is provided by the ordinary and industrial 
branches and 6d. by the general branch. The rate of divi- 
dend, free of tax, on the “ B” shares was increased a year 
ago from 433 per cent. to 50 per cent. and payment is at 
the latter figure this year. 

The results summarised in this article show clearly that 
the Prudential—the leviathan of British insurance—shared 
in general prosperity during 1937. Its business and assets 
continued to expand and the total amount paid to its share- 
holders was again increased. The company’s experience at 
least suggests that in insurance a high level of efficiency is 
compatible with large-scale organisation; that here, as in 
industry, mass production may have a place—though not 
an exclusive place, as the results of the medium and small- 
sized British offices testify. 
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Finance and Banking 


Arms, Politics and the Franc.—Just as the political 
position in France appeared to be reaching some measure 
of stability, as a reaction to external events, another storm 
has blown up which has overthrown the Chautemps 
Ministry and left a trail of destruction in the tranc market. 
The immediate reason for the storm was the financing of 
the French Government’s re-armament programme. This 
calls for a loan to the tune of 15,000 millions francs, to be 
raised in the near future. M. Chautemps and his financial 
advisers were rightly convinced that in the present state of 
the capital market in France there was no reasonable pros- 
pect of raising this money on terms that would not shatter 
what is left of French Government credit. Hence M. 
Chautemps’ request for special powers to carry through the 
immediate financial and labour policy of the Government. 
To the Left of M. Chautemps this demand was interpreted 
in terms of some amendment of the forty-hour week; to 
his Right, in terms of exchange control. Consequently, 
Ministerial and exchange crises flared up simultaneously, 
and as usual proved mutual stimulants. 


* * * 


Francs have therefore been sold both on speculative 
account and by holders of capital still fleeing the French 
markets. From a rate of 154 quoted at the end of last week 
the franc has fallen in London to 1584. The French 
Exchange Fund has intervened in the market, but with the 
intention of braking rather than rigidly pegging the rate. 
Its gold resources, as may be judged from the recent 
transfer of gold from the Bank of France to the Fund, 
must be exiguous. The latest return of the Bank of France 
shows that the Bank has advanced another 800 million 
francs to the State. 


* * * 


The Unemployment Fund’s Investments.——The 
annual report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee provides in its appendices detailed information 
of the investments held for the Fund at the end of each 
year. A comparison of the last two of these tables shows, 
therefore, how the £23 millions surplus of the Fund accu- 
mulated during 1937 was invested. These are the relevant 
details : — 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1936 1937 
' eke £ £ 
5 per cent. Conversion Stock, 1944-64 9,078,353 


1,899,000 20,000,000 
28,978,100 30,000,000 


4} per cent. Conversion Stock, 1940-44 
1 percent. Treasury Bonds, 1939-41 ... 


Ways and Means Advances............... 1,200,000 1,200,000 
PENI 5. 5:55 cdsasnareedessess iecolan oe 1,250,000 
24 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 1937 ...... 8,794,400 Ae 
I NN Nk ce Lie tuveee 14,390 

I a ha eens Ee tag 40,885,890 61,528,353 


niin cticcndiettieinbiiiniiensoees 40,610,287 63,506,223 


Ii will be seen that the Fund’s investments continue to be 
held in extremely liquid form. The bulk of the funds 
provided last year by the excess of current income over 
expenditure and by the repayment of the 2} per cent. 
Treasury bonds held for the Fund were invested in Con- 
version 4} per cents. and 5 per cents. 

* * * 

Of special interest is the first appearance in these invest- 
meats of Treasury bills. The intrusion of this item is signi- 
ficant not in itself but for the light it sheds on what has 
always been a mystery and source of curiosity in the 
market, namely the rate at which Treasury bills allotted 
through the tap are issued. The appendix already referred 
to shows that the cost price of the £1,250,000 Treasury 
bills held at the end of 1937 was £1,248,640. This indicates 
that the bills in question, provided of course they con- 
formed to the normal three months’ currency, were bought 
for the Fund at an average rate of 8s. 9d., or 7, per cent. 


If, as must be presumed, these bills were issued through 


the tap, here is the first specific indication yet available 
that tap bills are discounted at a rate appreciably below 
the tender rate. At no time during the three months pre- 
ceding the end of last year did the weekly tender rate for 
‘Treasury bills decline below 10s. 1.55d. per cent. If, on 
the other hand, these bills were bought in the open market 
and resold to the National Debt Commissioners for account 
of the Fund, the profit taken by the intermediaries must 
have been substantial, judged by present-day discount 
market criteria, since at no time during the period in 
question would it have been necessary to bid under 4 per 
cent. in the market for getting the hot bills. 
7 - * 


February Clearing Bank Averages.—The “ cash” 
of the clearing banks fell by £84 millions in February as 
compared with January, owing mainly to the reduction 
of Government securities held by the Bank of England. 
This decline in cash was accompanied by a corresponding 
movement among other assets, with the exception of 
advances, which were £13.8 millions higher than in 
January. This last movement probably reflects in part 
the grant of banking accommodation for the temporary 
financing of tax payments. Other items among the assets 
have also moved in accordance with normal seasonal trends. 
Bills discounted show a reduction of £43.4 millions, 
which is in keeping with the reduction of the 
tender issue of bills during the last quarter of the 
financial year. 

(In £ millions) 


Feb., Oct., Noy., Dec., Jan., Feb., 

















1937 1937 1957 1937 1938 1958 
Capital and reserves 132-5 5 132-5 133-3 136-0 136-0 
Acceptances, etc. ... 115-0 115-6 114.9 114:0 111-0 108-9 
Deposits (including 
undivided profits, 
GE kde sn iancotenes 2,236:2 2,275:2 2,272-:9 2,293:3 2,292-4 2,243-4 
Total liabilities .... 2,483-7 2,523:3 2,520°-3 2,540°6 2,539°4 2,488-3 
Miter ctidntakecansede 226-9 230-7 231°6 241-0 247°3 239-3 
Cheques, balances 
and items in transit 64-2 62:9 65-8 77:9 64-5 65-4 
Money at call...... 161-2 159-7 134°8 158-35 149-0 139-9 
EROGRNEEED cons cccssss 3051 294°6 296-0 298 -5 329-8 286-4 
Investments ....... 053°8 624:6 619-4 620-4 621-2 618-4 
Loans and advances 888:°0 967-3 969 8 962°5 948-8 992°6 
Investments in affili- 
ated banks ...... 23°5 23-5 23-6 23:7 23-9 23.9 


Cover for accept- 
ances, premises, 
MO aasaneinvensbinns 


Total assets ...... 2,483-7 '2,523:3 2,520:°3 2,540°6 2,539-4 ,2,488-3 


The smaller outstanding volume of bills is also apparent 
in the fall of £9.1 millions in short loans. Investments 
show a slight reduction which suggests that the rise in 
this item in the preceding month had not the signifi- 
cance widely attributed to it in the market. As a result 
of this general contraction of assets, deposits have fallen 
by £49.0 millions. The cash ratio, at 10.64 per cent., is 
higher than in February, 1937, when it stood at 10.12 
per cent. The decline in liquid assets, such as bills and 
short loans, during the past twelve months probably 
accounts for this policy of working to a higher cash ratio. 

+ * * 


Banco Nacional Ultramarino. — Eight years of 
recuperation have now allowed the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino to come out with a drastic scheme of reconstruction. 
This Portuguese institution was severely hit by the 1929 
slump. Since that year it has paid no dividend and pub- 
lished no accounts apart from those privately submitted 
for the approval of the Portuguese Government. In recent 
years, however, it has been evident from the increased 
activities of the bank that the damage of the crisis years 
was slowly being repaired. Profits were being put aside to 
reconstitute the bank’s liquidity and to prepare for the in- 
evitable reconstruction of capital. The scheme now pub- 
lished involves a reduction of the capital from 
Ese. 93,650,110 to Esc. 40,000,000. Of the written-down 
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capital Esc. 15,000,000 is to be allotted to old shareholders 
in the ratio of one new Esc. 100 share for every five shares 
of Esc. 90 held. The remaining Esc. 25 millions will consist, 
as hitherto, of 25,000 preference shares of Esc. 1,000, held 
by the State. The whole sacrifice thus rightly falls on the 
equity holders—a rare instance of justice in company re- 
construction which in this case was no doubt facilitated 
by the fact that the State was the preference shareholder. 
Following the reduction of the capital, power will be sought and a 
to increase the ordinary capital from Esc. 15 millions to 


MONEY 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue fresh break in the French franc 
which is discussed in a preceding Note 
has provided the focal point of foreign 
exchange movements during the past 
week. Most other changes in rates have 
been reactions to that major influence. 
At first the control operations in francs, 
involving as they did substantial sales 
of sterling, caused sterling to take part 
of the pressure and to weaken in terms 
of dollars, guilders and Swiss francs. 
But after appreciating to 5.00% on 
Monday the dollar has relapsed to 
around 5.01}, as developments in Wall 
Street have proved a deterrent to the 
influx into the United States of the 
capital which during the past week has 
been leaving the Continent. The fall in 
the French franc has put a severe strain 
on the belga. Capital has been leaving 
Belgium on the theory that despite the 
rigid link of its currency with gold and 
the strong reserve position, Belgium 
will not be able to ignore a depreciation 
of the French franc which carries that 
currency to a substantial discount on 
the Belgian franc. Already that dis- 
count has widened this week to 6 per 
cent. The supporting operations 
effected by the Belgian authorities this 
week have involved appreciable sales of 
gold to the British Exchange Account. 
Quite independent of the movements in 
the franc has been a further slump in 
the free Argentine peso rate. From 
19.10 the rate has this week fallen to 
19.40. Thus the benefit to exporters 
to the Argentine recently granted 
through the abolition of the exchange 
surcharge has been more than _ lost. 
This week’s fall in the peso is explained 
by the withdrawal of all support by the 
central bank and by the sluggishness of 
the normal demand. 


* 


The Money Market 


The feature of the discount market 
this week has been the sudden accelera- 
tion in the demand for bills by special 
quarters. Their purchases have centred 
on the hot bills, for which 4 per cent. 
has been paid. In addition some out- 
side demand for the hot bill has 
reached the market through running 
brokers, who have been prepared to 
pay ,\ under 4 per cent., suggesting 
that the ultimate buyer must have paid 
#$ per cent. for the bills. The clearing 
banks remain keen buyers of bills and 
on the whole appear unable to satisfy 
their full requirements. The keener de- 
mand for bills was evident at last 
Friday's Treasury bill tenders. Applica- 
tions reached £97.8 millions and the 
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Government. 


market syndicate, while maintaining its 
application price at £99 17s. 5d., saw its 
allotments scaled down from 33 to 30 
per cent. As the average rate of discount 
worked out at 10s. 0.94d. per cent. it is 
evident that substantial tenders must 
have been put in at £99 17s. 6d. 

Mar, 11, Mar. 3, Mar. 10, 

1937 1938 1938 


PE ORD. cocccccacnccccs 2 
London Deposit Rate... 
Short Loan Rates : 

Clearing Banks ...... lo—]* lo—1* Jo—1* 

I Bi as dg be *8 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury bills ......... 

Three months’ bank 

Paes 1730-916 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 4¢ per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. ‘Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 


The sudden acceleration in loan expen- 
diture on re-armament shown in recent 
Exchequer returns is causing the weekly 
issues Of Treasury bills to hold at a 
level well above normal for this period 
of the financial year. This week, as last, 
the amount on offer is £45 millions, 
against maturities of £50 millions. 
Supplies of money remain ample and 
loans against bonds have been readily 
available from outside lenders this week 
at % per cents. 


The Bullion Market 

In spite of the renewed flight from 
the franc the public demand for gold 
in the open market this week has been 
small. On most days the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund has been a buyer 
on balance; and partly for this reason 
the authorities have decided to drop 
the price by 3d. each day, though over 
the week as a whole movements in the 
dollar exchange have been such as to 
make for a higher sterling price of 
gold. Thus, while the price has come 
down steadily since Friday of last week 
from 139s. 93d. to 139s. 64d. the pre- 
mium on the dollar shipping parity has 
fallen even more steeply, namely, from 
144d. to 10d. Conditions in the silver 
market have been quiet, though quota- 
tions have moved with some abrupt- 
ness. On Tuesday, for example, the 
spot guotation fell by sd., which was 
the widest daily movement recorded for 
many weeks. India continues to provide 
the main support of the market. Bom- 
bay stocks are now running low and 
Bazaar buying is the principal feature 
of the market. In addition there are still 
remnants of the bear position in silver 
built up in India towards the end of 
1937 to provide a source of persistent 
technical support for the market. 


Esc. 50 millions, and the new shares will be offered fo, 
subscription, preference being given to existing Ordinary 
shareholders. The bank is to remain for an indeterminate 
period under the control of the Portuguese Government, 
Since 1931 this control has been maintained through an 
administrative board, which has taken over the functions 
of the board of directors. The board consists of eight 
administrators, of whom four are Government nominees, 
chairman, 


who is also appointed by the 


MARKET NOTES 


Chinese Government silver continues 
to reach this country via Hong Kong 
in substantial quantities. 


| Silver, 
| Gold price per oz, 
| Standard 
Date > 
Price I ong Amt. ea 
per fine _ | dealt Cash 
oars Dis ea Mths, 
count 
* 
1938 a & d. £000 d. d, 
Mar. 4... 139 915 1l44pm 171 20), 191g 
-— 2 ow 139 9 12¢pm 78 | 20516 | 20 
a TP eel 139 Blollépm 254 20), 20 
» 8... [139 71210 pm’ 343 20 19.51 
aie DD cat 139 7 Il pm 240 20) 19136 
o 10.. 139 61210 pm 229 20516 19% 
* Above or below American shipping price. 
The New York price of silver remained at 45 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the weck. 
* 
> ° 
The Bank Return 


Movements shown by the Bank re- 
turn covering the week to March 9th 
are small. The most important are a fall 
of £1.4 millions in bankers’ deposits 
and a rise of £1.1 millions in public de- 
posits. These compensating changes are 


in part accounted for by revenue 
payments. Bankers’ deposits at 
£114,279,741 are over £20 millions 


higher than they were at the corre- 
sponding date of last year. Government 
securities show an increase of £775,000 
on the week, a movement which may 
accord with the aggressive special buy- 
ing of bills witnessed in the open mar- 
ket in the past few days. There was an 
increase of £916,000 in the note circula- 
tion over the week. Other securities in 
the Issue Department, which have been 
declining for some time, were reduced 
during the past week from £381,000 to 
£28,000. Last May they stood at over 
£5 millions. 


Mar.10, Feb. 23, Mar. 2, Mar. 9% 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


£Lmill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill, 


Issue Dept. 


Gold . 313°7 326:4 326-4 3264 
Notes in circu- 

lation 464°5 474:5 478:3 4793 
Banking Dept. 

Reserve ... ; 50-1 52-6 488 480 
Public Deps. 17-0 16°7 11:4 126 
Bankers’ Deps. 93-8 105°6 115°7 1143 
Other Deps 17-7 45-5 6-0 361 
Govt. Sees. . 90-1 97:4 1044 105-2 
Discounts and ‘ 

Advances 42 6-5 71 65 
Other Secs.. 22-3 19-5 21-0 21:5 
Proportion 33-7%, 33-32% 29-9% 29°4% 


The increase in the note circulation 4% 
compared with corresponding 1937 
figures continues to fall. The gap was 
further narrowed over the past week 
from £17.4 millions to £14.8 millions. 
Hoarding of sterling notes is not what 
it was at this time last year. Nor is the 
expansion in the domestic demand for 
currency so obvious, 
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Investment 


Blows for Wall Street.—The London market this 
week has given exaggerated importance to the few invest- 
ment pointers in the week’s news. Re-armament is to cost 
more than £1,500 millions, but most ebservers had ex- 
pected that the Prime Minister’s statement was already 
discounted more fully than, in fact, it was. Yet, after a 
day of concern over the budgetary outlook and, ironically 
enough, of disappointment with armament company news, 
the market took a turn for the better, in which bear cover- 
ing appeared to play no little part. The more telling blows, 
however, have been reserved for Wall Street. The failure 
of Richard Whitney and Company, an old-established 
firm of bond dealers, has been followed by some dis- 
turbing revelations. Although the direct repercussions of 
the failure appear to be small, there is general agreement 
that Wall Street could well do without publicity of this 
sort at the present juncture. Nor has the market attempted 
to conceal its disappointment with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s freight rates award. Wall Street was 
expecting an effective increase of 10 per cent. in freights, 
but the over-all increase is of the order of 5 per cent. Coal 
(other than anthracite), iron ore, and agricultural and 
forestry products are not affected. According to the 
Commission’s estimate, the increase in rates will provide 
additional revenues of $270 millions, based on the 1936 
traffics, but in the railways’ view, the benefit will not 
amount to more than $170 millions annually. 


* * * 


In view of the current trend of traffics—car-loadings 
are down to depression levels at present—it is clear that 
the railways will need most, if not all, of the prospective 
increase in railway income for revenue purposes, and will 
have little margin to spare for maintenance expenditure. 
Wall Street’s recent hopes of re-recovery have been based 
largely on the prospect of railway capital expenditure. 
Perhaps these hopes will now be centred on increased 
capital expenditure by the utility companies. The T.V.A. 
has this week proposed the purchase of private utility 
plants in the south-eastern states for “‘ actual legitimate 
cost, less depreciation.”’ Although this basis would be 
inacceptable to the companies, Mr Willkie, president of 
the Commonwealth and Southern Corporation, has 
submitted a basis for negotiation, and there are signs that 
the White House would welcome a modus vivendi between 
public and private undertakings. Its potential effects 
upon capital construction, however, would necessarily 
be delayed and meanwhile Wall Street is capable only of 
drift. 

* * * 


Home Railway Policy.—The meetings of the 
L.M.S. and L.N.E.R., together with a speech by Mr. 
Holland Martin, chairman of the Southern Railway, to 
the Railway Stockholders Union, have provided authorita- 
tive indications of railway policy during the past week. 
At more than one point, Sir Josiah Stamp’s survey to 
L.M.S. stockholders on Thursday showed a suggestion of 
optimism. Sir Josiah fairly weighed the effect of rising 
Costs against increased railway charges, and expressed 
the hope that the increased ordinary dividend might be 
improved upon in 1938. Excluding the benefit of the 
increased charges, a decline in revenue from merchandise 

occurred during the first two months of this year, 
which has been made good by receipts from heavy freights 
and passengers. The general prospect for the system, it 
appears, is that trade may be at about the same level as 
last year, or perhaps a little better. Net financial results 
for 1938, therefore, will reflect the increase in rates and 
fares for nine months, less the increase in wages costs for 
seven months, together with any general increase in costs 
of Supplies. Partial experience of the increase in charges, 
which came into operation last October, suggests that the 
stimate of additional revenue for the L.M.S. of 
£2,200,000 is justified. Increased wage costs, compared 





with 1936, involve £1,830,000, and increased costs of 
materials £2,230,000 in a full year. Of this joint increase 
of over £4 millions, however, a large part will not be 
felt until 1938-39, thanks to forward purchases. On the 
operating side, Sir Josiah gave several telling examples of 
improved efficiency, but on the question of electrifica- 
tion, he made it plain that so far as electrification was 
required for national purposes, as distinct from its value to 
the railways as such, public furds and not stockholders’ 
funds must finance it. 


* * * 


Mr Holland-Martin was concerned largely with the 
** gold mine ” which electrification had provided for the 
Southern Railway. The main line schemes of the past 
five years have involved capital charges of £4} millions 
—the total expenditure, of course, has been greater, since 
other eventually necessary improvements have been 
introduced at the same time—while receipts have increased 
at the rate of £640,000 per annum. The over-all return 
is thus 14 per cent. on the capital. Actually, the Brighton 
line has produced a return of 21 per cent., the Eastbourne 
section of 12 per cent., and the Portsmouth line, during 
its first six months’ operation, of rather more than 9 per 
cent. In other words, the company has tackled electrifica- 
tion projects in order of their potential return. Future 
prospects of electrification are good, but not so impressive 
as these results. Mr Holland-Martin disclosed the 
interesting fact that electrification schemes were required 
to show a minimum return of 4 per cent. of capital 
expenditure, after allowing for differences in operating 
costs between steam and electric working, and must also 
hold out prospects of a generous increase in new revenue. 
Mr William Whitelaw’s principal topic at the L.N.E.R. 
meeting was concerned with the company’s renewals 
policy. Hitherto the company has been forced to cut its 
coat for maintenance according to each year’s cloth. 
Renewals charges in 1936 and 1937, however, have been 
based on a provision formula similar to that adopted by 
the other main line companies. After the extensive 
rebuilding programme in recent years, arrears of rolling 
stock renewals have been largely wiped out. Apparently, 
the company’s substantially smaller increase in 
maintenance expenditure last year, compared with other 
lines, is due in part to economies in the company’s shops. 
Since the chairman referred to the prospect of a further 
reduction in repairs and partial renewals during the 
current year, stockholders may anticipate the current year’s 
results with greater confidence—provided that receipts 
during the year continue encouraging. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in February.—Profits of indus- 
trial companies reporting in February usually show greater 
stability than those of January companies, and no especial 
significance attaches to the relatively small increase in 
profits of 5.52 per cent. last month. The record of net 
profits and percentage increases for the past two years 
is given in the following table: 


| 


} ! 
Year and | ey Net an Year and = Net Inc. on 
Month | 2. | Profits* | =— , Month Profits* ani 
Cos. year Cos, | year 
1936 | £ % 1937 £ % 
BONE sccecases | 205 | 30,427,925 9-00 March | 207 53,554,168 | 12°52 
March ... | 236 33,391,656 17-39 April ... | 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 
FEE sccecs 254 38,660,148 9-66 May ... | 255 | 25,053,946 | 14-09 
IEEE dvececces | 269 | 27,354,879 | 9-41 June...... 265 43,924,563 | 21-19 
UE cseueees 214 | 26,140,561 13-50 FUP ccs 193, 15,260,299 | 19 62 
ae 14,337,131 15:69 |} Aug. ... | 62 6,042,402 | 9 41 
5,562,452 (14:21 Sept. ... Bi 7,269,607 | 27:80 
9,074,987 12-32 ae 177 14,884,260 | 26:97 
8,104,438 18-09 Nov. ... 206 23,579,407 | 20-25 
15,591,516 13°49 estes | 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 
18,438,723 (15°49 
| | 1938 } 
| 13,222,882 |15-92 |: Jan....... 107 13,832,382 | 19-99 
27,956,588 | 8 95 Pr nc6v0 202 | 29,792,378 5-52 


* After debenture interest. 
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The stability of February’s profits is partly explained 
by the fact that Imperial Tobacco alone accounts for 36 
per cent. of total profits, but for only 7 per cent. of the 
increase. Gas and electricity companies together provide 
some 17 per cent. of the month’s total profits. Numerically, 
however, the largest single group is investment trusts, 
which show a 9 per cent. rise in earnings. Shops and stores 
are another important section, but their profits are only 
£36,947 higher at £2,118,331. 


* * * 


Shareholders’ Protection Association. — The 
S.P.A.—the mere initials are now quite familiar to 
investors—has completed its fifth year. The report of the 
executive committee for 1937, indeed, records that its 
activities are now too readily taken for granted; in 
fact, the accounts show a small deficiency for the second 
year in succession, and the continued support of individual 
investors is still required. In view of the work which 
has been successfully undertaken on behalf of the 
investor—and particularly the small investor—the appeal 
for increased membership deserves a full measure of 
response. The Association’s prestige increases in 
proportion to its success and support, and an annual 
subscription of ten shillings is not a high price to pay 
for vigilant examination of all matters affecting share- 
holders’ rights, and in particular, preference shareholders’ 
rights. 


Electricity Reports 


Metropolitan Electric.—This undertaking, which 
supplies part of the central London area and a thriving 
industrial district extending as far west as Maidenhead, 
continues to record steady progress. Dividend policy 
has not settled down to that regularity which is 
characteristic of most companies in the industry. For 
some years an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. was paid, 
but in 1936, an additional Jubilee bonus of 2} per cent. 
was paid. Last year’s 10 per cent. dividend has been 
supplemented by a 2 per cent. bonus, to which no specific 
description is attached. A comparative table of earnings 
follows :— 

1935 1936 »=—-:1937 


£ £ £ 

Gross Revenue :— 

RN oo oo cecudpaene 498,716 537,830 561,671 

ET TEES <<. scnckhpenesonsoane 721,551 874,124 967,487 

soca ciidakceehebapene 1,220,267 1,411,954 1,529,158 

Net Revenue :— 

EIN Sccubonsvetescaseenen 141,964 174,623 169,657 

NR ROR... cu aksecsenerne 212,595 313,868 285,849 

Interest and dividends ......... 173,505 200,994 237,896 

NE oink csbivctuvdacenteenan’ 528,064 689,485 693,402 

Sinking funds, depreciation 

and reserve fund..............00.. 178,22 242,511 250,369 
ESS, PER eee 57,551 57,186 52,208 
Preference dividends ............... 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Ordinary stock :— 

a ch Sosa babi 269,793 367,288 368,325 

GC c a sccieieneneeninneien 250,000 331,250 338,496 

I sin nie cs ci cickneasbeensane’ 11:0 15-1 14-0 

yaa nl a easter ts 10 1219 12 
To No. 2 reserve fund ............ 12,677 12,496 19,106 
Coenied Gorward .........ccccccsescee 143,215 151,104* 161,826 


* After providing £25,000 debenture premiums 


Part of the undertaking, of course, is subject to the 
provisions of the 1925 Act, but the greater part is 
independent. The accounts show the division with 
admirable clarity, all figures for each item in the two 
areas being shown separately, with the single exception of 
the net revenue account, which is published without 
sub-division. The division of the final balance, however, 
is to be found in the balance sheet under the London 
area and the Western area, so that it should be possible 
to perfect the otherwise admirable clarity of the accounts. 
The £1 ordinary stock units yield £5 3s. 3d. per cent. 
at 46s. 6d. 
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North Metropolitan Electric.—Output and sales of 
this undertaking have long shown more rapid progress 
than the average. Last year, as the following table indj- 
cates, the rate of progress was again high, though less 
rapid than for previous years : — 


1935 1936 1937 
NE IN io casc ck csnadubosssssber 296,006 336,722 375,067 
Units sold (millions) .................000 495 5974 69] 
DR TIEE! iciheusanncaksdesvenaxdssacese 17 21 46 
/ 4, 4, £ 
INE: sdenensanacinantnnchanibonses 794,825 855,443 914,332 
ES SEEN EI 65,031 80,374 80,628 


Depreciation and reserve funds...... 327,670 337,352 374,082 


Reserve and redemption funds......... 31,762 31,762 47,387 
Preference dividends .........ccccccsesece 84,000 84,000 84,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
EE a irakctadaa abiksavedebhnuese ceased’ 286,362 321,955 328,295 
aiid cee snctnsenis 251,001 278,151 278,15] 
SEU TES ch bul cukncucidinsuusalwnssheee 11:8 12:1] 12:4 
aS ais ac Rceew ace b bags 10 10 10 
Contingency fund, etc. ..........ccseeees 30,000 30,000 39,383 
IIE inndsninacanuciineseostuers 49,862 63,666 74,367 


Analysis of the figures shows that sales through the com- 
pany’s own distribution undertakings still show the most 
rapid progress, with an increase of 19.1 per cent. against 
25.4 per cent. in 1936. This group accounts for 43 per 
cent. of total output, against 38 per cent. in 1935. Sales to 
other distributors last year increased by 12.7 per cent. 
against 16.7 per cent. for 1936. The higher figure for the 
company’s own distribution undertakings is not attribut- 
able solely to greater enterprise, for the other distributors 
supplied in bulk may be said, in general, to serve areas 
whose electrical development began at an earlier date. The 
report states that the Southgate Borough Council have 
given notice to purchase that part of the company’s under- 
taking governed by the Southgate Order of 1904. In view 
of the Government’s intentions to rationalise distribution, 
it may be doubted if this transfer will be consummated, 
It might, however, have some effect in reducing earning 
power of what is, probably, one of the most remunerative 
of the company’s component sections. The £1 ordinary 
stock units at 47s. yield £4 Ss. per cent. 


* * * 


Scottish Power Company.—The financing of large 
construction undertakings which require some years to 
reach the revenue-earning stage involves considerable diffi- 
culties for public companies. One of the few examples in 
recent years is furnished by the Grampian hydro-electrical 
developments of Scottish Power. As we show in the follow- 
ing table, this undertaking is still in the stage where sub- 
stantial charges of interest to capital are required. It is 
clear, however, that the greater part of the capital expendi- 
ture of the subsidiary companies (with a book value of 
over £8,000,000) is now in a full revenue-earning position. 
Profits during the past three years are analysed below: — 

1935 1936 1937 


é 4 


Trading profits of undertakings...... 547,669 615,827 670,588 


Interest charged to capital ............ 5,037 12,391 23,943 
EE TET OC Sta ASUS ba GLO pdeuecunssnwesens 552,706 628,218 694,531 
SNR ad ceuicscanpesadeavensnbexs 162,196 188,328 201,329 


Ss odds cic digwicanseaserncnsvuneke 56,883 72,824 88,614 
Available gross revenue _............55. 333,627 367,066 404,588 


Parent company’s expenses ............ 22,587 23,532 24,716 
on. iscedesccsaneweds 8,199 8,721 11,570 
Preference dividends ........cccccccoscece 102,300 100,650 111,575 
Ordinary stock :— 
SNES gor ae atc huis aubebesipacasbesan 200,541 234,163 256,727 
SE eine sie sus Sbedivonbbakesesscavenssus 200,260 231,800 228,000 
RE os Danae ania Cunsdecbesseahecbsies 8-0 8-1 9:0 
i cc bblin cin didukiceenneeinmaiiwan 8 8 8 
II a cccsnncnndsniemnnsancen 8,106 10,468 10,695* 


* After allocating £28,500 to general reserve. 


In the absence of information concerning the division of 
capital expenditure between civil works, whose claim {or 
depreciation is relatively smaller, and the normal physical 
assets of electric supply undertakings, it is impossible 
to assess the adequacy of the allowance made for deprecia- 
tion. The appropriation of £200,000 is apparently less than 
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the wear-and-tear allowance established for income tax 
purposes. But it may, nevertheless, be adequate, and on a 
reasonable view of depreciation it is probable that the divi- 
dend paid is approximately covered by available earnings. 
The £1 ordinary stock units yield £5 14s. 3d. per cent. 
at 28s. 


* * * 


British Power and Light.—The report of British 
Power and Light reveals a small setback in the 
consolidated earnings of the Corporation and _ its 
subsidiaries, and earnings for the ordinary capital are 
reduced by £6,000. The setback is attributed to 
increased costs arising from the abnormally low rainfall 
in North Wales. From the North Wales Power 
Company’s accounts it appears that £10,000 has been 
taken from the Contingencies Reserve, “‘ which was 
established for this and similar purposes,” but the 
significance of the transfer is somewhat nominal, since 
the same amount is re-allocated out of the year’s earnings 
tothe Fund. Profits for the past three years are analysed 


below :— 
1935 1936 1937 
Units sold (millions) (excluding C.E.B. 


and special COMIFACTS)  ....0...ceceees 100-8 112-3 126-4 

TMCS cnc ccedoicsbendeneusaced 15-5 12:2 12:5 
Consolidated Figures £ £ E 

Revenue from sale of energy (ordinary 

ED i cscpdkiubvbvddenwbudehheesins 619,000 705,208 806,743 
SEE, Ss 0S 00s0eeseevseveneasnenseseces 364,514 401,383 409,638 
Reserve for depreciation...........ccesees 93,906 112,631 121,421 
EE bata rnerisenns veaswekainen 38,531 49,740 58,262 
Debenture interest, etc.  ........ccceeee 70,542 67,830 65,551 
Preference dividends ..........cccccccccee 46,500 45,937 45,188 
Ordinary stock :— 

sD Uih secbcasisdeettinaieadsecs 115,035 125,239 119,216 

Rhos asisdnneankadaveseueneaeienageesse 78,614 87,6097 106,575 

MY GUNS 40s cass ceudpbecsvkxeanné 8:8 8-6 7°8 

EY COMES <i snstvecsacedes sincere ce ; 6 6 7 


The report includes a consolidated balance sheet of the 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, and a consolidated profit 
and loss account, for which the board is to be commended. 
It appears that the depreciation allocation is about £10,000 
in excess of our standard scale; on the basis of the latter 
provision, consolidated earnings for the year would be 
equivalent to just over 8 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 
The £1 ordinary stock units yield £5 per cent. at 28s. 


* * * 


Electrical Distribution of Yorkshire.—Steady pro- 
gress was maintained by this company last year. Sales 
increased by 12.7 per cent., and net revenue, after provision 
for taxation, was £19,343 higher at £252,206. Earnings for 
the ordinary capital, however, are reduced, for the directors 
have made a further increase in the allocation to deprecia- 
tion and reserve account. Profits during the past three years 
are analysed below : — 


1935 1936 1937 
Units sold (millions) ............ 42:7 48-6 54°8 
lined 15°8 13-7 12:7 
; £ £ 4, 
Net revenue (after tax) ......... 195,483 232,863 252,206 
Interest and bank charges ...... 2,877 9,606 730 
reciation & reserve account 50,000 70,000 100,000 
Preference dividends ............ 32,550 32,025 48,239 
Ordinary stock : 
ES ii hit tata 110,056 121,232 103,237 
a EES RE TER 104,625 102,938 101,250 
ita lathes 9°5 10-6 9-2 
AICTE 9 9 9 
Carried forward ..........c0ece0e- 42,237 56,181* 58,168 


* After charging £4,351 issue expenses. 


Allocations to depreciation and reserve account on the 
latest scale would appear to be somewhat in excess of the 
Provisions calculated according to our standard scale. The 
£1 ordinary stock stands at 42s. to yield £4 5s. 9d. per 
cent, 
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HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


LARGEST /N THE WORLD 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


TOTAL ASSETS {22 MILLION POUNDS 





RESERVES S MILLION POUNDS 





Extracts from the 85th Annual Report to be presented 
to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting 
at Halifax on Monday, March 28th, 1938. 


MORTGAGES 


During the year the sum of {20,943,616 was advanced upon new 
mortgages, granted mainly upon security of dwelling-houses 
acquired by members for their own occupation. The total 
sum due upon mortgages increased during the year by 
£6,080,910, and now stands at £98,276,899, the average amount 
owing per mortgage being /410. 

The mortgage accounts are in a very satisfactory condition, and 
there are no properties in the possession of the Society at the 
end of the year to be reported in the statutory schedule and no 
properties in possession of Receivers on behalf of the Society as 


Mortgagcees. 

LIQUID _ ASSETS 
The surplus funds of the Society, invested in Trustee 
Securities, have been maintained, and, together with Cash at 
Banks and in hand, amount to (23,634,393. 


SHARE _AND ..DEPOSIT FUNDS 
The Share and Deposit Funds increased during the year by 
{7,783,560 and the total funds of Investing Shareholders and 
Depositors now stand at /117,089,819. 


TOTAL _ ASSETS 


The total Assets of the Society now amount to £122,626,007, 
an increase of £8,298,431. 


PAS MO EL AB) 
The new accounts opened during the year numbered 94,912, 
and the total number of accounts open at the end of the 


year was 712,414, being an increase of 29,799 accounts. 


PROFITS 


The balance of profit for the year, after payment of expenses 
and provision for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution, 
and all interest due to Depositors up to the date of the accounts, 
and for depreciation of office properties, amounted to 
£3,034,531, out of which appropriations have been made to 
shareholders of interest and bonus £2,585,706; to Staff Super- 


t 


annuation Fund £50,000; and to General Keserve £400,000. 


RESERVE FUNDS 


The total Reserve Funds and Undivided Profit now amount to 
£5,066, 167. 


The Directors heartily congratulate the Members on the Society's 
continued progress and prosperity, and the strong financial 
position disclosed in the Statement of Accounts. 


Copy of Balance Sheet free on application 
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Company Notes 


Imperial Airways’ Future. — The outspoken 
criticisms of the Cadman Report have actually been 
followed by a rise in Imperial Airways ordinary shares, 
from 22s. 9d. to 24s. 3d. Future dividend prospects are 
necessarily the key factor in valuing the shares, but they 
are diffieult to assess. Fifteen months ago the shares still 
stood over 50s. and were clearly discounting a generous 
increase in dividend payments. The raising of the 
ordinary dividend last year from 8 to 9 per cent. incurred 
no little criticism, for it was clear that, while the subsidy 
had been reduced, the dividend and a substantial part of 
the obsolescence provision were provided by the public 
purse. The Cadman Committee introduces the novel 
recommendation that as the position of Imperial Airways 
envisaged in the Report should be securer than that of 
normal commercial companies, the restriction of divi- 
dends to the limits “ usually associated with public utility 
companies ” would accordingly be proper. This proposal 
is not brought into sharper focus by the Government’s 
declaration that, within the limitations of existing contracts, 
the suggestion will be considered in connection with further 
assistance by way of subsidy. The Government interest in 
the company’s s distribution policy has acknowledged the 
need to raise new money from the public—although official 
intervention last year was widely held responsible for the 
decision to issue one million ordinary shares at no more 
than 30s. per share, when the market value of the existing 
shares was appreciably higher. On the clearest interpreta- 
tion, it would seem that shareholders should regard a 9 per 
cent. dividend as a maximum. 


* * * 


It is more difficult, on the other hand, to define the 
minimum. Future revenue conditions have been entirely 
changed by the Empire Air Mail services, with new subsidy 
conditions and Post Office payments. The subsidy arrange- 
ments may be periodically adjusted according to operating 
experience and costs, but the only guide to potential divi- 
dend possibilities lies in a provision that, if the company 
appeals against any reduction in the subsidy on the provi- 
sional triennial basis already arranged, an allowance shall 
be included of working costs equal to “ 10 per cent. of the 
capital employed in the scheme.” This ratio, however, 
would not necessarily be equivalent to 10 per cent. on the 
share capital. Again, what is the accepted rate of dividend 
for public utility concerns? The British Sugar Corporation 
operates under a basic dividend of 4 per cent., while elec- 
tricity companies in the London area are restricted to basic 
dividends of 7 per cent., and the Gas Light and Coke 
Company to a basic dividend of 5 per cent., with actual 
payments under sliding scale of 5.6 per cent. Meanwhile, 
the company must sooner or later raise more capital. 
According to the prospectus published last June, the direc- 
tors were then contemplating an issue of preference shares. 
The eventual financial return from operating the Empire 
service cannot be assessed at present, but the prospective 
loss of some part of the revenues from European services, 
under the proposed pooling scheme, and the smaller load- 
ing ratio on the new routes, are factors which deserve the 
shareholders’ attention. The revised European services 
should, however, assist British Airways, which made a loss 
during the year to September, 1930. A holding of 63,947 
£1 shares in this company represents the principal asset 
of Hillman’s Airways, whose 5s. shares now stand at 
2s. 6d. 


* * * 


Courtaulds’ Prospects.—For a comprehensive view 


of Courtaulds’ prospects the investor is well advised to 
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await Mr Samuel Courtauld’s speech. There was a general 
impression of long-term confidence in his remarks at this 
week’s meeting, which acted as a counterpoise to more than 
one trace of concern for immediate business prospects, Aj 
home, Mr Courtauld is perplexed about the cause of the 
setback in the textile trades. There is apparently some sign 
of new buying of viscose yarns, but a “substantial increase” 
will be required if the Preston factory is to be started y 
If operatio ms are commenced, moreover, the benefit fer 
this year’s accounts will be small. Secondly, the return oq 

“ Fibro” is at present limited, for the present low prices 
for cotton and wool, coupled with a 50 per cent. increase 
in wood-pulp costs, are combining to close the margin of 
profit. The chairman hopes, however, that both factors wij] 
prove transient. It is clear, however, that the American 
business is the least favourably situated. It has substantial, 
though not serious, stocks. And its contribution to the 
parent company’s revenue will in any case be smaller 
this year, even if profits are maintained. It will, in fact, 
take substantially the whole of the current year, on the 
kindest estimate, for American Viscose to regain its lost 
ground. It is reassuring, however, that rayon fibres have 
retained their position, despite the textile setback. That is 
a factor of predominant long-term importance. And holders 
of Courtaulds’ shares, on this long-term basis, will agree 
that Mr Courtauld has enhanced his reputation for frank 
speaking by sharply rebuking the critics of the so-called 

* pessimistic ” announcement accompanying the dividend, 
Mr Courtauld’s view of this matter might well be read by 
some other company directors who are prone to issue state- 
ments, usually in the opposite sense. 


* * * 


Vickers and Cammell Laird.—Immediately after 
the publication of the Defence Estimates and the Premier's 
warning that re-armament would cost more, the dividends 
of two of the most important industrial participants in 
the re-armament programme—Vickers and Cammell 
Laird—were announced. In each case, the distributions 
are very conservative, and they have greatly disappointed 
the market. Vickers is maintaining the ordinary dividend 
at 10 per cent., profits having increased from £1,162,610 
to £1,351,055, and earnings on the ordinary capital from 
15-8 per cent. to 20-2 per cent. Cammell Laird’s profits 
have increased from £146,449 to £223,707, and although 
the earnings on the ordinary capital have increased from 
10-8 per cent. to 16°8 per cent., the dividend has been 
increased only from 5 per cent. to 84 per cent. On second 
thoughts, the shares recovered part of their setback. 
Companies participating so considerably in the re- 
armament programme as these concerns must necessarily 
be hyper-conservative in distribution policy. The re 
armament programme will not last indefinitely, and 
provision must be made for the future. There can be no 
doubt that both companies will continue to enjoy high 
earning power under present conditions. Vickcrs- 
Armstrongs has twice as much naval shipbuilding work 
in hand for 1938-39 as any other company, and its naval 
contracts for the coming year are nearly 50 per cent. 
higher than they were in 1937-38. Cammell Laird’s naval 
contracts show a less spectacular increase, but the 
company’s business is second only to Vickers-Armstrongs. 
Again, contracts for gun-mountings, which are made by 
Vickers-Armstrongs, will this year increase by 10 per 
cent., and there will be an even greater increase in the 
demand for armour-plate, of which the English Steel 
Corporation, owned entirely by Vickers and Cammell 
Laird, is the most important supplier. Consequently, the 
profit-earning capacity of these companies is assured. Itis 
from this standpoint, rather than from the point of 
view of rapid increase in earnings and dividends, that 
investors should consider the prospects of heavy armament 
companies. The fact that they are, in effect, “ recession- 
proof ” gives them investment attractions which other 
concerns in heavy industry do not possess. At 21s. 44d., the 
10s. shares of Vickers yield £4 18s. per cent., while the 
~ shares of Cammell Laird yield £4 17s. per cent. at 

74d. For shares in companies with a guaranteed ordet- 
aoa such prices are probably not excessive. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


CO. LTD. 


Points from the Speech of 
SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 


Chairman of the Company, at the 89th Annual General Meeting held at 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, toth March, 1938. 


Comparisons with 10 Years Ago 


1927 1937 


£15,600,000 £20,300,000 
£22,400,000 £31 ,000,000 
£1,700,000 £2,900,000 
£209,000,000 £330,000,000 


Ordinary Branch Income 
Industrial Branch Income 
General Branch Income 

Total Assets 


| 
| 
| 


- 
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The Year’s Work 


NEW BUSINESS. In the Ordinary Branch the new sums assured were 
£32,457,000, the largest amount of new business in the history of the 
Company. 


PRUDENTIAL OVERSEAS. New sums assured through Overseas Branches 
exceeded £8,000,000. 


WAGE-EARNERS’ ASSURANCE. In the Industrial Branch the amount 
received in premiums increased by £840,000. The amount paid in claims 
by death or maturity of endowments was £10,774,000, an increase of 
£2,028,000 compared with 1936. Bonus additions to claims and surrenders 
during the year amounted to over £2,361,000. The expenses of the 
Industrial Branch were brought down to 22°7 per cent. of the premiums. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BONUSES. The rates of reversionary bonuses in the 
Ordinary Branch are maintained at £2.6.0 per cent. for Whole Life and £2.0.0 
per cent. for Endowment Assurances, and in the Industrial Branch at 
£1.12.0 per cent. for policies in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


NATIONAL HEALTH BENEFITS. Through the Prudential Approved 
Societies, with their membership of 3,700,000, a sum of £4,656,000 was 
expended on benefits. Dental benefit alone cost £566,000. 


BRITISH ASSETS. Over 81 per cent. of the assets are invested in the 
United Kingdom. Only 88 per cent. of the assets are invested outside 
the Empire. 
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Total Income Exceeds £1,000,000 A WEEK 
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Swan, Hunter Recovery.—In |936, Swan, Hunter 
and Wigham Richardson experienced a setback in profits, 
but the directors’ decision to draw on non-trading revenue 
and part of the credit balance to pay the 7 per cent. divi- 
dend showed well-placed confidence in the prospects for 
1937. Profits, after excluding £30,863 non-trading credits 
in 1936 and £22,641 last year, increased from £178,516 to 
£275,953. The allocation for depreciation is slightly in- 
creased at £32,808, and ordinary earnings have advanced 
practically to the full extent of the increase in total profits. 
The following table shows that the 9 per cent. ordinary 
dividend is covered by earnings of 11 per cent. : — 


1935 1936 1937 
£ i £ 

a i a eas cain 236,022 178,516 275,953 
NN es eee ieew ins 27,858 30,518 32,808 
re cicueskswasennoniios 1,471 1,505 1,413 
Debenture service ..............++4 14,773 14,773 14,448 
Preference dividend ..............+6 47,391 47,391 47,391 
Ordinary shares : e 

a 144,528 84,329 179,893 

Te ctv ck ceababhacoaranonsa 85,553 119,774 153,996 

eels ass cgibenbysronne 9-4 4:9 11-0 

SNC SE cck scdeuenehkscukbobisbsinss 5 7 9 
NE oct Lsngbininasnenisonse 50,000 Be 50,000 
SENSED BOEWPRIG. ...00000c0ncss0e0c00. 35,255 30,673*  29,210+ 

* Including £30,863 non-trading credits. t Including 


22,641 non-trading credits. 


The company has a considerable volume of naval work on 
hand, inclhiding one battleship, two cruisers and four 
destroyers, and a certain amount of mercantile tonnage. 
During the past few months, however, mercantile orders 
have not been freely placed with shipbuilders, and their 
immediate prospects thus depend very closely upon naval 
work. Swan, Hunter should obtain their due share of naval 
business, but the current quotation of 24s. 6d. ex dividend 
for the ordinary shares, against last year’s high level of 
36s. 104d. shows that the market’s estimates of future earn- 
ings have been considerably revised. The shares yield the 
comparatively high return of £7 7s. per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Steel Results.—A number of commer- 
cial stecl companies have issued acceptable results this 
week. The 1937 profits of Lancashire Steel Corporation, 
for instance, have risen by no less than 42 per cent. to 
£804,765, a figure which is double the 1934 level. Provi- 
sion for central depreciation is even more substantial than 
before, at £175,000 against £150,000. Tax provisions, 
however, absorb £235,169 against £97,403, and earnings 
for the ordinary capital have increased to 10.9 per cent. 
against 6.9 per cent., after deducting £25,000 staff fund 
allocation in each year. Despite the increased earnings 
ratio, the dividend of per cent. is maintained, and 
reserves receive £100,000. The company’s progress is 
reflected likewise in the balance sheet. Net additions to 
plant in 1937 were £163,477 against £65,700, and current 
assets as shown in the balance sheet are 16 per cent. higher 
at £1,815,661. It is generally expected that the ordinary 
shares may be put on the market in due course. Profits 
of Baldwins, Limited, have not yet been announced, but 
the dividend is unchanged at 10 per cent. It is, of course, 
payable on an increased ordinary capital of £2,494,737, 
following the 1936 issue of £415,789 new shares which 
did not rank for dividend until 1937. Earnings in 1936 
would have represented 12.9 per cent. on the increased 
capital, and while the market was expecting at least some 
improvement in profits, it had at one time hoped for an 
increased dividend even on the larger capital. Millom and 
Askam Hematite Iron for many years have paid no 
ordinary dividend, but in 1936 the equivalent of 15.5 per 
cent. was earned on the ordinary capital as written down 
under last year’s scheme. Dividends have been resumed 
with a 10 per cent. payment for 1937, out of earnings of 
nearly 45 per cent. Total profits amount to £173,620 
against £96,269, and a surplus of £76,100 over the ordin- 
ary dividend, coupled with £24,000 from the carry- 
forward enables the directors to put £50,000 to reserve 
and to write £50,000 off fixed asset value. The latter, 





after giving effect to the reorganisation, now stand at 
£591,167 against £914,453, and investments in subsidj- 
aries are more than halved at £267,900. Yields of 5.8 per 
cent. on Baldwins and 5.6 per cent. on Millom and Askam 
shares indicate a relatively confident market view of the 
current year’s prospects. 


* * * 


Halifax and Abbey Road.—The reports of the 
two largest building societies in the country have certain 
features in common. In both cases, the number and value of 
new advances was lower last year than in 1935, and a 
small drop occurred last year in the number of outstandin 
mortgages in the £500-£1,000 class. The Halifax Society 
one of the country’s largest financial institutions, records a 
satisiactory year. Some 33,795 new advances were made 
during the year to January 31st last—an increase of 6 per 
cent.—the amount involved being £20,943,616, against 
£20,488,753. This recovery, however, was insufficient to 
ofiset the decline which occurred in the previous year and 
the level of 1935-36 was not regained. The balance of 
profit (after deposit interest) amounts to £3,034,532, 
against £2,904,665, and total assets have now reached the 
impressive total of £122.6 millions. The Halifax Society 
deals chiefly in mortgages of moderate size; roughly four- 
fiiths in number of the outstanding mortgages represent 
debts not exceeding £500. The proportion of such mort- 
gages for the Abbey Road Building Society is about one- 
half. In 1937 this Society advanced £6,756,952 on 10,380 
mortgages, representing a decline of 10 per cent. in value 
and 24 per cent. in number, compared with small increases 
between 1935 and 1936. The balance of profit, however, 
was slightly higher at £1,529,540, compared with 
£1,507,038, despite increased charges, particularly for 
income tax and N.D.C. Comparison of the mortgage assets 
in the last three balance sheets suggests that small mort- 
gages, up to £500, are assuming increasing importance. In 
number, such mortgages now represent 5O per cent. of the 
total, compared with 44 per cent. in 1936. ‘Though the 
experience of individual societies varies widely, the building 
society reports already available suggest that new advances 
in 1937 were rather lower. 


* * * 


Mexican Oil Developments.—It is impossible to 
reach any firm conclusion regarding this week’s Mexican 
oil developments, except that they have run true to Mexican 
form. On Monday the companies were faced with the 
Supreme Court’s ultimatum to conform with the Labour 
Board’s wage award (the terms of which were referred to 
in last week’s issue of The Economist, page 514) by mid- 
day, Mexican time. The companies, realising the desperate 
character of their struggle, had apparently decided on 
passive resistance, and it was widely believed that direct 
intervention by the Mexican Government and oil workers 
would follow. The evening, however, apparently found the 
oil companies’ representatives and President Cardenas in 
conference, seeking a way out of the present impasse, 
although a sum of 500,000 pesos, which is represented as 
part payment of “ wages” due in respect of the strike last 
May, was placed under embargo at the bank. The outcome 
of the conference appears to be a postponement of the 
award for three days. It has been suggested that domestic 
oil prices might be increased to cover the margin between 
the concessions which the companies are willing to pay (for 
“ willing ” it is perhaps permissible to substitute “ able”) 
and the costs imposed by the award. Mexican Eagle shares 
have been an erratic market throughout the week. They 
closed at 7s. 6d. last Friday, fell further to 6s. 10}d. on 
Monday, rallied sharply to 8s. 44d. on Tuesday, and closed 
at this price on Thursday. As we go to press it seems im- 
probable that this week’s respite will produce an acceptable 
compromise. 


* * * 


Consolidated Mines Selection.—Shareholders in 
this Kaffir finance concern who had been expecting an 
increased dividend for 1937 obviously paid more attention 
to the investment than to the marketing side of the 
company’s business. Dividends and interest at £82,500 
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show a further expansion ; but profit on share dealing 
amounted to no more than £156,060, compared with 
£225,150 in 1936 and £186,440 in 1935. The change in 
market conditions early last year is thus vividly 
reflected. Taxation, including N.D.C., naturally absorbs 
more than before ; and the allocation to reserve has been 
reduced to £25,000 compared with £50,000 in each of 
the two preceding years. After paying 25 per cent. on 
the shares, against 30 per cent. previously and 27} per 
cent. in respect of 1935, a somewhat increased balance of 
£35,860 is carried forward. On the basis of last year’s 
dividend, the yield at the reduced price of 26s. for the 
10s, share exceeds 9} per cent. This appears generous, 
but it may possibly not be excessive in view of the 
uncertain outlook for the current year. The company will 
doubtless receive an increased distribution upon its 
holding of Mawchi shares, and possibly upon certain of 
its West African interests ; but the repetition of the 4s. 
r share dividends from Anglo-American Corporation 
and Anglo-American Investment may be less certain. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—An increasing number 
of industrial results have been published this week, and 
our usual analysis of profit and loss accounts, beginning 
on page 606, contains some 80 companies in all. Groups 
well represented include electric power companies, the 
heavy industries and investment trusts, while the miscel- 
laneous section includes some important accounts, includ- 
ing those of British Portland Cement and Provincial Cine- 
matograph Theatres. The results are discussed on page 577 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence in this issue on page 587. 
Points discussed by Sir Josiah Stamp and Mr William 


THE 
London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
MARCH 22 MARCH 24 


bonds higher. 


THE new account opened with a com- 
plete absence of sparkle. Values tended 
to ease in all sections, from gilt-edged 
down, and after the Prime Minister’s 
statement that re-armament would cost 
more than the scheduled £1,500 mil- 
lions, conditions became even more de- 
pressed on the cheerless Budget out- 
look. Some resistance in prices towards 
the end of business on Tuesday, how- \ 
ever, developed into a mild rally, in ing. 
which bear covering played some part, 
and mid-week prices, for no ostensible 
reason, were as mildly confident as 
Tuesday’s had been gloomy. Except in 
gilt-edged, however, the recovery was 
hot fully maintained. 

Gilt-edged stocks opened reasonably 
firm, with fractional rises in most of the —_ week. 
leading “ irredeemable” issues. Busi- 
hess remained small, however, and the 
market showed a complete lack of re- 
sistance to unsettled conditions on 
Tuesday. Yet the market had again lost 
its Budget fears in mid-week, and 
Maintained a firm tone, particularly in 
the undated stocks. The South Shields 
Scrip opened at } discount, but some 
demand was reported in mid-week for 
Corporation of London scrip. 

Austrian bonds were disturbed in the 
foreign market, but a rally occurred in 
most European issues in mid-week. 


industrial shares 


Electrical 


higher at 24s. 3d. 





STOCK 


Home rails were initially depressed, 
for the market was quite unable to 
absorb small selling. The traffics, how- * 
ever, provided a much-needed stimulus, 
and Great Western and Southern were 
prominent on Wednesday. The further 
depreciation of the free peso found 
jobbers unwilling to take Argentine rail 
stocks, and prices were easily depressed 
without any appreciable volume of sell- 


Until the mid-week rally occurred, 
were unsupported. 
The Baldwins and Cammell Laird divi- 
dends, quickly followed by the Vickers 
announcement, exerted a depressing in- 
fluence on the whole steel share list, 
but a partial recovery occurred in mid- 
equipment _ shares 
showed only a small response to the 
improvement, but a number of motor 
shares moved higher on Wednesday, 
after a depressing start. Imperial Air- 
ways found sufficient encouragement 
from the Cadman report to close 1s. 6d. 


Courtaulds advanced in anticipation 
of the chairman’s speech (see page 572) 
while other textile 
shares continued indifferent. There was 
no material demand for brewery and 
tobacco shares, and while most of the 
shipping issues staged a mid-week rally, 
Mtinued buying of Chinese issues was they failed to maintain their gains. price. 


but reacted later, 


Whitelaw at the London, Midland and Scottish and London 
and North-Eastern meetings are referred to on page 569. 
At the Britannic Assurance meeting, Mr J. A. Jefferson dis- 
closed that the net rate earned in the industrial branch last 
year amounted to £4 11s. 2d. per cent., while the expense 
ratio showed a substantial fall of 1.86 per cent. to 31.38 
percent. Mr J. Wilcock Holgate, at the Refuge Assurance 
meeting, expressed the view that while life assurances are 
numerically well distributed, their low average amount sug- 
gests an extensive field for development of new business. 
Record new business was reported at the Standard Life 
meeting, and premium income last year exceeded the £2 
millions level. Net interest earnings exceeded 4% per cent. 
on the funds. A challenging review of “‘ cheap money ” was 
voiced by Sir Ernest J. P. Benn at the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. He put the case for the saver, and 
declared that the industrial value of cheap money could 
be over-stated. Sir Charles Fergusson reported to members 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society that it had been 
decided to employ the new mortality tables of the Faculty 
and Institute of Actuaries and the stringent interest basis of 
23 per cent. At the meeting of the Hungarian General 
Credit Bank it was disclosed that deposits made with the 
bank had grown at a faster rate than the average accumu- 
lation of deposits in Hungary, while foreign liabilities had 
fallen. Mr George Balfour, addressing shareholders in 
Midland Counties Electric Supply showed that since 1922 
the number of consumers had increased from 4,172 to 
134,102, and the units sold from 23.8 millions to 419 
millions. Sales of units in 1937 increased by 16 per cent. At 
the Harrods, Limited, meeting, Sir Woodman Burbidge ex- 
pressed pleasure with the results of D. H. Evans in the first 
full year after rebuilding. Sir Harold Snagge pointed out at 
the D. Napier and Son meeting that orders in hand had 
grown tenfold from the level of £101,000 in September, 
1932, when the company’s fortunes were at their lowest. 
Sir Edward Cook explained at the National Bank of Egypt 
meeting in Cairo that the strong reserves built up in the 
prosperous years justified a relatively small reduction in 
the dividend. 


EXCHANGES 


associated with reports from New York Lower levels for 
of efforts for a settlement. The latter 
centre, however, did not put the dollar 


the miscellaneous 
leaders attracted some small support in 
mid-week, and the bears immediately 
responded to the signal by covering 
their open positions. The improved 
prices, however, were not held, and 
prices were again feeble on Thursday. 


A very quiet start in the oi/ market 
was followed on Wednesday by a 
noticeably more cheerful tone and some 
expansion of turnover though there was 
no specific reason for the improve- 
ment. Mexican Eagle were again the 
centre of interest, for reasons set out 
on page 574. Anglo-Ecuadorian were 
depressed on news of the company’s 
liability to income tax, but shared in 
the mid-week recovery. Business in 
rubber shares declined further. A mod- 
erate improvement and less selling was 
reported on Wednesday, but prices of 
many shares were hardly tested. Tea 
shares followed the general trend. 


At first mines were dull, and prices 
sagged. Quotations then became some- 
what firmer, though little business was 
passing, and finally there was a more 
cheerful undertone and some broaden- 
ing of interest. Wednesday's improve- 
ment in Kaffirs was, however, largely 
technical, and turnover remained at a 
low level. Paris, after holding aloof on 
Monday, supported the _ dividend- 
payers later. Rhodesian copper shares 
responded to the recovery in the metal 
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Security Indices 


| 
| Corres. | 
1938 |, Total | Day | 
rgainst) 1937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares* | int.t 
| | 
{ i | j 
Mar. 4) 7,400 | 12,405 | 89-3 | 129-7 
Mar. 7! 7,435 15,420 88-3 | 129-8 
Mar. 8) 6,645 13,240 | 87:4 | 129-7 
Mar. 9; 6,725 | 12,050 88-2 | 129-6 
Mar.10; 5,415 | 12,450 | 87-9 | 129-6 
1938 | 
ce 2.) 1 one 2 ae 131-0 
| | Jan. 12| Feb. 4 
Low ... | saa is | 86-9 | 129-2 
- | | Feb. 17 Jan. 3 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July i, 


1935 = 100. t 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


On Tuesday last (March 8th), the 
Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices had recorded the 
largest drop in any single week this 
year by falling to 68-2 from 70-3 a week 
before and 70-9 a month before. The 
average yield has risen to 5-33 per cent., 
comparing with 5-16 and 5-04 per cent. 
respectively. A selection of the separate 
indices follows :— 


Prices 
Dec. 31, 1928-- 100) : 
Group (and No. of 1938 
Securities) Hi h 
Feb. 8, Mar. 1,/Mar.8,, “7'8" 
1938 1938 1938 


Building mats. (6 83 0 84-4 81:5 87-1 
Cotton (6 33-3 32:3 30-8 37-1 
Elec. mfg. (12 123-9 121-4 117-8 129-7 
Iron and steel (17 59:2 60-8 57°5 66 4 
Home rails (4 67:3 61:0 58-6 71-0 
Stores, etc. (18) ......, 63:5 62:3 60:0 | 66:4 
Miscellaneous (20 64°3 623 60:8 | 66°7 
Yields (°, 
Prices 
Group 1938 


Feb. 8, Mar.1, Mar.8, Low 
1938 1938 1938 


70 


96 «81: 


Building mats. ..... 6°84 6 6 5 
SE «eb iibeenccwuges 2:72 2-82 2°88 , 30-8 
Biec. manuf. ...... 4:59 5-25 5-40 117-8 
Iron and steel......... | 6°86 6°70 7-21 57°5 
Home rails ........... | 3°16 | 5°35 5°64 , 58-6 
POSTER, EBC. .....0.- 4°68 474 486 | 60:0 
Miscellaneous........ 4:75 4835-05 | 60-8 


New York 


Under the shadow of a lethargic 
session at the end of last week, Wall 
Street began to resolve its own problem 
whether recovery was imminent by 
putting stocks down to such effect that 
the Dow index lost 2.29 points on 
Monday. The significance of the fall, 
accompanied by more active trading, 
was not lost on the market, and utilities 
alone could claim any resistance to the 
trend, despite the market’s scepticism 
regarding the possibility of a deal be- 
tween the T.V.A. and the private com- 
panies. There followed two shocks to 
confidence—the Whitney failure and 
the disappointing award by the I.C.C. 
for increased railway freight rates. Yet, 
on balance, prices were but little 
affected. On Tuesday a sharp closing 
raliy wiped out losses ranging up to 
2, while a brief rally in mid-week 
proved short-lived. Rails, moreover, 
were not sharply depressed by the rates 
decision, although the market expects 
that a number of reorganisations will 
be inevitable. Steel activity remains at 
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30 per cent. of capacity; although 
there are signs of a slow improvement 
in demand, it is not yet sufficient to 
affect operations. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100) :— 


York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. 

3, 10, 3, 10, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 


New 


1, Rails & \4. Manufac- 
Transport turing 

Atchison ... 3714 3378) Briggs......... 23 22 
Balt. & Ohio.. 95g 81g' Chrysler ...... 43 452i, 
SEG Es. sosane 954 10lo/Blec. Autolite 1914 Big 
Can. Pacific 673 6lo|Gen. Motors 345, 34l»o 
Ches. & Ohio 37 33\0|Hudson Mtr. 8lq 74 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 235, 2034; Nash Kelvntr. 912 914 
Illinois Cent. lll4 1014! Packard Mtr. 45, 453 
N.Y. Central 18 161. Bendix Avtn. 12!4 12!, 
Northern Pac 12 1054 Boeing Airpln 29\, 28), 
Pennsylvy. R. 22!g 201g: Douglas Air. 40 39 
Southern Pac. 1854 1654 United Aircft. 24 2378 


g Air Reduction 55 5454 
Allied Cheml.167xd 164 
Col, Carbon 66 68 
Dupont ...... 118 1173s 
Un. Carbide 75)4xd 735, 
U.S. Ind. Alc. 20 18 


Southern Rly. 12 10 
Union Pac....77xd 72! 
Greyhound... 10's 10! 


@ 


2. Utilities and 


Communications Allis Chalmer 4654 47xd 
Am. W’works 953 9 Gen.Electric 4014 39 
C’with. & S... 3 lio West’hseElec. 941g 92!4 
Con. Edison 215g 2114 AmericanCan 87 86 
Col Gas & Elc 4 7lq\)Addressogrph 21 21 
El Bond & Sh gs 7g Caterpillar ... 4654 44 
Nat Pwr & Lt 634'Cont. Can.... 43 4214 


g Ingersoll Rnd 7 76 
257g Int. Harvester 67!4 65), 
36 Johns Manvle 76 74 
2953'Am. Radiator 13 12 
39g Corn Prods. 64 64 
4 233 JI Case&Co. 88 86 


N. American 
Pac Gas & Elc 
Pac. Lighting 
Pub Serv N.J. 
Stan Gas & El 
United Corp. 


wwthte 
CN HeONAOAIS Se 
x < o « 5 

~ 

a 


Un. Gas Imp. 1 101g Glidden 2214 19 
Amer. Tel ... 13553 13214 G.Am. Trans 42!4 40 
Internat. Tel. 754 754 CelaneseotA. 1554 15 
Westn. Union 25 25\0 Ind. Rayon... 20 i8 
a 654 6!2 Colgate Palm. 95, 9 
» BB. Poet. Si 4953 Eastm’n Kdk.154!> 154 
Gillette ...... 10°g 10xd 
Lambert Co. 11 11 
3. Extractive and Loews --49\0 457 gxd 


Metal 
Am. Rol. Mill 19 18 
Beth. Steel... 5753 5534 a , 
Beth. Steel P 94xd 921, $: Retail Trade, &c. 
Republic St. 17!2 16%e foe 3 , . 


= . \< «53. J.C. Penney 6953 6614 
U.S. Steel ... 5414 5254 Sears Roebck 62 60 


20th Cen. Fox 22°, 22 


U.S. Steel Pf. 10673 106 |7; ; . 
Alaska J’neau 111 1054 Wyiccen = gif 19 
Am. Metal... 3253 31 | Woolworth ... 4254 42/, 
Am.Smelting 50 4814 Borden ** 18lg 17 

Anaconda ... 33, 3178 Gen. Foods 317g 277g 


Bohn Alum. 2634 2573 x, = 
Cerro de Pas. 41 40 Kroger Orcy. 15 | AS 

Nat. Biscuit 1954 20xd 
Int. Nickel... 50!2 495, oe . 

: .> Nat. Dairy... 151g 14 
Kennecott ... 39 3634 % 7 , 
cue . .’ Stand. Brands 8', 7’. 
Patino Mines 107g 105, ; eR 
= A > Am. Tob. B. 6654 67) 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 32 31 : 

U.S. Smek. 681, 70 |118.MyersB. 93 91 
ee F : ~ \Lorillard ... 16lo 165 


Vanadium ... 18 7 T : 
= . |'Reyn. Tob. B. 3954 39 
Atlantic Refg. 2312 2254 Nat. Distillers 2114 215 


Phillips Petr. 3853 3714 6 , Le 
Shell Union. 151, 143,| Schenley Dis. 25° 22 
Shell Un. Pf. 100 9954 
Socony Vac. 15 145, 6. Finance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 32 303, Comcl. Credit35!9 35’axd 
Stan. Oil N.J. 4214 5014 Atlas Corp.... 75g 7 
Texas Corp. 4154xd 405, Com. Inv. Tr. 4312 391. 


oeonew 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1938 


Feb. | Mar. Mar. 
Low High 23, 2, ” 
|Mar. Jan. 1938 1938 1958 

9 


12 


347 Ind’ls.... 93°0'101-:5 100-7 98:2 94-6 
32 Rails ...... 26°7 | 31-4 30-2 29:4 26-7 
40 Utilities... 69:5 78:8 73-4 71-7 69°5 


419 Stocks... | 78-9* 86-4 84-7. 82-7. 79-5 
Ay. yield %* | 8-35. 5-70 5-79 5°20 | 5-37 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. t February 2. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 
Mar. 3 Mar.4 Mar. 5 Mar.7  Mar.8 Mar. 9 


101-6 | 109-5 | 109°5 107-1 | 107-1 | 107-4 
‘ 


High: 116-9 January lith. Low: 101-3 February 
3, 1938. 
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ToTAL DEALINGS IN New Yorx 


| Stock Exchange | 
1938 Curb 
Shares | Bonds Shares 
| 000’s { 000’s | 000’s 
Mar. 3 470 | 5,070 99 
Mar. 4 490 5,010 109 
Mar. 5* 220° | 2,800* 47¢ 
Mar. 7 620 | 4,850 120 
Mar. 8 740 «=| ~=—-7,030 44 
Mar. 9 560 | 6,190 98 


— 


* Two-hour session, 


Capital Issues 


The gilt-edged setback has been re. 
sponsible for a significant readjustment 
of the terms for new corporation 
borrowing. The Middlesbrough issue 
of 3} per cent. stock has been made 
this week at £97 10s. per cent., which is 
half a point lower than recent borrow- 
ing. While the stock’s maximum life is 
four years greater than the South 
Shields issue last week, the latter stood 
at a discount in mid-week which con- 
siderably reduced the ostensible attrac. 
tion of a cheaper price for the Middles- 
brough issue. The only industrial offer 
of the week is of 250,000 6 per cent. re- 
deemable £1 preference shares (at par) 
and 250,000 5s. ordinary shares (at 40 
per cent. premium) in A. C. Wickman, 
Limited. The purchase price for the 
undertaking (including accrued profits) 
is £318,150, which includes £107,772 
for goodwill. The preference shares are 
well covered, but the ordinary shares 
will mainly attract the specialist in- 
vestor. Statements for information only 
have been published by Aylesbury 
Brewery Co. and Brighton and Hove 
Stadium. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 12 Capital versions Money 


' h £ £ 
To the Public 1,812,500 1,246,750 554,250 


To Shareholders 213,291 : 342,651 
By S.E. Introduction 40,000 a 60,000 
By Permissionto Deal 368,556 


416,440 
Say. Certs. w/e Mar.5 Dr.150,000 ei 


Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


£ 4 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 49,984,310 36,936,208 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 125,616,251 94,279,709 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 37,021,595 25,223,598 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 68,780,562 39,168,920 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. exc. U.K. Countries 


£ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 27,705,642 oAi3 37 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 69,726,694 23,399,875 1,153,140 
1938 (Old Basis) 18,728,999 4,095,475 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 34,942,591 4,226,329 Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord, 


£ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 18,293,504 3,422,411 15,220,293 
1937 (New Basis) 23,326,087 10,284,768 60,668,854 
1938 (Old Basis) 13,916,527 2,135,722 9,171,349 
1937 (Old Basis) 17,180,933 5,217,537 16,770,450 


Nore: ‘ Old Basis ” includes public issues only} 
“ New Basis”’ includes all new capital in w 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 

A. C. Wickman, Ltd.—Issue of 
250,000 6 per cent. redeemable cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares at 20s. and 
250,000 5s. ordinary shares at 7s. Pre- 
ference shares redeemable at 22s. by 
drawings from 1940, or in entirety at 
22s. 6d. from 1940 to 2037. Coventry 
machine-tool business. Profits, after de- 
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March 12, 1938 L 


ie 
reciation : 1935, £26,654; 1936, 
£56,895; 1937, £131,302. Net assets, 
£210,378, purchased for £318,150 
(goodwill, £107,772) in £99,500 cash, 
fn, §00 in preference and £206,150 in 
§24,600 ordinary shares. Lists closed 


925 a.m., March 9th. A Portion of the 
jssue was left with the underwriters. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Middlesbrough Corporation — 
Issue of £1,500,000 3} per cent. stock 
at 974, offered in conversion to holders 
of £1,246,750 © per cent. stock, 1938-48 
(who would receive £2 10s. cash per 
£100 exchanged). A Trustee stock ; 
redeemable at par September, 1962, 
or from 1957 on notice. Estimated 
population, 140,000; rateable value, 
703,315; rates, 13s. 6d. Net loan 
debt, £5,481,611 (of which 76-7 per 
cent. reproductive). Combined profits 
before interest of gas, electricity, water 
and buses, £216,627, or 10-8 per cent. 

Shireoaks Colliery Company. 
The issue of 186,000 new £1 ordinary 
shares having been allotted (and prac- 
tically all paid up in full), the balance 
of the bank loan account (£175,000) 
has been paid off. The first mortgage 
debenture for £200,000, dated 1928, 
and a further debenture for £75,000 
dated 1929, have been paid in full and 
were discharged on March 4, 1938. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

INTRODUCTIONS 
Brighton and Hove Stadium, 
Limited. — Issued capital, 600,000 1s. 
shares. Bank overdraft, £14,194 secured 
by first debentures for £18,000. 
Acquired freehold of the Hove grey- 
hound track for £19,500. Total assets, 
October 31, 1937, £48,946. Profits be- 
fore depreciation, year to September 30, 
1935, £5,898; period to October 24, 


1936, £9,907; period October 31, 1937, 
£16,155. 

Aylesbury Brewery Company. 
—Particulars relating to £200,000 4 


per cent. first mortgage debenture stock 
(of which £100,200 issued). Redeemable 
at company’s option on notice at any 
interest date of 1024. First charge on 
freehold properties and cash—of a book 
value of £150,000 — plus further 
Properties to exceed by 50 per cent. 
nominal amount of any stock issued 
in excess of £100,200. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Racecourse Betting Control 
Board.—This board has placed priv- 
ately £150,000 4 per cent. registered 
stock, ranking from March 7, 1938. 
This brings the amount of stock in 
issue up to £1,350,000. 


BONUS SHARES 
Ingersoll, Limited.—This com- 
Pany is distributing a share bonus of 
one ordinary share for every four held. 


Central Provinces Manganese 
Ore.—At an extraordinary meeting on 
April 6th the capitalisation of £150,000 
Of reserve fund will be recommended 
for distribution as a capital bonus in 
Proportion of three 10s. shares for every 
£7 stock held. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


ONLY 
Eastern Counties Omnibus.— 
Issue of a further 83,931 £1 ordinary 


Share S at 


t par to ordinary sharcholders 





THE F CONOM IST 





as at February 24th, in proportion of 
one new share for eight held. The new 
shares will rank from April 1, 1937. 


Gallaher, Limited.—It is proposed 
to issue 129,360 £1 ordinary shares at 
£2, to ordinary shareholders as _ at 
March 31, 1938, in the proportion of 
One new share for ten held. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week. — 
Profits of BAIRDS AND DALMELLING- 
TON, at £304,386, are double the figure 
for 1935 and 30 per cent. higher than in 
1936; the report states that output from 
the collieries was again increased, and 
readily disposed of at higher prices. Rubber 
companies continue to show satisfactory 
improvement. JUGRA LAND AND 
CAREY, for example, shows earnings 
£103,583 against £57,157. The full report 
of A. W. GAMAGE, LTD., shows that 
trading profits have increased by 6 per cent. 
to £125,220, but greater tax provision has 
reduced net profits to £99,714, against 
£100,375. JAY’S, LTD., report a small 
decrease in earnings of £21,845, while 
LIBERTY AND COMPANY’S profits of 
£40,818 are 6 per cent. higher. One of 
the best recoveries recently recorded by 
investment trusts is that of LONDON 
BORDER AND GENERAL, whose net 
profits amount to £70,022 against £59,134. 
BRITISH OIL AND CAKE MILLS 
report a reasonable expansion of business 
in 1937, though earnings are only slightly 
higher at £626,689. Trading profits of 
BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT were 
well maintained, but owing to a reduction 
in dividends and interest received, net profits 
are 3 per cent. lower at £905,116. BROWN 
BROTHERS have earned some £9,000 
more at £101,632, and repeat the 124 per 
cent. dividend. COOPER, MCDOUGALL 
AND ROBERTSON, whose net profits 
amount to £159,596 against £130,176, have 
increased the dividend from 84 per cent. 
to 9 per cent. The accounts include the 
whole profits or losses of subsidiaries, 
and a three-year comparison is set out in 
the report. HUGON AND COMPANY 
have reduced their dividend from 17} to 
15 per cent., following a reduction in 
profits from 111,729 to £85,672. 
PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES are paying a 22} per cent. 
ordinary dividend, against 15 per cent. for 
the previous year, although total profits are 
less than 1 per cent. higher at £506,702. 
The business of WINTERBOTTOM 
BOOK CLOTH continues to expand 
steadily, and the latest earnings of £275,726 
are up by £7,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Provincial Cinematograph Theatres. 
—Profit for 1937, £506,702, a gain of 
£2,777. Income tax and N.D.C. increased 
from £39,250 to £44,500. Sum of £98,500 
(against £97,000) for depreciation, and 
£14,419 (against £13,732) to debenture 
stock sinking fund (last year £75,000 was 
also transferred to general reserve). Pre- 
ferred ordinary receive extra 17g per cent., 
making 933 per cent., against fixed 74 per 
cent. for 1936, and ordinary dividend raised 
from 15 per cent. to 224 per cent. Carried 
forward, £121,149, against £124,366. 


British Thomson-Houston Company. 
—Preliminary figures show advance in 
1937 profits of £97,959 to £651,673. 
Dividend unchanged at 7 per cent. Depre- 
ciation increased from £224,850 to £271,861; 
transfer to general reserve doubled at 
£100,000. Carry-forward raised by £17,827 
to £206,408. 


British Insulated Cables.—A new 
profit record was reached in 1937 of 
£821,358, comparing with £765,695. Final 
ordinary dividend 10 per cent., plus cash 
bonus of 5 per cent., making 20 per cent. 
(same as for 1936, but on capital as increased 
by the 20 per cent. scrip bonus). To reserve, 
£100,000 (same), and depreciation allowance 
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is £143,091 against £143,682. Carry- 
forward, £446,992, compared with £380,879. 


Anglo-Argentine Tramways.—Parti- 
culars of reorganisation scheme show that 
arrears of debenture interest and preference 
dividends are to be cancelled. First deben- 
ture stock to receive 4 per cent. as before, 
but 44 per cent. and 5 per cent. debentures 
reduced to 4 per cent., both classes to be 
redeemed between 1940 and 1944. Interest 
on 4 per cent. income debenture stock to be 
non-cumulative, and if profits are less than 
£349,111, stock is to be entitled to 74-364 
per cent. of profits. Balance available for 
share capital, which is not entitled to any 
dividend until after 1939. As from that 
date, first and second preferred shares rank 
with ordinary shares for specific proportions 
of available profits. 

County of London Electric Supply 
Company.—Total units sold in 1937, 
1,914,953,633, compared with 1,865,648,828 
in 1936. Net revenue, 1937, £2,378,109, 
against £2,162,340. Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 10} per cent. Difference 
between issue and redemption price of 
debenture stock, £6,759. To reserves: 
Depreciation and sinking funds, £791,796 ; 
taxation, £100,000; general, £150,000. 
Carry-forward, £483,397 against £425,289. 
The aggregate of the various reserve and 
contingency accounts amounts to £8,235,171. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


] 


*Int. 
Company or Total} Pay- | Prev. 
tFinal able Year 


BANKS | 

Banca Com. Italiana ae 8 Oe | 
Banco di Roma ...... 4 —— 
Central Hanover Bank Sips | Apr. 1 
Credito Italiano 2 4 i 
Eastern Bank . “4t | Pee eee 7 

8 

0 

6 


Nil 
Nil 


TEA AND RUBBER | 





Gula-Kalumping Rub. 3 a 614 
Inch Kenneth Rub.... | 6t 1 Apr. 20 Jie 
Johore River Rubber ‘ | Apr. 5 5 
Mambau Rubber... | 3* ais en 4* 
Parit Bruas Rubber... | 10* “ae Apr. 1 10* 
Patani Para Pltnms. ... | 4* eco |©6| Mar. 23 4* 
Riverview Rubber ... | 3)0* as [eer BR... 
Selangor Rubber ...... | 5t} 8 q 
Sungei Choh Rub. ... |... 5 Apr. 14 + 
Sungei Kruit Rub. ... nea 10 ead 10 
Sungei Way ee 6t 10 ean: 
MINING | 
Ayer Hitam Tin ...... il — Mar.28; 20* 
Cent. Prov. Man. Ore a sal +25a sit +25 
>= aa ... |Mar. 29 5* 
Nundydroog Mines 3714 65 Apr. 5 7212 
errr 5* ... |Mar. 26) 712* 
St. John Del Rey...... t6l4t $10 Apr. 8 | $10 
South Crofty ......... 5* «-» |Mar. 31 5* 
Southern Tronoh Tin 210%; ... |Mar. 29) 71o* 
Sungei Besi Mines ... 8iz*| ... |Mar. 29) 217—* 
Tronoh Mines . 5* ee |Mar. 30) 1219* 
a Cons. Gold | Glg* ... | Ape. 5 614* 
THER | 
COMPANIES | | 
Anglo-Siam Cpn. ... | 210% .-- |Mar. 31) 2!o* 
Aplin and Barrett ... | 12)of) 1712 wel 17}; 
Associated Cement . 15t 2212 aa 22 1; 2 
B. Columbia Pow. “A” | 50cts. ... |Apr.l4| 45ets. 
Baldwins, Ltd. ...... . 4 10 | Apr. 4 10 
Bearpark Coal, etc. ... 121, and 5 
OEIC. caseccese | $5104 +10 a $10 
British Gas Light ... 4t 7\2| Apr. 5 72 
Brit. Insulated Cables | al5t+ Seek ta 2 
British Oiland Cake |... eis Fess 10 
Brit. Portland Cement | 15¢ | 2212}... 2212 
British Quarrying BB... | ... | 5 | aan 5 
British Sangamo Co. |... 15 |Mar. 26; 15 
British United Shoe $91o¢ | $19 |. t19 
Brown Brothers & Co.!al0t | al2l2|_ .... 1212 
Bushell Watkins, etc. | 5* oe Apr. 6 5* 
Cammell Laird ...... aga 813 Apr. 2 5 
Canadian Celanese ... | 25cts.; ... | «... |40cts 
Canning (W.) & Co. | 20+ | 25 | | 25 
Cannock & Co. ...... ca 43¢ | 458 
Clayton Dewandre ... |a512t | a 812 | 8 
Do. deferred ......... oe | @O1Q 8 
Cooper, McDougall, | | 
Ciisscassascaitekreieane 6)ot 9 | a Blo 
Dunswart Iron ee 6* a [AQT & 
Elephant Trading 7* ta won Gee 
Gallaher, Ltd. .... 20t 7st lw 4 
Gandy Belt Mfg. ... be 5 | ame ae 
Gestetner (D.)......... al5* ... | Apr. 8 | 171o* 
Gen. & Com. Inv. Tst. : oi «cs TOS 
Indestructible Paint 17lot 25 | 22%9 
ON OUI casei nsininies al2i,t;/ 20 | ... | 15 
Isle of Thanet Elec.... |. Pa. idee) | Bt 


(Continued on page 606) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the fi 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 








ECONOMIST 


reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


yield on “ 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) Yield on 354°, 
Yield on 15/8°, basis. 


(ev) 


Prices, 
Year 1937 
High- Low- 
est est 
84155 731g 
113 10554 
1016 9458 
103% 6  97%~ 

1062535 99 
108 105 
A17'n | Lllly 
92\o 89 
9673 8973 
10158 9278 
1163, 109 
995) 6 90 
11454 = 1071, 
10515; 9958 
9673 8456 
102 9915 
72 62 
8514 744 
OBS, 87 
11919 | 112% 
1097, «105 
1055, 101 
118 11415 
110 10414 
10753 10314 
1i4'g 1102 
103 93 
105!s 9754 
9154 8414 
1021, 9514 
S3ig 2410 
8954 37 
28 15 
9554 5Alo 
10i7s 59 
1085, «1011 
100 Q2\o 
10615 1001 
18io 528, 
66 52 
49\4 35° 
4054 30 
62 471, 
8854 53 
943, 5712 
1215, 1101, 
Glin 4034 
83 56 
2019 13 
9655 88 4 
118 I11ip 
11854 11254 
9514 821¢ 
101 93 
10453 10053 
Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 9, 
inclusive 
High- | Low- 
est est 
11415 112 
119ip 112 
12914 127 
1225, | 120 
84 7 
Qllg | 891 
118 116 
65 5454 
458 2738 
85, 6 
97 91l4 
271g 19%4 
6814 57 
301g 205, 
7O0l,4 57 
8214 7453 
2133 | 18), 
87 T6\4 
115i 112! 
14 10 
610 4\4 
17 12 
421 734 
1314 8 
8716 6l4 
2Bi» 2534 
43/9 41/- 
66 3954 
16'3 15 /- 
756 67/95 
35 /- 32,6 
352!2 | 341 
76/6 72/3 
43/ile 42/3 
B%Q-5 Tidi6 
{Az £39 
26!o 2410 
55/- | 486 
12% 117%, 





cum div.”’ 


be 


N 


= 
t = 
a 


RK WHHNH BW 
12 NRE NN 


S- 


Name of Security | 


British Funds 
Consols 24% ......... 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 
Conv. 2!2% 1944-49 
Do. 3°%,, 1948-53... 
Do. 319% after 1961 
Do. 410% 1940-44 
Do. 5°, 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 210% 1956-61 
Fund. 254% 1952-57 
Fund. 3°, 1959-69... 
Fund. 4°, 1960-90.. 
Nat. D. 210% 1944- 48 
Victory Bonds 4%. 
War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3°, .. 
Austria 3% 1933- 53.. 
BER Bie D, cocccccecces 


Do. a, 2% 1958-68 
Dom. & ol. Govts. 
Austr. 5°, 1945-75. 
Canada 4°, 1940-60 
Nigeria 5°, 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5°, 1946 
Queens. 5° 1940-60 
S.Africa 5°, 1945-75 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 410% Sig. Bds. 
Austria 7°, 1957 ..... 

Do. 410% 1934-59 
Belg. 4° red. by 1970 
Bulgaria 7i inte 
Brazil 5°, a. “1914 
Chile 6% (1929)...... 
China 5%, (1912) ..... 

Do. 5% (1913) ...... 
Czechoslovakia 8°, 
Denmark 3% ......... 
Egypt Unified 4°... 
French 4°, (British) 
Ger. 7% Dawes Ln. 
Do. 5'2°% Young Ln. 
Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712% ....... 
Japan. 5 , 1936-65 
Do. 6 *24) red. 1959 
Norwegian 4 1911. 
Peru Tig’ RGEB...c0000 
I TE inocula 
Roum. 4°, C x 922 
U.K. & Arg. os 
Corporation ss 
Birham 5°, 1946-56 
Bristol 5%, 1948-58... 
LACS. 3% ae 
Liverpool 3° > "1954-64 
Middx. 3:2°%, 1957-62 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
4) “A” 1985-2023 
5%, “a”  1985- 2023.. 
5°. “BR” 1965-2023... 
“C” 1956 or after.... 
Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. 
P. of Lon. 5°, 50-70 
British Railways 
ss nearespsence 
L. & N.E.R. Def....... 
Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
Do. 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... 
Do. 4% ist PI....... 
Lect MINe wooveceeces 
B% FE. BGES .ncccocee 
STs snemineintonnind 
Southern le apihiiinnid 
Do. 5%, Pf. Ord. . 
Do. 5°, Pf. 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 
Antofagasta Ord....... 
B.A. & Pac. Ord....... 
B.A. Gt.Sthn. Ord.... 
B.A. West. Ord....... 
C. Arg. Ord. . 
Can. Pac. Com. $25. 
Costa Rica Ord. ...... 
Nitrate Rhys. £10...... 
San Paulo Ord. ...... 
Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Bk. of England....... 
Barclay B. £1 .. 
Barcl. (D.,&c.) A Li 
Bk. of Aust. saan 
Bk. of Mont. $100... 
Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. 
Brit. Overseas A £5.. 
Chrd. of India £5..... 








) Final dividend. 
(mm) oe on payment of 212% 

(s) Yield worked on a 510% ‘basis. 

(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 


97 


Price 
Mar, 
4 


1938 


76 


1101, 
9754 


101 


10154 


106 
115%4 


90xd 
9654 
xd 


114 


99\ex 
11054 


103 
88 
101 


661» 


92 


102 


119 


83 


113 
115 
80 
96 


103 


Price, 


~— 
1938 


113 
118 


128 
83 
90 


439 
5015 
15/- 


68/9 | 
339 | 


(c) Dividends for full year. 


Change 
1938 


since Mar. 2, 


a am 


>» 


7B 
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1938 


Change 
since Mar. 2, 
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Prices, 
Year 1938 
Fiek r Jan. 1 to 
a A Mar. 9, 
1938 inclusive 
High- Low- 
est est 
s. d. 
5 9 13.4 12.6 
5 On 53/9 51/3 
15 0 90 - 849 
17 8 105g 10 
7 8n £9614 | £82 
7 0 64 6 59 6 
13 0 954 81516 
2 3 893 83,9 
1 3 6516 5/8 
2 6 41 375g 
1 6 41l4 38 
12 0 37g 393 
12 3f 488 473 
4 On 15199 14lo 
8 0 51/3 47 - 
18 6 98.6 91 Lily 
is 2 
16 5 
16 1 2858 26° 
8 0 151i 1453 
105)¢ 9'8 
13 7 5 > 
i9 2 31 281516 
10 10 1153 19 
1 0 205g «19 
13 6 16 15‘4 
1 4 355g | 33 
106 1013 
19 Sf 915 914 
19 3 8 % 
6 0 16%, 16 
3 0 87/- 139 
9 3m & 7 
Nil 
6 Or 267 245 
10 6f 65 38 
0 Of 11/3 89 
12 Of, 233 218 
> 3 75 67 
17 O 137 129 
5 Oc 254 22 
9 3 275 260 
1 9 17 153 
2 62 252 237 
4 3h 154 135 
9 Of 251 237 
10 6f 5/- 3712 
7 6 218 190 
a 221 199 
13 3s 193 173 
6 OF 
12 3 119 8 
35/- 27,9 
2 10 23,9 19 
4 5 16/10 15,6 
9 3 33,9 28; - 
5 0 7 6516 
3 9)|| 23/- 19/9 
25/10 209 
20/- 17,6 
5 4 
Id 10,6 8 


1938 34/1012, 29/9 
7/6 746 
32/- 27/9 
s. d 129/- | 1256 
i2 9 64/- 60 
82,6 78/- 
13 6 107'9 96/3 
14 0 125/- 119 - 
14 0 113.6 105 
1 10 43,- 39 
6 3 93,- 86 6 
3 4 72/3 68 6 
78/- 74 
210, 1046 | 1016 +17 
Nil 42/- 36 6 
Ni 26/3 22/6 
16 3 77,9 72.9 
6 8 
16 9 24/3 21'6 
19 6 44/- 39/934 
16 9 9/4lo 6/6 
> 3 463 41/3 
11 ll 31/3 25 
10 9 36/7\> 31,10 
8 0 11/334 7/- 
25/6 21/412 
Nil 11/101,!  9/- 
Nil 87/6 | 81/9 
Nil 34/3 | 27/- 
Nil 55/3 | 45/7! 
Nil 65/72! 62/6 
Nil 31/llo} 2 
> § 32/6 | 26/6 
Nil 31/412) 26/3 
18 Ot) 29/- 27/3 | 
13. 3 || 13/1012} 11/3 | 
11/10 10/119 | 
1 9 23/9 21,6 
14 8e 48/4lo! 42/3 
8 10 35/4 30/7io 
16 6 40/- | 33/9 
16 6 20/— | 15/1) 
1 7) 46/3 | 40/9 
1 O¢ 58/- | 48/- 


15 O¢ 37/6 | 32/11 
Nil 289 | 23/3 
516 8. 10/10 69 


(d) Paid in £N.Z. 


(mn) To redemption at par, in year shown 
(w) Yield based on 40°, of coupon. 
basis. 
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(t) Yield worked on a 14% 





The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calc 
Allowance is made for accrued div 


Name of Security 


o3l,a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 


District B. £1 fy pd.. 
En. S. & Aust. £5 £ 3p. | 
Hambros £10, £29 p. 
Hong. and S. $125. 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd. .... 
Martins £20, £212 pd. 
Midland £1, fy. pd... 
Nat. Dis. £219 fy. po 
Nat. ot Egypt £10. 

N. of Ind. £25, £12lop ) 
N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A, £20, £5 pd.'| 
Union Dis. £1 ........ 
West. £4, £l pd. .... 


Insurance } 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
—_ £5, £14 pd. . 

Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5 pa. 
Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2 pd. 
N.Brit.&Mer.£ 144,t.p. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, ty. pd. ... 
Prudential £1 A ...... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. . 
Royal Exchange £1. 
Royal £1, 10/- pd. 
S.U.& Nl. A £20,4 lpd 
Sun In., £1 with 5 pd. 
Sun Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd. 

Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 
Brit. Assets Trust 5,- 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
For. Amer. &c., Det. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. .. 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Mercantile Inv....... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust . 
Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 
Scottish Mort., ie. a 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb.... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Argentine Land,&c.10 
Brit.S.Afr. 15/- ty. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond.R.Pty. £1 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd. 
Forestal Land £1 ... 
Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 
Java Invest.{1.. 

Peru. Corp. Pref. ...... 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 
Staveley Trust £1 ... 
Sudan Plant. {1 
Breweries, &c. 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 
Barclay Perkins £1... 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 
Charrington & Co. £1 
Courage Ord. £1 ..... 
Distillers Ord. £1 .... 
Guinness Ord. £1... 
Ind Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1....... 
Mitchells &Butlers £1 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1 ... 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 
S. African Bws. £1 ... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
Walker (P)&R.Cain £1 
Watney Combe Def. 41 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Allied Lronfound. £1. 
Babcock Wilcox £1... 
Baldwins 4/~ .......... 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
Butterley Co. Ord. £1 
Cammelil Laird 5,-... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 
Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 
Cory, William, Ord. £1 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 

Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
Firth Brown £1....... 
GuestKeen &c.Ord. {1 
Hadfields 10/~ ........ 
Horden Collieries £1 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 
Ocean Coal& Wilsong 1 
Pease and Partners 10 
Powell Dufiryn £1 ... 
Sheepbridge C.&I. {1 
— Coll. Ord. £1 

urham \ Ord. £1 
Steel &Iron } BOrd/1 
Stanton Iron. £1 ..... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds {1 
Swan, Hunter £1 ... 
Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(0) Paid in £A. 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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Prices, 
Price Year 1938 
Mar Yield Jan. 1 to an 
, Name of Security ’ oS Mar. 9, —— 9, Name of Security A 
o2Rr 1938 inclusive ; 
Low- 1938 . High- Low- 
est i & 4d. est est 
Tron, Coal, &c.- cont. 55/- 48 6 Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 48.9 
22'6 Thornycrott, John £1 24.6 Nil 621; 5 ) 1 
$499 ¢ U. States Steel $100 $52 118 ¢ 7) 56. Gallaher 2s. : = £1 jie 
243 Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £ 25 9xd 7 0 0! 20/6 136 Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. 1 
199 Vickers 10/-..... 213 419 0 353 29 3 22 Gestetner (D) (5 30)/- 
22/- Ward (Thos. var 24 4iox 8 4 2590/7 839 Harrison s&Cros.Df.£1 85 /— 
34 6 Spa Lgl Dt EI a5 - 746 76/6 68 lls Harrods. {1 7 
5l2 Whitehead I. & S. £1 5 6 6 0} 2S/- | 22/6 Imp. Airways £1... 22.6 
47,6 Yarrow & Co. £1...... | 47,6 6 6 3|| 33/3 | 27/Te Imp. Chem. Ord. Av 2916 
Textiles 13/7 106 Imp. Smelting £1.. 12/6 
3,9 Bleachers £1 ......++ <= Nil 734 61516) t7 Imp Tebsecs £1 " 
3,9 Bradford Dyers £1... 46 Nil $52 $4314 | ¢ Inter. Nickel n.p...... | $4 
34! Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 3,6 Nil 129 10/334 International Tea 5/— 7} 2/- 
5,9 Calico Printers £1 . 6 3 Nil 40 3 356 Lever & Unilever £1 38 
36/3 Coats, J.andP. £1... | 37.6 5 6 8 60/- | 509 | 2 London Brick £1... | 51 
379 Courtaulds £1 ........ 39 - 5 79 534 5 l Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 
34.9 English Swg. Ctn. £1 36 3 510 3 | 60/710; 51,3 Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ Si || 52; 
46 Fine Cotton Spin. £1 5/- Nil Allie 379 121.6 Murex £1 Ord. ‘4 
| 27/3 Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 28/1), 611 0 | 37/- | 35/- 93g | Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 357 
40/- Patons & Baldwins £1 44 6 5 13 Ot; 35,6 329 1 7106 | Pinchin Johnson 10/- 33,6 
10/72 Renieithehe| 6 8 | 406 | 31/3 | 32126 Prices Trust Ord.5/- 31 
‘lectrical Manufactg. 8 50 7 : soithand 12 
38/4); Associated Elec. £1... 40 6 418 6 51 , “SY ' eH . C Reckitt & ae bra! {1 ” 
84,- British Insulated £1 85 /- 418 0 443 129 + 481: 5 || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- — 12,9 
82/- Callenders £1.......... 86 3 415 0} 146 126 ‘Qing  Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1, 13/- 
22 6 Crompton Park. A5/- 23.9 210 6 6056 56/< 1 215 g Spillers Ord. £ ee 56 /- 
29/- English Electric £1... 30, - 613 3 25/710' 22/6 ’ Nil Swed. Match.B.kr.25 || 25 71 
67,9 General Electric £1.. 71 - 419 0 83 /- 78/= 146 Tate and I yle £1 “289 
17/- Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. | 17.6 5 0 Os! 60/- | 55 56 Tilling, Thos. £1 |.. | 55/7 
38/- Johnson & Phillips £1 38,9 5 3 3 | 68/412; 57/6 118 |! Tob. Seerts. Ord £i || 61) 
27/- 2c Siemens {1 . 28,9 5 4 4) 53/-", 399 35¢ —« TriplexSafetyG. 10/- | 40- 
Electric Light, ‘&e. 86/- 80/- 4b Tube Investments £l 81/3 
$975 $1 ¢ Brazil Trac., no par.. $10! 910 6 876 763 146 Turner & Newall £1 8] 
65,3 96 Bournemouth & Pie. 66/3xd 410 6) 57/415! 54/6 5a | United Dairies £1 ... 53 -x 
25,1012 56 British Pow.& Lt. £1 28.6 417 6 || 27/7 23/ 156 United eee Ae oe 
33/4 4b City of London £1... 34’- 4 9 0) 38/9 | 36/1 7 W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 38.9 
39,6 56 Clyde Valley Elec. £1 | 39 6x 4 0 0. 39 3 : ; 
- - 3 37 6 3a W iggins, TeapeOrd. £1 38/- 
483 7126 County of London £1 49 -x 46 0 W/< 61,9 56 Woolworth Ord. 5/- 
- - 4a ae fl tiny 38 /- 415 0 " aa 
33/- 56 vancashire Elec, £1 33 6x 4 811 70/7lo| 5¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
31/3 46 Lond. Ass. Elec. {1.. | 313x... | 4 9 7 13/405) oteid p ee || he 
44,10 9b Metro. Electric £1... 46 6xd 3d e 3 5 36 “2/1lo ON Canninielte. Mng. 5/-|| _ 
36 6 4106 Midland Counties {1 37 -xd 7d 316 O 813 73 9 “_ * Cons. Gids. of S. Ai. 1757 
20,1 4106 North-East. Elec. £1 31/-xd i ae 1614 15l4 Crown Mines 1¢ 10/- —: 1534 
46 66 North Metro. £1...... 48/9xd 1/2; 42 0 13 8 Ni De Beers (Det) a 
36 3 51,6 Scottish Power £1.... 37 -xd 6d 46 6 694 . 61 4 "20 Jo’burg. Cons. ) 42 62 
39/3 56 Sone eon ee 40/- 40 0 = 8 1014 25 age Corp. £1 Fee 
“ . : no 9%g 151 Ni L110 Tinto £5 
233 5*4b Gash. &C. £1........ 23/6 414 0 21/71 166 . 30 Roan Ant esdinn. ate 18/6 
119 4a_| Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... | 124 8 0 8 1034, | 10 7 Sub Nisel 16/—... 
22/7 27gb Newc.-on-Tyne £1 .. 3 410 0 89:¢ 8 8 6/- S¥rsinet C0 12 fy pd. 
10134 3b S. Metropolitan Stk. 106 5 3 3 ° 77 WX ticcmacmeranat (sts 
Motors and Cycle 139 é i Ww ‘tu a Gold £1 
45,7 5¢ Albion Motors Ord. £1 46 3 40 ¢ 2 ilun Ee veaini 
35.6 +2 12 55426 Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 36 3 4 2 9t 
276 50 « Austin 5/- . vaneas tt QOrn 8 16 O sian iions —_— 
20 Nil Birm. Sml. Arms £1 20 3 Nil ISSUE PRICES 
20,- 31:6 Dennis l/-. +08 22/6 518 0 
20 3 6<¢ Ford Motors £1. 06ee 207 516 6 : > 
48.9 21>h | Lucas, J. (£1)... 50 6 0 ¢ Iss ae I Is 
77 6 Leyland Motors £1... 80 - 6 5 Issue price Mor 2 ere price 
28 3 Morris Motors 5.- Od. 30/- 710 ( ee 
48 1 Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 50 10 O O AlInce. Box 5-; 10 - Cossor ¢ pi.; £1 
81,3 Rolls-Royce {1 ; 86 3 416 0 A.L.P. 5% db.; 100 Green Hearn 
2)7 Stand. Motor 5/-...... 14/- 10 13. O& Ass. Ppr. 5- | 7 Do. 6 pref 1( 
Shipping 5 Pret. £1 £l Oled I ve 3 T 
514 Clan Line Steam. {1 5 315 © Bandanga 5 - ca Gs 
3/1 Cunard {1 . 39 Ni Belgium 4 97 f K ectric 
17,9 Furness, W ithy ce 18/= 3 6 9 Birmgm. 3 98 4 I eb. O¢ 
19.9 P. & O. Det. £1 ..... 20/- 4 0 O. Brtn. Stad. hal London 31. 98 
18,3 Royal Mail Lines £i. 19 414 O. Bristol 3 101 LL. Pwr. 3 “9 
15,6 Union Castle Ord. £1 166 Nil Burton 3 N. Merc. I 2K 
Tea and Rubber Canada 314 98 S Shields 314 68 
146 Allied Sumatra £1 149 614 0 CossorOrd.5- 7 St g ( 
25 Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 26 - 6 2 0 
23.3 Bah Lias {1 .. on 26 3 11 8 6 — ee - i 
24,9 Jhanzie Tea £1....... 25/- 416 O l NIT TRL ST PRICES 
36.6 Jorehaut ‘Tea £1 ‘ 37. 6 6 0 0 , — ‘ 
329 Jokai (Assam) {1 . 33.9 5 0 9 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Associatior 
15.6 Linggi Plant. £1.... 16 10 77 &t (Table does not include certain closed trusts 
31 London Asiatic 2/- 33 63 3 
- le s 5 
311 Unked Senteng 2 -.|| 3 10 0 0 | Name and Group amp ane Group 
Oil 
74.0% sore Be ces 80 - £ Municipal & Gen. ae 3 
27/6 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 28 6 716 © For. Govt. Bond... _ Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 
28/1 Autock £1. . 32 /- Nil Limited Invest. 6a J 
5 Burmah Oil ee 5 4 18 0 Mid. & Southern... Keystone cseeeeeeees 
69 l0dpsclldps¢ Mexican Eagle M. $4 9- 10 3 9 Scottish & Northn. 3d Keystone 2nd 
£3814 Royal Dutch f1.100... | £395; 4 7 Oe Bank-Insurance Keystone Flex. 
4° Shell Transport £1 .. 4 4 6 3+ Bank &In sur. ° 3d Key. Consol. 
454 ‘Trinidad Lease. £1... 41316 6 5 O  Insurance® © ......66 Allied 
Miscellaneous Bank* Pbbimidate 3d Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 
19/- Aerated Bread £1..... 20/- 5 O O Invest. Trust® ...... 4)2d DR, AI dennte 
219 Allied News. £1 ...... 22'6 8 0 O |'Scot. B.I.1.1.%...... Do. TN nae 
23,9 Amal. Metal {1 ; 23.9 5 18 0 Cornhill deb.*. Die - OB scare 
14 Amal. Press 10/-...... 14/- 719 0 Cornhill def.* ...... 5d Elec. Inds. ..... 
13,4 Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 136 718 3 National Metals & Min. 
13 Assoc. News. Dt. 5'- 13 6xd 916 0. National C. ......... 3d Other Groups 
80 6 Assoc. P. Cement £1 8&1 3xd 510 0 National D. 6d Brit. Emp. ist Unit. 
58/9 Barker (John) £1... 62 6xd 416 O Nat. Invest. 3d Brit. Gen. “CC”... 
444 Boots Pure Drug 5,- 444 3 5 6 Amalgamated 3a Rubt er & Tin ...... 
253 Borax Deferred A 1. 26 DOB © GIG. ccc .<coccceces 3d. ||Producers ..........0. 
143 Bow. Paper Mills £1 15 Nil Gilt-edged ....... ; . | Domestic ............ 
46,1 Bristol Aero. 10/- 46 3 417 0 Scottish ..... pia 3d Ast Prov. “ A” 
419 Brit. Aluminium re 444 410 O Universal ..... x 3d Do. ‘B tata 
34/3 ——— Match £1.. 45 - 47 6 “a5 Moorgate’ . Do. Reserves 
51g Brit.-Amer. Tob. {1 5 lex 4 2 Ot Inv. Flexible ...... 6d Selective ““ A”’.. 
67.6 British Oxygen a s 75/- 4 0 O Inv. Gas & El. lied Selective “‘ B” 
51/3 Brockhouse (J.) , 526 910 O Inv. General......... 4).d ae _ 
62 Cable & Wir. on! 65 Nil Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 3d_s«é Brit. Trans. .... 
Carreras A Ord. £1 7 i DO 1D Ts GRE cctecescccee ose : 
113 Crittall Mig. Ord, 5/- 12/- Pea) OO” EE 3d | Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 
38,9 De Havilland Air. £1 40/- 6 5 0 _ _ British Bank Shrs. 
29.9 Dunlop £1 . 30 /- 6 0 O Provident .. 410d Do Insur. Shrs. 
36/1 Eastwoods Ord. £1. a 37/6 8 0 O. Security First 6d | Brewery 
13/- Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10 13/6 7 8 0 Keystone Protected Ist 
25/- Ever Ready Co. 5 256 616 © Gold 2nd Ser. ...... Do. 2nd 
18 Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 18 3 616 Of Do. 3rd 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. ) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends 
Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield worked on a 2 per cent. basis. (r) Calculated at 1812 annas per share of Rs. 9. 
‘ree of Income Tax. (v) Yield worked on 35% basis. Yield on 1614% basis. (z) Highest price 132/- 
per cent. capital bonus. Yield at 25 per cent. £6 5s. Cd.; at 16 percent. = £4 Os. Od. Paid on £300,000 more capital than 
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k) Yield on 30% 
Annas per share. 
and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 
in preceding year. 
(») Dividend before the 200% capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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Industry and Trade 


Worsted Spinners’ Re-organisation.—On March 
3rd, over four hundred firms of British worsted spinners, 
mainly situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, met in 
Bradford to consider means of eliminating redundant 
machinery, and consequently, price-cutting. A committee 
was appointed and proposals were adopted for an inves- 
tigation into the possibilities of price control and purchase 
of redundant plant. The initial expenses are to be covered 
by a levy of a penny per spindle, payable in two instalments. 
It is understood that any scheme which may be evolved 
will be a voluntary one. Preliminary investigations, 
classification of spindles, and adaptation of plans like those 
of the cotton spinners and the wool combers to fit worsted 
spinners’ needs, may take anything from six months to a 
year. It is estimated that support has already been 
received from two-thirds of the industry. 


* + * 


Purchase and scrapping of redundant plant will probably 
be easier than price fixing. The difficulties in the way of 
price-fixing are (a) the variety of raw material qualities 
with no fixed published prices for present or future dates, 
such as rule in the cotton futures market, and (5) the 
marked variation in spinning costs between one firm and 
another. Price control would necessitate investigation of 
offenders’ books—a degree of inquisition unknown in 
wool textiles since war-time State control. Some owners 
who operate plants, bought at bankruptcy prices, are 
quite satisfied with existing margins. Indeed, the interests 
and conditions of the worsted spinners are so diverse that 
the prospects of the inception of a voluntary scheme are 
unpromising. 


* * * 


Liverpool Steam Ship Owners.—The annual report 
of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association ex- 
presses the views of a representative body of ship owners 
in this country. In the report for 1937 satisfaction with 
last year’s improvement in international trade and freight 
rates is tempered by anxiety concerning the future. The 
report expresses grave concern at the deterioration of our 
balance of payments, especially as the Board of Trade’s 
estimate of shipping income in 1937 may have again 
been over-estimated. In the view of the Liverpool Ship 
Owners, the rise of British manufacturing costs, due 
partly to re-armament, is disquieting in that it increases 
the difficulties of British exporters. The prosperity of 
shipping cannot be maintained by one-way employment 
alone, “even if it were possible for the nation . . . to 
maintain its imports by drawing on its capital reserves 
and borrowing.”’ The principal event of the year in the 
domestic affairs of British shipping, the report points 
out, has been the evolution of a scheme of voluntary co- 
operation which came into force at the beginning of 1938. 
The Association, however, strongly criticises the coal 
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selling schemes which are “ operating to create price 
levels above those for competitive fuel in the open world 
market and in consequence to loss of custom in that 
market.” 

* * * 


Malaya’s Tin Tactics.—To induce the restricting 
producers to maintain their loyalty to a commodity contro} 
scheme is always difficult on a falling market. In the case of 
the tin scheme the difficulties are aggravated by reason of 
the fact that the low-cost producers are under-assessed 
and therefore at present making disproportionate sacrifices 
to keep the tin scheme in being. News from Malaya this 
week suggests that the authorities in that country may 
be beginning to kick against the pricks. The Government 
is considering a scheme whereby the F.M.S. miners wil] 
be allowed to produce an extra percentage during the 
April-June quarter. Since the excess production will be 
deducted from the quotas for the succeeding quarters, 
while the tin will be held in bond at the smelters’ works in 
Singapore and Penang, the proposal does not violate the 
principles of the tin scheme. Its ostensible object is to 
alleviate the country’s unemployment problem; though, 
in view of the fact that production must subsequently be 
curtailed, it seems a rather roundabout method of achiev- 
ing this end. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that political motives are involved. The Government’s pro- 
posal draws attention to the serious labour problems conse- 
quent upon the restriction of tin production, and it may 
conceivably be argued that if Malaya has adequate stocks 
the ratson détre tor the proposed buffer pool disappears, 
At all events, this latest development suggests that the 
problems of the International Tin Committee will not be 
easily resolved. A piquant situation may arise when pro- 
duction in Malaya has to be drastically curtailed at the 
end of June. 

* * * 


Motor Registrations Decline.—Ever since the begin- 
ning of the present season last September, the motor in- 
dustry has been suffering from a decline in the demand for 
its products ; and the January registrations unfortunately 
show that this downward trend continues. Owing to 
seasonal variations in demand, the registration figures in any 
month can be seen in perspective only by comparison with 
those of the same month a year earlier. For the fifth 
successive month, the January figures, on this basis, 
showed a decline. Private cars registered for the first time 
totalled 24,858 units, against 28,820 in January, 1937, a 
drop of 13:7 per cent. In recent months, however, a 
shift in demand has been evident from the higher to the 
lower-powered categories, with the result that new 
sales in the 8 horse-power class have actually exceeded 
those of a year earlier ; but even this consolation is lacking 
in the January figures. The decline in sales of the more 
popular types may be illustrated as follows :— 


January, January, 
1937 1938 
DS aickeeseussuakheabenben 7,332 6,714 
SS Susscunenedsuvasarasencs 7,846 7,428 
SI Bichiinsniedetdsianli 3,820 3,752 
ON a 3,334 2,305 


Increases compared with a year earlier were rare— 
being confined to the 17, 21 and 30 horse-power classes. 
Meanwhile, new sales of goods vehicles in January were 
10-8 per cent. smaller in 1938 than in 1937—7,256, 
compared with 8,132. A modest increase in sales 
certain categories of diesel-engined vehicles was 
insufficient to offset a sharp setback in practically every 
category of petrol-driven goods vehicle. 


* * * 


Employment in February.—On a superficial view 
the latest employment returns are not unsatisfactory, 
for the number of insured persons at work in Great 
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Britain increased from 11,309,000 on January 17th to 
11,324,000 on February 14th. This increase in employ- 
ment, moreover, was accompanied by a decrease in the 
number of unemployed on the registers of the employ- 
ment exchanges of Great Britain, from 1,827,607 to 
1,810,421. But there is usually a seasonal increase in 
employment between January and February. And if 
allowance is made for seasonal influences, the February 
returns appear less encouraging. Indeed, the increase 
jn the number employed between January and February 
was less marked than usual. Thus, our index of employ- 
ment, which is adjusted for seasonal variations, declined 
dightly, from 110} (1935 = 100) in January to 110 in 
February. Compared with a year ago, the position is 
even less satisfactory, for the number of insured persons 
in employment last month was only 20,000 higher than 
in February, 1937, while the number of registered un- 
employed showed an increase of 238,000. The incidence 
of recent changes in unemployment is shown below : — 


| 5 
Numbers in Thousands ercentage of Insured 
Persons Unemployed 


Industrial Group Approx. 
Feb. 22, | Jan. 17, | Feb. 14, Feb. 14, change 
1937 1938 1938 1938 since 
Feb. 22, °37 
Coal-mining / 136°8 09-5 98-7 11:4 3-9 
Engineering 5 -6* 55-6 57-1* 6:9 0-7 
Motor vehicles, cycles and 

aircraft ...... . = 14:2 23:3 27 0 7:7 3:2 
Metal goods manufactures 32:5 49-2 53:2 15'8 5-2 
Building ........ 156°5 196-5 174°5 16-9 1-6 
Public works contracting 117-2* | 115-5 112-0* 38-1 D7 
Cotton.. 39-9 78:6 91-6 22-4 12:6 
Woollen and worsted 17-0 48-7 47 0 21:1 +13°7 
Tailoring . 19-1 36:3 29-0 oS 4°5 
Hotel, boarding-house, etc., 

BED. sessceae ; 72:9 82-0 831 18:7 1-7 
Distributive trades ; 205 3 205 :°5 212:4 10:3 0-2 
All persons registered (in- 

cluding other trades 1572.0 18276 (1810 4 


_* These figures are not strictly comparable, owing to the change made last 
September in the method of counting the number of unemployed persons. 


With the exception of coal-mining and public works 
contracting, unemployment shows an increase in all the 
industries enumerated in the table. The determination 
has been most marked in the cotton, and woollen and 
worsted industries, in which unemployment has increased 
by 51,660 and 29,960 respectively during the past year. 


* + * 
The accompanying diagram shows the trend of the 


number of insured persons employed in Great Britain since 
1927. Employment marked a peak last autumn, but 


NUMBER EMPLOYED IN GREAT BRITAIN 





1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


has since shown a marked decline. Nevertheless, 
employment still remains substantially above the 1929 
level. There is normally a seasonal improvement between 
January and May. So far, however, the seasonal increase 
m employment has been less marked than usual. 


* * * 


Lower Steel Production. The latest returns of 
the British Iron and Steel Federation reveal a slight 
decline in the output of pig iron and crude steel between 
January and February. The production of pig iron fell 
from 761,100 tons in January to 693,300 tons in February, 
and the output of steel ingots and castings declined from 
1,081,400 tons to 1,057,600 tons. Calculated on a daily 
basis, however, production actually showed an increase, 
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from 24,540 tons to 24,760 tons in the case of pig iron, 
and from 41,600 tons to over 44,000 tons in the case 
of steel ingots and castings. Moreover, production last 
month remained well above the level of February, 1937, 
the increase amounting to 89,600 tons in pig iron and 
61,700 tons in steel ingots and castings. The trend of the 
production of pig iron and crude steel since 1927 is 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 
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Despite the decline in the demand for a number of 
steel products, such as tinplates, consumption remains 
heavy. Stocks of pig iron and steel, however, have recently 
tended to increase. The volume of new business, moreover, 
remains well below current output, and in the absence of 
a revival of buying during the next few months, operations 
nay have to be curtailed. But as the import duty on pig iron 
may be re-introduced, and those on steel raised, at the 
end of this month, a serious deterioration in the British 
iron and steel industry may be averted. 


* * * 
Cheaper Quicksilver. — The London spot price of 


guicksilver was reduced by 2s. to £12 15s. per flask of 
76 Ibs. during the past week. Well over £15 per flask was 
paid on the open market a year ago, but even the present 
reduced figure would not be possible without the co- 
operation of the Italian and Spanish agents. Despite the 
substantial requirements of the defence programme (quick- 
silver being used in scientific instruments and in anti- 
fouling paint) demand for the metal is slow. Fears of a 
shortage as a result of the hostilities in Spain caused many 
of the larger consumers to anticipate their requirements 
last vear—but the expected scarcity has not occurred. 
From the beginning of the civil war the Spanish Govern- 
ment has controlled the mines at Almaden and the quick- 
silver port of Alicante and exports from the latter have 
proceeded at a record rate. Moreover, Italy, the second 
largest producer, produced 2,305 metric tons last year, 
against a previous record of 1,998 metric tons in 1929. 
Supplies were therefore very plentiful last year, when 
British imports amounted to 1,655,000 Ibs., compared with 
1,284,000 Ibs. in 1936. In view of the fact that this expan- 
sion of British imports has continued in recent months, 
consumers are now showing great reserve. Only a sharp 
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contraction of supplies would suffice to improve the tone 

of the markets. That this is unlikely may be realised when 

it is pointed out that both Italy and Spain are in urgent 

need of foreign exchange and that the export of quick- 

silver is one of the easiest means of satisfying that need. 
* 7 


Wolfram Supplies and Prices.—Mainly owing to 
the reserve of consumers, the market in wolfram has re- 
cently been very quiet and prices have declined. Chinese 
ore is now quoied around 68s. per unit, against 85s. 
at the beginning of the year and 125s. to 130s. in the 
autumn of 1937. For most peace-time uses wolfram is still 
ioo dear, and other steel alloy metals (especially molyb- 
denum) are tending to take its place. Armament demand 
remains heavy; and the existence of a war in China—which 
normally supplies up to two-thirds of the world’s require- 
ments—makes it scarcely surprising that rumours of a 
shortage of supplies have, until recently, kept prices at a 
high level. China’s exports last year, however, amounted to 
165,178 metric quintals, against 70,499 quintals in 1936. 
This extraordinary increase was by no means due solely to 
the heavy shipments made before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties; for even in December exports were 12,421 quintals, 
against 10,041 in December, 1936. The bulk of the 
Chinese supplies comes, in fact, from the extreme South 
and South-West—a part of the country which, besides 
being outside the area of hostilities, has direct rail com- 
munication with French Indo-China. This consideration, 
coupled with the fact that the exports provide much- 
needed supplies of foreign exchange, makes it improbable 
that Chinese wolfram supplies will suffer any drastic cur- 
tailment in the near future. Fears of a shortage thus rest on 
very flimsy foundations. But if there is no likelihood of a 
shortage, the present price level is definitely too high, and 
the downward adjustment of quotations may be expected 
to continue. 

* . . 


Petroleum on the Farm.—Much information of 
practical value to farmers is contained in a_ booklet, 
issued by Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited, entitled “‘ Petro- 
leum and Agriculture.” An opening article describes the 
may uses to which the various types of tractor can be 
put on the modern farm. The improvement in tractor 
performance is illustrated from data collected under the 
Nebraska Testing Scheme in the United States. From 
the inception of the scheme in 1920 until 1926, tractor 


INDUSTRIAL 


THis week’s batch of reports from coalfield. 
industrial centres does not reveal any 
significant change of trend in the 
major branches of activity. In general, 
new business remains limited, in 
contrast to the usual revival in many 
trades at this time of year. The decline 
in new orders remains most marked in 
the export trade. Although the total 


ments, but the 
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In these circumstances, ap- 
proved prices are easier for spot ship- 
Control 
resisting the attempts of buyers to 
exploit the weakness of the market for 
immediate shipment by firmly main- 
taining their provisional quotations for 
backward positions. 
are being helped by the fact that there 


In this policy they 
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a 
weights were reduced by nearly 40 per cent. and fyg 
consumption by 35 per cent. Since then, tractor desi 
has been more or less standardised, recent development, 
having been mainly concerned with adapting the tracto 
to an ever-widening range of uses—and especially to the 
needs of the small mixed farm. To-day, thanks to develop. 
ments like row crop equipment, pneumatic-tyred drive 
wheels and a much greater range of sizes and types 
tractors are being used for every kind of operation, The 
completely horseless farm has, in fact, become a practical 
possibility. Its relative economy arises from the fact tha 
a power-driven appliance enables a man to control more 
power. The full benefit of the economy is not secured 
unless the tractor is fully loaded and is provided with 
suitably designed implements. 


* * * 


‘Trade Marks for India.--At the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi the Government is embodying in a Bill jg 
policy for the registration of trade marks. This js 
the consummation of about seventy years’ controversy, 
Hitherto India has been practically the only important 
country content to rely on advertisement as the sole means 
of trade mark protection. There has been no register or 
public record of trade marks, and little or no remedy 
against infringement except that available under common 
law. It was not possible for India to join any international 
conventions covering trade mark and patent rights; nor for 
any manufacturer or merchant domiciled in India to obtaig 
registration of a trade mark in countries where a domestic 
registration was a preliminary condition. The new Bill, 
closely following British law and practice, will clearly 
define trade marks, stipulate what may and what may not 
be registered, introduce classification of goods, define the 
rights of trade mark proprietors and provide remedies and 
reliefs for infringements; and a Register will be established, 
One section corresponding to Section 8 of the 1937 British 
Act provides for registered users; and a word or words in 
the Indian vernacular language, if a dictionary word, can 
be registered, even if the corresponding word in English 
or other languages is already registered or pending. Many 
marks now in use in India may have to be cancelled a 
being merely descriptive or laudatory. The dominating 
position of the merchant or importer class is being specially 
studied, with a view to adjusting equitably the rival claims 
of the actual manufacturers of the goods on the one hand 
and those of the importers on the other. 


REPORTS 


tonnages despatched last week showed 
a sharp drop to 176,000 tons, against 
230,000 tons in the previous week and 
253,000 tons in the corresponding week 
of last year. All the usual overseas 
markets appear to be “ off ” for the time 
being, and only some tentative inquiries 
are being received. In connection with 
the big Swedish railways order, tenders 
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consumption of steel continues at a high 
level, stocks are increasing. Our Cardiff 
correspondent already uses the term 
** depression ” in referring to the iron 
and steel industry in South Wales. 
Domestic demand for coal remains 
active, but export business is declining. 
If it were not for the operation of the 
selling schemes, our Newcastle corres- 
pondent points out, a severe fall in 
prices would probably have taken place. 
There has been no improvement in the 
cotton industry, and some spinners and 
manufacturers have described their 
sales this week as the smallest for a long 
time. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—New business remains 
very restricted. The contract commit- 
ments of the collieries are not enough 
to absorb output, and working time is 
being lost in nearly all parts ef the 


is little coal in the hands of speculative 
middlemen, and monthly quantities due 
to contractors are being cancelled if they 
are not taken. 

There are one or two contracts in the 
market, particularly for Spain and 
Portugal, but they have not yet been 
placed. Shipments at the South Wales 
ports last week totalled 395,500 tons, 
compared with 390,900 tons the 
previous week and 402,522 tons in the 
corresponding period last year. The 
depression in the iron and steel industry 
is reacting unfavourably on coke and 
industrial coals. Quotations for coke 
are slightly lower. Patent fuel is quiet 
but unchanged. Pitwood prices are 
weaker, and Portuguese supplies have 
been reduced from about 25s. 6d. to 
24s. ex ship. 

* 


Glasgow .—The shipping branch of 
the coal teade remains dull, and the 


have now been put in by one or two 
Scottish firms, at prices ranging from 
17s. to 18s. per ton. 

The home trade is also showing 
some sectional slackening, but is on th 
whole still satisfactory. Coastwise trade 
is rather quieter, the Irish trad 
having slowed down during the past 
week or two. Prices for shipping 
business remain easy. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Shipments 
of coal and coke from the North-Bast 
are disappointing, and if it were not fot 
the operation of “ controlled” 
selling, there is every reason to believe 
that a severe fall in prices would have 
taken place. Production is maintained, 
an indication that the industry § 
indebted to local trade for its present 
position. The Northumberland steam 
market is steady ; collieries are working 
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well enough at present, but there is still 
q lack of forward inquiry. Durham 
collieries have a regular trade, most of 
them being comfortably booked for the 
greater part of this month. Patent 
oven coke is easy owing to the lack of 
export trade, 


CoAL OuTPpUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Week ended 
February 19, 


Week ended 
February 26, 


1938 1938 
District 

s Wage- Wage- 
Outpt : earners Output earners 
000tons 000’s O000tons 000's 
NorthumberInd. 291:9' 45:6 303-3 45-5 
Durham ......... 713-3 117°'8 716:9 117-9 
Yorkshire ..... 982:°3 143-2 996:°9 143-3 


Lancs, Cheshire 
and N. Wales 365-7 69:1 368:0 69-0 
Derby, Notts & 


Leicester .. 761°9 98:7 7660 98:8 
Staffs, Worcs, 
Salop & War- 
SE eps 428-7 67°8 428-8 67:8 
South Wales and 
Monmouths... 821-2 137°6 825-3 137-5 
Other English 
districts* . 124°8 22:5 124-1 22-6 
Scotland ..... = 6538 91-4. 657:5 91:2 
Total . 5.1436 793-7 5,186°8 793-6 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 


Steel 


London .—According to the weekly 
report of the London Iron and Steel 
Exchange, quiet conditions rule in the 
markets, although there is little indica- 
tion of a decline in the tonnage passing 
into consumption. Most consumers 
have purchased their requirements for 
as far forward as they care to commit 
themselves, and as a consequence it is 
not expected that great activity will rule 


Iron and 


/ i 
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in the market for the next month or two. 
At the same time, expectations that the 
import duties will be raised at the end 
of March has led to a rush to deliver 
materials purchased abroad at a time 
when the stringency in the British 
market was at its height. 

New business in British and foreign 
pig iron has been limited, and stocks 
have accumulated at the producing 
and consuming works. At the current 
rate of consumption, however, it should 
not be long before stocks are reduced to 
more normal proportions. 

In the semi-finished steel department 
full supplies are now available for all 
classes of consumers, and this has 
enabled the finishing works to overtake 
arrears of orders. 

The demand for finished steel is 
steady, but with all the heavy steel- 
works operating at full capacity, con- 
tracts are being worked off more quickly 
than new business is coming forward ; 
but it is still difficult to place orders for 
near delivery for some descriptions of 
steel. Whilst export business remains 
quiet, Continental prices have shown 
a firmer tendency as a result of the 
recent meetings of the British, Cartel 
and American steelmakers. 


* 


Sheffield.—The tendency in the 
iron and steel market is towards easier 
conditions. So far as iron is concerned 
supplies are well in advance of demand, 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
revival, consumers being adequately 
covered by contract, in many cases 
up to the end of the first half of the 
year. A re-imposition of the duty on 


imported iron, for which application is 
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to be made, would, it is argued, go 
a considerable way to straighten matters 
out. 

Demand for basic steel billets is as 
strong as ever, and business in acid 
billets continues good. Stainless steel 
sheets and wire rods continue very 
active. Prices are unchanged. 

Business in the scrap market 1s 
limited, especially for iron, prices of 
which are showing a sagging tendency. 
Heavy foundry cast iron is quoted at 
70s.-75s. per ton, and heavy wrought 
iron for shearing has dropped ito 
about 82s. 6d. per ton. High-speed 
steel is obtainable down to £60 per ton. 


* 


Middlesbrough .—Whilst the output 
of Cleveland foundry pig iron is not 
large, stocks are accumulating at makers’ 
works. Local foundries are consuming 
the Midland and Continental iron 
which they were obliged to purchase 
some time ago owing to their inability 
to secure local iron. It is expected that 
the import duty on pig iron will be 
re-imposed at the end of this month, 
whilst imports of semi-finished steel 
will be restricted to the import quota. 

In the steel departments arrears of 
delivery of some classes of material 
have been overtaken, and orders for 
light sections and for sheets could be 
delivered fairly promptly. The heavy 
finished departments continue busy 
and have good order books. 

Blast-furnace coke supplies are now 
in excess of the demand, and owing to 
the reduced inquiry for export, the 
position is easier. Local merchants 
have no difficulty in disposing of heavy 
steel-melting scrap at official prices. 
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Cardiff.—Production in the tinplate 
industry has slightly increased. The 
latest official returns give an output 
equal to 52-4 per cent. of nominal 
capacity, compared with the previous 
figure of 50-96 per cent., but further 
mills are closing down. The minimum 
quotations for tinplates and sheets, 
as well as for steel bars and pig iron, 
are unaltered. Heavy stocks of blooms, 
billets and bars in the Midland area 
are held partly responsible for the 
reduced demand for steel, and it is 
expected that with the resumption of 
normal duties and the discontinuance 
of extra quota deliveries from the 
Cartel Continental countries the local 
position will improve. Shipments of 
tinplates at Swansea last week dropped 
to 4,592 tons, compared with 7,788 tons 
a year ago, and stocks have further 
increased to 8,249 tons. 


* 


Glasgow.—While export business 
remains quiet, there is no falling off in 
home demand, and specifications against 
contracts are being promptly received 
at producing plants. Steel makers are 
still overwhelmed with work, and in the 
finishing trades, owing largely to the 
now plentiful supplies of semis, arrears 
of orders are being overtaken. Book- 
ings of finished material have been 
fairly heavy this week, whilst inquiries 
are numerous and cover large tonnages. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Some pro- 
ducers of yarn and piece-goods have 
described their sales as the smallest 
for a long time. Amongst merchants 
there has been a good deal of nervous- 
ness with regard to future trading 
conditions. Raw cotton prices have 
tended to fall again. Poor advices have 
been received with regard to world 
consumption, but it is anticipated that 
farmers will approve the American 
Government’s acreage proposals by a 
big majority. 

Spinners have not met with any 
encouragement. Moderate lines have 
been put through in coarse and medium 
American counts. Buying in Egyptian 
descriptions has been patchy and not 
of any importance. Spinners have com- 
plained of delivery instructions being 
poor. Turnover in the cloth section 
has been disappointing, and sales of 
more than retail dimensions have been 
of rare occurrence. Export trade has 
been at a low ebb, and no foreign outlet 
has been active. A moderate volume 
of fresh business has been done in home 
trade fabrics. Amongst traders there is 
still persistent reference to the heavy 
stocks at the weaving sheds and in 
Manchester warehouses. Some of these 
goods are sold, but cannot be delivered. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Unfortunately for 
the jute industry, the Indian jute mills 
have not yet been able to come to a 
working agreement, and, judging by 
prices, a settlement of the controversy 
seems as far off as ever. Stocks of 
hessians in Calcutta showed a further 
big increase at the end of February 
to 296,000,000 yards, the highest 
point reached since these figures 
were compiled in 1930. Conditions in 
America, the largest consumer, do not 
favour a continuance of a high rate of 
consumption. Unless the Indian mills 
in the Association voluntarily restrict 
their output, the world’s markets are 
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likely to be flooded with low-priced 
goods. 

Producers in the trade are losing 
money, and have been doing so for some 
time past, as the result of over-produc- 
tion. Many will be forced out of the 
trade if present conditions continue 
much longer. The non-Associated 
mills have apparently plenty of money, 
and they refuse to fall in with the ideas 
of the Associated mills. The annual 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association was to have been held on 
February 18th, but it was postponed 
until Friday, March 11th, probably with 
the view to exploring every avenue for 
a settlement of the vexed question of 
working hours. The non-Associated 
mills are working in most cases 108 
hours per week, compared with the 
Associated miils’ 54 hours per week. 
The “ outside ”’ mills have already made 
tentative offers for an agreement on the 
basis of all mills working 45 hours per 
week, with the exception of the mills 
having less than 250 looms, which 
would work 54 hours per week. ‘This 
offer has been turned down by the 
Association, 20 per cent. voting against 
an agreement which did not compel all 
mills to work on the same basis. 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(Thousand bales) 


Week Total 








| ended Deliveries 

Variety j : 

‘ Aug. 1,| Aug. 1, 

7 ~_ 1936- 1937- 

| saan | 1020 | Mar. 5, | Mar. 4, 

| 1936 | 1938 | “1937 1938 

American ...... 31-0 28:3 731 796-0 
SS Veeener 3-4 44 221 198-2 
Peruvian, etc.... 1:7 1-8 97 79-6 
Egyptian ......... 9-3 6°6 240 215°7 
Sudan Sakel 2:2 2:1 a 13-0 
East Indian 3°4 5-7 256 196-6 
Other countries 2°5 2:7 211 199° 5 
NE cacces 53-5 51-6 1,765  1,698°6 


THE COMMODITY 


MARKETS 


THE downward trend of the prices of 
sensitive commodities, which followed 
the short-lived improvement some 
weeks ago, has continued. 

In the absence of an improvement in 
industrial activity in the United States, 
and in view of the general deterioration 
on the world economic front, con- 
sumers are not anxious to increase their 
stocks. The steady downward trend of 
prices, therefore, is scarcely surprising. 
Among non-ferrous metals, copper, 
spelter, and tin were marked down, but 
lead was slightly dearer. Rubber prices 
declined owing to the small demand 
from consumers. Raw cotton was again 
marked down. Wheat prices gave way 
on favourable crop news from the 
United States and raw sugar prices 
were also marked down. 

The downward trend of prices in 
the United States is reflected in 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities (December 31, 1931 
100), which declined from 151.0 to 
150.4 during the week ended last Wed- 
nesday. A month ago the index stood at 
148.9 and a year ago at 216.0. 


Metals 


Copper.—After fluctuating within 
narrow limits, prices closed on 
Wednesday showing a loss of 7s. 6d. per 
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ees 


ton on the week. Although the present 
season is normally one of active demand 
business has been small this week. 
General distrust in the economic out. 
look is such that even the encouragi 

statements made by the Government 
in Monday’s Defence debate had no 
effect on prices. Last week’s increase 
in home warehouse stocks came as an 
unpleasant surprise, though its actual 


effect on the statistical position js 
unimportant, 
aw 
Tin.—In consequence of a poor 


demand, prices sagged a little further 
this week. Market interest has been 
mainly centred on the Malayan scheme 
for increasing production during the 
second quarter, discussed in a Note in 
the Industry and Trade Section. The 
object is to prevent many of the smaller 
Chinese-owned mines from being closed 
down as a result of the sharp reduction 
in the quota. In the long run, however, 
the difficulties of the Malayan tin- 
mining industry can only be removed 
by a revision of the country’s standard 
tonnage; this is definitely too low, 
which means that Malayan production 
is always at a lower rate of capacity 
than that of other producing countries, 


* 


Lead and Spelter—Both metals 
showed marked resistance. In the week 
ended Wednesday, lead actually rose by 
3s. 9d. per ton, while spelter lost a 
similar amount. Turnovers were small, 
but the general tone was satisfactory, 
The favourable weather is assisting 
building activity and thus stimulating 
the demand for lead, while outputs 
were lower in January. The world’s 
zine output fell from 161,600 to 156,900 
short tons between December and 
January, while lead production was 
reduced from 165,700 to 159,000 short 
tons. Even so, however, production 
still exceeded consumption and stocks 
consequently continued to increase. 

SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Date Copper, Tin Lead | Spelter 

1938 | Tons Tons Tons | Tons 
February 25 ... 1,550 500 1,900 900 
- 28 ... | 1,050 330 | 1,150 275 
March 1 1,950 525 1,150 950 
. 2 2,100 180 350 ~=—-:1,200 

= 3 900 | 285 1,500 1,650 

a 4 900 260 800 | 1,050 

“ 7 1,000 | 90 750 925 

9» 8 1,550 | 225 550 325 

9 700 360 = 1,200 400 


“| 
U.K. Stocks 
| Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 


1938 1938 

Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons Tons 
SN aint satis niliciccatnabiasit 7,979 9,034 
Rough ek Let 6 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... | 3,472 3,045 


Grains 


The wheat markets have had a rather 
weaker tendency in sympathy with 
North American markets where the 
improved outlook for the United States 
winter wheat crop has had a depressing 
influence. Leading American experts 
forecast a winter wheat crop of around 
659 million bushels against a_ final 
out-turn of 685 millions last year. 

Demand for home-milled flour has 
been quiet at unchanged rates. 
Absence of demand and some increas¢ 
in the selling pressure of American 
were responsible for a sagging tendency 
in the price of maize. Very little 
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interest 1S being shown in new crop 
plate. Meanwhile business in im- 

ed feeding barley remains very 
quiet. Owing to the present spell of 
mild weather consumptive demand for 
feed barley is below normal in Conti- 

gental countries. Business in English 
hing descriptions is virtually over 
and the qualities now coming on to the 
market are much less satisfactory. 
Prices are consequently lower. 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 Quarters) 
Week ended Season to 


Feb Mar Mar Mar. 


26, 5, 4, S. 
1938 1938 1937. 1938 
From - 2 Pe 

N. America 450 415 18,577 14,889 
Argentina and 

Uruguay ‘ 413 322 11,924 4,841 
Australia ‘ 486 380 7,254 7,352 
Russia : 16 10 11 4,265 
Danube and dist... 133 127 6,763 5,007 
India . 37 14 958 1,033 
Other Countries... 33 42 962 467 

Total . 1,568 1,310 46,449 37,854 

“ 

UK. . pedéns 304 216 11,693 9,876 
“ Orders ”” 412 270 11,704 7,814 
France..... 88 69 849 601 
Belgium . ‘ 65 64 3,027 3,493 
Holland 73 43 1,122) 2,168 
Italy... 26 30 3,744 696 
Greece 25 54 1,285) 1,226 
Scandinavia ‘ 108 35 1,237 1,042 
Austria, etc. 53 40 1,263 1,319 


Other European 
Countries 

Ex-European 
Countries .. 160 264 9.865 6.927 
Total 1,568 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended 


Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 
1938 1938 


Wheat . meee cwt. 281,106 235,675 
Barley . lene cwt. 76,919 67,046 
ba cwt. 53,708 44,069 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat.—Demand 
for bacon on the London Provision 
Exchange was quiet and prices were 
unaltered. Hams, on the other hand, 
were rather dearer. 
butter were firm, but Danish was 
teduced in price. Cheese was generally 
ashade dearer than a week ago. The 
seasonal decline in the price of eggs was 
continued this week, while demand 
showed an improvement at the lower 
level. At Smithfield Market beef was 
slightly cheaper, with other sorts of 
meat showing little alteration. 


* 


Colonial Produce. — The markets 
Were generally rather featureless. Accra 
cocoas were marked up, but the London 
spot market in coffee was quietly steady. 
Raw sugar was a quiet market and 
Prices showed a sagging tendency. 
Demand for Indian teas at this week’s 


Colonial makes of 
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auctions was a little stronger, and prices 
in some instances showed a tendency to 
rise. Plainest and low medium 
Ceylon teas were firm, but finer teas 
were rather weaker. 


* 


Fruit.— The exceptionally fine 
weather has had a favourable effect on 
demand, and business was brisk during 
the past week. At Covent Garden, 
according to The Frwuitgrower, apples 
were steady in response to a consistent 
inquiry; new season apples from South 
Africa and New Zealand have begun 
to arrive. Trade in South African 
pears has been better and grapes from 
the same source have sold well. Sales of 
peaches, nectarines and plums _ have 
been active. Oranges were a steady 
trade, while grape fruit were in limited 
supply. Prices of lemons remained at 
a fairly low level. 


* 

Vegetables.— At Covent Garden 
during the past week, says The Fruit- 
grower, asparagus met a_ consistent 

OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 
Week ended 


Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 


1938 1938 
Bacon 
Arrivals in London (bales) : 
Danish .. ee areas 13.604 13,870 
ID vs vi dicniiesccwandieed 7,420 7,024 
Dutch oe ’ 1,908 
Lithuanian as aban 1,003 1,138 
Polish § ....: ‘ wae 2,925 3,124 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : 
DD néscuetancce 6,260 15,483 
D/d for home consumption 7,439 12.875 
Exports... asnake 110 702 
Stocks, end ot week oo... 106.144 | 108.050 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Brazilian—Landed 1 116 
D/d for home consn. 29 og 
og MED Scdeecasess 
Stocks, end of week.. 2,295 2.313 
Central and S. American : 
a eae 4,833 6,102 
LD dfor home consumpti ion 1,945 2,223 
Exports 834 1,222 
Stocks, end of “week. os 72,239 74.896 
Other kinds—Landed ...... 24.626 17.989 
; D/d for home consn. 4,169 3.063 
Exports ... 516 2.605 
Stocks end of week. 98,856 111,177 
MEAT: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
lotal ecetuccxans 8,963 8.384 
Beef and veal jane sawuiws 4.749 4.457 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2.650 2.381 
Pork and bacon ..........65 | 834 899 
Poultry, etc. ; 73 647 
PEPPER : 
Movements in Lond. (tons) : 
Black—Landed.. ; 
- Delivered. 4 3 
Stocks, end of week. 1,95] 1.948 
White—I anded . j 23 14 
- Delivered — 78 20 
Stocks, end of week 10,838 10,832 
SUGAR: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
Imports seveeses | SROOG 11,930 
Deliveries . clinibaintiaai 14.858 17.263 
Stocks, end of week ....... | 298,947 | 293,614 
TEA :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) 
RS ees 45.139 44.365 
i Pa cAseretnindiatevedenens 5,656 4.710 
as nc cncnedndubiende 19.398 17.576 
Java shubeeeeunecnnmene 3,386 2,480 
SE” cesdecewennssecnwones 481 1,011 
Atrica 4,839 5.087 
Potal 78,899 76,129 


* Weeks ended Feb. 24 and Mar. 3 respectively. 


585 
inquiry, while house-grown beans were 
cheaper as a result of larger supplies 
Cucumbers, lettuce, tomatoes and other 
salads sold well owing to the warmer 
weather, and business in new potatoes 
increased. Winter cabbage, savovs and 
cauliflower continued to realise good 
prices. Sprouts, at the close of the 
season, were still arriving in good con- 
dition. Good parsnips were scarce and 
dear, but washed carrots were easier, 
and turnips were a slow trade. Busi- 
ness in old potatoes was unchanged. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—The second 
official estimate of the new linseed crop 
in Argentina, at 80,000 tons below the 
December figure, has not entirely saved 
the market from the current weakness 
which extends to practically all grains. 
On February 26th the exportable sur- 
plus (according to the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture) had been re- 
duced to 835,000 tons, but in view of 
the inclination o; the Ministry to 
underestimate, this is regarded in the 
trade as decidedly optimistic and likely 
to be increased later in the season, as 
was the case last vear. Together with 
Lruguay’s supplies, the total is put at 
around 900,000 tons. The contribution 
of India to world supplies is still a 
matter of doubt, but should shippers’ 
ideas of prices be met, it is likely to be 
as much or even more than in the 
season now drawing to a close. 

A sharp reaction in Egyptian cotton- 
seed sent prices tumbling down and 
black March shipment to Hull was 
done at £5 12s. 6d. per ton. Prices have 
since rallied and the me is steady 
though business is small. The weakness 
in vegetable oils is more pronounced 
and demand poor. Linseed oil has de- 
clined to about £26 1Ss. per ton for 

orward delivery and cotton oil ex Hull 
per ton cheaper. The demand 
for oilcakes continues satisfactory and 
mill prices are maintained. 


18 10s. 


* 


Rubber.—The market has been dull 
and idle and prices have shown a 
sagging tendency. In consequence of 
the poor outlook for consumption in 
America it is being suggested that 
when the International Committee 
meets on March 29th it may further 
reduce the quota for the second quarter. 
This however, appears unlikely. 

MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 

4AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 

1938 1938 

Landed tons 3,782 1,670 
Delivered tons 923 1,323 
Stocks, end of week . tons 71,225 71,572 





AMERICAN 


Mar. 2, Mar. 9, 
1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
heat, Chicago, May ......... 9314 8814 
. Winnipeg, May ...... 127 120 
Maize, Chicago, May ......... 593 587g 
ts, Chicago, May ............ O54 2934 
Rye, C Chicago, itso ies 74lg 695g 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ...... 64!2 21g 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9°7212 9°67! 
Producers’ export 10:00 9-95 


Mar. 2, Mar. 9, 
1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot .... 42:00 41°87!» 
Lead, N. ¥., Spot .... : 4°50 4-50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, Spot.. 4°75 4:50 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, March ... 5°87 5-74 
Coffee, N.Y. ae 
Rio, No. 7 .......... 514 514 
Santos, No. ‘4. ie ; 734 754 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot. ; 9:24 9°16 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 2, Mar. 9, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib cont, 
CottcB, Am. Mid., Mar. , 9:15 9-07 
Lard, Chicago Mar. . 8:°82'2 8-75 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
per barrel .. 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 14°) ¢ 144 
Do. Do. Apr. 141lig 1438 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 
Cg. Spot.... pariuctdseosedoe 3°15 3:05 
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GRAIN, Etc.— 

Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Liv. Marc fh, per -cental 

Flour, per 280 Ibs.— 
Straits, d/d London . 


Manitoba, ex store 


Barley, Eng. Gaz. ay. 
Oats, 


9» . * 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 icing 


Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 lbs.— 
English long sides.. 


Argentine chilled hinds 


Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— 
English wethers 


N.Z. frozen wethers 


Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 
N.Z. trozen 


Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. 


BACON (per cwt.)— 
English ee 
Danish 
Dutch 


Irish 


HAMS (per cwt.)— 
Canadian pases 


United Siates 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)— 


Australian ......... O0ccscoscocccese 


New Zealand ......... 


Danish ° 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 


RN li cho 


New Zealand 


English Cheddars .,............. 


SE Obbetikeielicbit 


COCOA (per cwt.)— 
Se 


Trinidad 


Grenada boieistesaebebesabibnios 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 


Santos supr.c. & ft. , 


Costa Rica, medium to good 


Kenya, medium 


EGGS (per 120)— 


English (15-1519 Ib.) ......... 
Danish (1512 Ib.) .............. 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, Jaffa ............ boxes * 
2 Brazilian .........boxe 
Lemons, Malaga ........... cases 
" Sicilian ......... boxes 


Applies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 
» » (var.) ... boxes 4 
Grapes, Almeria ...... barrels 


Grapefruit, Jaffa ............... ; 


LARD (per cwt.)— 


Irish, iinest bladders ............ 


A ED { 3: 


PEPPER, per lb.— 


Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 


White Muntock —. .............. 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
King Edward ..... seed 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 


Centritugals, 96°, prpt. shipm., 
Cie MPM es cccccccccsecces 


REFINED—London— 


Yellow Crystals ............... 


BS ial ec icccag ieee Stk 


* February 17 and 24 respectively. 
and do not include the Government tax. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE 


2. 


Mar.9, | Mar 
1938 } 193 
| 
| SUGAR (per cwt.)—conr. s 
| I haan 21 
d. PI. sinh Sebastes wanna { 4 
0 | mi 
LB Home Grown ............... - 
TEA (Auction Average) (per Ib.) — 
6 Ns BR... .noccces sastsescoses RB 
0 I ae . 14 
SPE ssteestacees seennenee 46 
© Java pninissnbectsenthiansbeniveses Aa 
2 I ea il 
5 ee ies 12 
6 SD ik cencas ceccveccecesccse 14° 
0 TOBACCO (per Ib.)— S 
Virginia stemmed and un- fo 
stermmed, common to fine Ll 2 
5 Rhodesian stemmed and un-f 0 
, stemmed a: l 
? Nyasaland stemmed and un- 0 
6 stemmed 7 1 
g East Indian stemmed and un-f[ 0 
8 i stemmed . ee 
10 | TEXTILES 
v COTTON (per Ib.) — 
Raw, Mid.-American ..,...... ; 5 
8 » Sakellaridis, F.G.F, .... ° 8 
2 | » Giza, F.G.} “ bbbbobntes 7°61 
4 Yarns, 32’s Twist |. Nidlskneiiien 1052 
10 | 9. 40’s Weft . ° 
| % 60’s Twist (Egyptian) is 
o | Cloth, 32 in. Printers. 116 yds., s. 
. 16 16, 32’s & 50's . 18 
0 | 9 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
0 | 19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s ‘ 24 
0 | 99 38 in. ditt » 38 yds., 
0 | 18 * 16, 10 Ib 10 
- 39 in. ditto, 37 yds., 
0 16 * 15, 814 Ib...” ; 9 
FLAX per ton)— Z, 
0 Livonian ZK, f 09 
0 ‘eps 70 
Pernau HD a 70 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort. ..... J 85 
: ~ (87 
HEMP (per ton)— 
0 Italian PC De 71 «#O 
0 Ma it, Mar.-May “J2” 26 
uv JUTE (px 1 
U Nativ ist mkKs., c.i.f. H.A.R B., 
0 reb.—Mar i8 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. D j Feb 
Ea ecccccccces 17/15 
0 
rt) 4 
SISAL, African, Mar May { . 
8 
. SILK (per Ib.) — s 
0 Ca mn X 7 
VU Japan J © 
0 7 
0 | Ital » raw, fr. Milan , 9 
Ll 6 
> WOOL (per Ib.)— 
English, Soutt Wn, greasy .. ] 
Uv om Lincolr 2, washed ] 
0 Queensland, scd 
0 N.S.W. greasy, s per comt 
0 N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50 6 
. Crossbred 40-44 
Tor \- 
0 AA 7 
é4vierinos ‘U'S average 
0 ps coe 
0 Crossbred 48’s 
0 = 40's , Sdianieabionin 
v vr 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s 
9 ' 
3 Welsh, best Admiralty, f - 
5 Dur! im, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 21 
6 {29 
Sheffield, best bh use, at pits ...< << 
9 L 24 
6 IRON AND STEEL per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. . » 109 
Bars, Middiesbrough , 65 
Steel rails, heavy .... ‘ 202 
| Tinplates . per box 22 
9 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
; Copper— 
3 Sf 40 
0 Standard cash .................. 1 40 
0 ; 
9 | Three months ............ J 40 
o | “om 
Tin— . 
Standard cash ,........... saa 186 
L186 
; | Three months .................. { 186 
| Lead, soft foreign— 
rt} | . 15 
0 | RIUM  idibsnbhnseehpbecvsescauaiens { 15 
6 i Engli h, pig .. seers eereesees 17 
6 | Spelter, G.O.B.— 
| MEE nculicenedivesvtanivasnibascuc’ { + 
27 . 
<'8 Aluminium, ingots and bars...... 100.¢ 
: roiling billets ...... 102 
4\4 | Nickel, home and export......... 1 — 00 
0 a ~ ae JS 67/0/0 
0 Antimony, Chinese .....,......... L 6800 
s. 
Wolfram, Chinese per unit J 74 
3 76 
£ 8. 
9 Platinum, refined ......per oz.... 71 
- | Quicksilver er 76 lbs {121 
6 c seeveeee eee L i21 


10/0 17/100 
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PRICES 


Mar. 2 Mar, 4 
1938 1938" 
GOLD, per fine 9 fo as 
eoe, per fine Ounce _—ng.. cea eeeee 139 10 139 7 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
eine a 3 
MT csenescvsesccccasccsesscsccvecacs : 2 6 1 8 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng Portland, d/d site Lond 
Nn paper bags 20 to ton (free “returnable 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non returnable) 
4-ton loads and upwards ine 42 
“5. Per tog 
CHEMICALS— s. d a4 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% J 0 1 0 
L l Uy l Oi 
i. CD Ncksnssdinveiessercc a oe oe 02 
LO3 93 
go ORALIC, MET on. ccccccccccccce , OS 0 5 
VU 6 0 6 
»  Lartaric, | nglish, less 5 i. . g 1 | 
Ll lg ty 
Alcohol, Plain Et i te eee 12 0 F 
2 2 0 
Ammonia, carb. ............. ton 29/0/0 20/09 
L<!0/0 2109 
» _ Sulphate .. ° 7140 7/140 
Arsenic, lump ; Per ton 35/0/0 35/99 
5. d 
Borax, gran sccsvccee PCF Cwt. 3 6 Be 
“— ‘ 5 0 45 
Nitrate of soda . per cwt 8 ¢ 5 ; 
Potash, Chiorate, net .. J V0 4 0 4 
Ll UO 4p Q 
Sulphate .. srrsssee PEF OWL “1g Q 49 : 
Soda Bicarb, eresesecesee PCF Cw. 4 10 0 10 0 


L ll O ll 9 

TE eee percwt,.J 3 0 5 0 

a. § §s 53 

Sulphate of Copper ... perton 1815/0 18/159 
COPRA (per ton)— 

©.D. Straits, c.f. ......... sees =12/17/6 12/76 


HIDES (per ib.)— . da xd 
sal Must JS 0 454 05 
Wet waited, Australian ............ L 05 0 5% 
West Ir ¢ 0 S 0 3 
West Indian ...... L 0 - 04 
. J O 4%, O My 
— “LO 5g 0 54 
J 0 6% 07 
Dry and Drysalted ¢ ye 4 i 
vs ’ L 0 fg OU 7 
Market Hides, Man hester— J 0 4 0 4 
Best h aVY VK aid heiler t ) 5lg 0 5y 
Best cow 4 O 3% 0 J 
LO 44 0 4 
OU CME sicsscccceccsscacssceree% © Sie) Mem 
L 0 6% O 6) 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine ; 2 5 6 
L 6 0 00 
sEATHER lb.j— 
i 5/14 Ib : 2S 11 
, : Saag em (24 21 
Sole [2a 20 
Bark lanned Sole 3 2 30 
Shoulders trom DS Hides 1 > : ; 
= Eng. or WS do. .. i 2 9 09 
ae | 1 6 
Bellies trom DS do. 0 5 0 5 
- { 0 6 06 
Eng. or WS do. .........J 0 6 O86 
rm L108 08 
Dressi z Hides Cote e eee eeeenenes J 1 i 1 4 
ng ac \ 1 10 110 
o f, 20/35 Ib. perdoz J 3 6 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz at 46 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 2 
Motor Spirit, IN 1, London 1 5lo 1 5h 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Load, O 10lg 0 104 
ly ou, in bulk, lor contracts 
ex instal. lhames— . 
kurna Sea 
Diesel Se S = 
ones tper cen J 13/12/6 13/108 
PREEEUEEUEEN wecnsseocioscesoceecs ee L17 100 17/00 
RUBBER (per |b.) — 3 d. 5. a 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O Tig bby 
bine hard Para hecdtasuneden v0 Oo 0 0 
SHELLA( per cwt.)— 420 40 
ee L 45 44 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
DAGON TOWER eccececceccccccccccce i9 0 WoO 
TIMBER 
Swedish u/s 3*8 ...... per std. 22/10/0 22/100 
2 ee - 22,0/0 22/00 
274 : 8 1910/0 19/10/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. a 23/10/0 23/100 
Pitchpine ............... perload 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Rio Deals .. per std, 35/0/0 35/0/0 
RN icine censnce per load 27/0/0 27/00 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. tt. 0/12/0 0/120 
English Oak Planks weak 9 0/6/0 0/6/0 
English Ash Pianks ...... . 0,7/0 0/7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
ReDOOEs TUBE ce ccccscccccccccccccs 27/12/6 26 is 
Rape, refined . iduubleneunnete 36,0/0 35 MH 
Cotton-seed, crude ............... 19/10/0 19/0 A 
c oconul, BE  evbnnteusie ines 18/150 17/12) 
eee ss adasbianuls desidiiecaiidiinh 16/15/0 15/7/6 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... 9/15/0  9/15)0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— ‘ 
a Plate, Mar. ....0cccccsscosese 12/11/3 12/108 
eI diccatbesncdoarkdcsabesones 14/6/3 13/15) 
s. d. 8. 0 
BED casisscivncs per cwt. 31 9 32 


. ° . ia —_ 
t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


IMPROVEMENT IN NET REVENUE MAINTAINED 


PASSENGER RECEIPTS 


BEST SINCE 1929 


INCREASING COSTS 


ELECTRIFICATION POLICY 


CURRENT YEAR’S 


OUTLOOK 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S REVIEW 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held at Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1, on Thursday, March 10, 1938, Sir Josiah Charles 
Simp, G.C.B., G.B.E., chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman: I will now ask the assistant secretary to read the 
notice convening the meeting. 
The assistant secretary 

accordingly. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I now lay on the table the 
report and accounts for the past year, and as they have been in your 
hands for some days, I presume you will, as usual, take them as read. 


(Mr G. R. Smith) read the notice 


ADMINISTRATION 


It is with great sorrow I have to refer to the fact that during the 
past year we have lost by death three members of our board. 

On August 14th Sir Arthur Rose died, after a short illness, at 
lie was a man of wide experience, high capabili- 
He was also an indefatigable worker for 


the early age of 62. 
ties, and sound judgment. 
the company, and represented us on MacBraynes and the Scottish 
Motor Traction Companies, and his work for the country, especially 
as Commissioner for Special Areas in Scotland, is well known; 
indeed—and it is a sad thought—had he spared himself more in 
public service he might still have been with us. 

You will remember that a year ago we reported that Mr Ismay was 
away on sick leave. In June last he resigned, and he passed on 
several months later. There thus came to an end a long family 
connection with the old London and North Western and the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Companies, and we have suffered a 
great loss, especially in our shipping interests. 

Another long family connection, this time with the Midland and 
london Midland and Scottish Railway Companies, ended by the 
death on November 23rd of Mr Douglas Vickers. He had been a 
director for thirty-five years, and his industrial and engineering 
experience and his friendship and counsel will be greatly missed. He 
also rendered great service as a British Representative on the Per- 
manent Cominission of the International Railway Congress Asso- 
dation. 

As you will have seen from the report, Mr Murray, unable to 
travel regularly to London owing to ill-health, resigned his seat at 
the board, but I am glad to say we still have the benefit of his 
‘perience and advice on the Scottish Committee in Glasgow. His 
Place has been taken here by Sir Robert Greig, who joined our 
Scottish Commiitee on February 22, 1934, and has a great knowledge 
of agricultural and Scottish interests. 

Viscount Runciman, who you will remember resigned from the 
board in 1931 on his appointment as President of the Board of Trade, 
has been re-elected a director, and the company are fortunate in 
‘gain having the benefit of his wide experience and specialised 
knowledge. 

We have also been fortunate in the accession to the board of Sir 
Robert Burrow s, who has extensive knowledge of the large industrial 
nd commerciai interests of Lancashire. 

You will share our satisfaction that His Majesty in the Coronation 
onours conferred a knighthood on Sir William Wood, our Vice- 

sident for Finance and Service Departments, who has rendered 

€ service to British railway interests generally. 
I regret to say our chief accountant, Mr Taylor, has retired 





through ill-health. 
George Morton. 


He has been succeeded by his assistant, Mr 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 


I should like to mention before coming to a review of the 1937 
results, that in conjunction with the other railway companies we 
with the of the Minister of Transport, omitted 
shillings and pence from our full published accounts. 

For the fifth year in succession we have an improvement in net 
revenue. The various results are given in detail in the summary 
before you, and I need not repeat the details of the railway receipts, 
but it is interesting to record the fluctuations of the last nine years: — 


have, consent 


Railway 
Receipts. Per cent. 
£ of 1929. 

1929. asa «»» 73,195,000 100 
1930 ... hee .-» 68,241,000 93.2 
193): _ sve 632Z23,000 86.4 
aoe nd --- 58,507,000 79.9 
19353 ..: ad -»» 58,185,000 79.5 
1934 60,572,000 82.8 
1935 61,658,000 84.2 
1936 64,463,000 88.1 
1937 67,234,000 91.9 


and the improvement has been maintained in 1938, the results for 
the first eight weeks of the year showing an increase of £317,000 
over 1937, which is a little better than our anticipations. 

1937 


AND 1929 COMPARED 


Since the low-water mark in the railway receipts of 1933 the 
recovery has been fairly generally spread over the various classes of 


traffic, but it is interesting to compare 1937 with 1929. The 
decreases against 1929 are: — 
£ Per cent. 
Passengers ... 1,385,000 6.4 
Parcels, &c. bed iia ..» 344,000 4.9 
Merchandise (Class 7 and upwards) 3,155,000 14.4 
Merchandise (Classes 1 to 6) 314,000 4.6 
Coal - 538,000 3.8 
Live Stock ... ; . 236,000 28.8 
Miscellaneous Increase 11,000 ta 
£5,961,000 8.1 


The passenged receipts are the best since 1929, and although 
6.4 per cent. below 1929, they show a steady improvement each 
year since 1933, which is continuing in 1938. We carried 461 
million passengers in 1929, and last year were only 1,700,000 short 
of that figure, but in passenger miles there was an increase from 
7,672 million miles to 8,104 millions, or, say, 6 per cent. 


MARKED DECLINE IN GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


The decline in general merchandise (Class 7 and upwards) is 
marked, and it is here that we suffer most from the effects of road 
competition. While we had this severe loss in receipts the work 
done as measured by ton-miles was 99.9 per cent. of the 1929 
level, and the reduction in revenue was mainly due to the combined 
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effects of less short distance traffic and reduced rates. The former 
factor can be readily appreciated when I add that the average length 
of haul in the eight years increased from 70.4 to 76.6 miles, although 
1937 itself showed a reduction of one mile—the first year which has 
shown a reduction since the L.M.S. was formed. 

The receipts from coal and low-grade traffics covered by the 
term “ Classes 1 to 6” have recovered well and will, I hope, reach 
the 1929 level in 1938. 

The livestock figures are very bad and reflect the Irish difficulties. 


RAILWAY EXPENDITURE 


I have compared the traffic receipts last year with 1929, and 
without giving you each intervening year the corresponding reduc- 
tion in railway expenditure is 6} per cent., and you will bear in 
mind the large proportion of railway expenditure which is unaffected 
by the volume of traffic. We are thus doing substantially more 
actual work than in 1929 at considerably less working cost. 

Compared with 1936 the expenditure increased by £2,387,000, 
and the main cause is the large increase in prices of materials and 
rates of wages I mentioned a year ago. I told you that we could 
then see three-quarters of a million additional for price advances, 
but the increase has been much more severe. The growth in railway 
expenditure is made up of :— 


£ 
Maintenance ee ins = 941,000 
Operating expenses... a 1,352,000 
Other sii ion oe es 94,000 


£2,387,000 





INCREASED MAINTENANCE COSTS 


As in 1936, the increase in maintenance of way and works and 
roling stock is due to the growth in prices of labour and materials, 
the renewal provisions alone increasing by £493,000. The increase in 
operating expenses, while due partly to the growth in traffic, is 
largely a reflection of increased rates of wages and prices of coal; 
we were fortunately aided in the last two months of the year by con- 
siderably better operating conditions than in 1936, when we were 
heavily handicapped by unfavourable weather. 

The railway net receipts total £13,636,000, an increase of 
£385,000 over the previous year, and are disappointing compared 
with the successive increases of roundly £1,000,000 in each of the 
three previous years, but the chief reason was beyond our control 
and the costs capable of control were reduced. 

As regards the other businesses I need say little. The net results 
from road transport, steamers and docks again show the highest 
figures in any year, the docks being aided (at the expense of 
steamers) by increased charging powers which Parliament granted us 
last year. Canals have gone a little worse owing to special damages 
due to floods, while hotels and air services I refer to later. 

I have previously explained to you the reactions of increased 
merchandise receipts on the collection and delivery account, and 
this year the result is an increased loss of £55,000; whilst receipts 
increased by £102,000, the expenditure, mainly for the reasons I 
have explained in relation to other accounts, increased by £157,000. 
The net result compared with 1929 is, however, an improvement of 
£280,000 and, with slightly higher receipts than in 1929, expendi- 
ture has been reduced by £260,000. 


THE NET RESULT 


The net result from all businesses is an increase of £306,000, and 
miscellaneous items add another £2,000, which reflects on the one 
hand improvements in joint lines and in capital account investments, 
and on the other hand reductions in interest items. 

The net revenue of £14,356,000 or £308,000 more than in 1936 
is regarded by some as small in relation to the growth of gross re- 
ceipts, but the severe increase in prices is, as I have shown, the 
chief cause, and I must warn you that the full impact of this rise 
was not felt in 1937. On the other hand, the ‘benefit of increased 
charging powers granted to us, which I am explaining later, was 
felt in three months only of 1937. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will observe that the loan 
from the Railway Finance Corporation, which I have already fully 
explained to you and is a receipt of a capital nature, for technical 
not credited 


reasons 





to capital account, is increased by nearly 
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£2,000,000, savings bank deposits have increased by £1,? 
reserves of various descriptions by £570,000. 

On the last item I should add that the renewal provisions for all 
businesses set aside during the year out of revenue expenditure jn 
accordance with our usual practice, amount to £5,630,000, an 
increase of £606,000, mainly due to increased prices. A Critic hag 
suggested that we are unduly conservative in this policy, but my 
reply is that we do not live from “ hand to mouth” and our pro- 
visions are very carefully considered on their merits and are those 
appropriate to our responsibilities to the public and to the pro- 
prietors. 

Our capital outlay has been mentioned by another critic. I haye 
told you before, and repeat, that none is authorised without the 
fullest justification from the net revenue aspect. This year the 
largest part of the total of £2,250,000 is £1,650,000 for rolling 
stock. We expand or contract our stock according to probable 
requirements such as for the heavy freight traffic in December last 
(the “peak” since the Great War) and the unique “ peak” jp 
passenger traffic early last year due to the Coronation of King 
George VI. 


20,0 0 and 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FIGURE 


At amalgamation our capital expenditure stood at £437,000,000, 
In 1929 it had grown to £448,500,000, and in the eight years since 
then it has grown by £8,200,000 to £456,700,000. Of that 
£8,200,000, £4,000,000 is due to investments in road transport 
undertakings, but, to hark back to our net revenue, this £4,000,000 
gave us a direct return in 1937 of £360,000, or 9 per cent., and I 
need not repeat what I explained before regarding the excellent 
return from our modernisation of equipment generally, and particu. 
larly our rolling stock. 

The investments, other than those in capital account, amount to 
£28,250,000, an addition of nearly £3,000,000, a reflection largely 
of the reduction of the rates and rate relief suspense account as the 
Over-payments are being recovered. We have still nearly £1,500,000 
to recover, but it is coming in rapidly. 

Stocks of stores have risen by £1,300,000, or 20 per cent., mainly 
again owing to prices, but partly to building up reserves of certain 
supplies owing to difficulties we experienced in obtaining deliveries 
at certain times during last year. 

The outstanding traffic accounts show an increase of £415,000 
arising from the increased traffic. 

I explained last year that our net revenue results for 1936 were 
the best since 1929 and that we hoped to maintain and improve 
upon them in 1937, We have actually done so, and the additional 
5s. per cent. dividend proposed on the ordinary stock will, we hope, 
be improved upon in 1938. 


RATES AND CHARGES 


Since 1929 the Railway Rates Tribunal have been holding their 
annual reviews of railway charges in accordance with the Railways 
Act, 1921. As you know, an important function of the tribunal is 
to fix rates, fares and charges which will, so far as practicable with 
efficient working, yield to us a prescribed annual net revenue known 
as the “ standard revenue,” and they are required when making their 
periodical reviews to make general modifications of the charges, 
where necessary, to enable such standard revenue to be earned. I 
need hardly remind you that if on any such review net revenue 
exceeds the standard, 80 per cent. of such excess is to be devoted to 
reducing the charges. 

Now it is common knowledge that the railway companies have not 
yet been able to earn their standard revenues. The deficiency in out 
case was at its maximum—£10,600,000—in 1932, and the deficiency 
in 1936 was still £6,500,000. The Tribunal have throughout adopted 
the practice of inviting the suggestions of the railway companies 28 
to the possibility of meeting the deficiencies. At each annual review 
from 1929 to 1936 the companies informed the Tribunal that, in 
their view, an increase of charges would not be likely to yield an 
increase of net revenue. -On each such review the Tribunal found 
that the undertakings of the companies had been conducted with 
efficiency and economy, but having regard to the companies’ sub- 
missions on charges no increases were authorised. There has, how- 
ever, been a marked improvement in the trade of the country genet- 
ally since 1935 which justified a more optimistic view of the future, 
and after careful consideration the companies came to the conclusion 
early last year that a moderate increase in charges would improve 
their net revenues materially, without prejudicing the continuance of 
the favourable trend in trade and industry. Accordingly, they sub- 
mitted proposals for increases in charges, with the object of assisting 
the Tribunal in carrying out the duty imposed on them, although 
they recognised that this increase would still leave them short of 
their standard revenues. 
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THE RAILWAY COMPANIES’ SUBMISSION 


The railway companies appreciated that different descriptions of 
would respond in different degrees to an increase in charges, 

put they felt that there were strong reasons against any differentia- 
tion in the application of the increase. They were of opinion that 
gn increase of 5 per cent., applied generally, would yield some 
increase of revenue, though possibly not to the full extent of 5 per 
cent., with a corresponding addition to the net revenue. There was 
therefore no justification for leaving any description of traffic un- 
touched by the increase, and the railway companies felt that any 
jiscrimination in favour of any particular traffics would be inequit- 
ible and would be resented by those interested in other traffics. In 
those circumstances the proposals laid before the Tribunal were for 
, general increase of 5 per cent. or thereabouts, to apply to all 
charges subject to the jurisdiction of the I ribunal, the sonnenned 
sddition to net revenue in a full year being, in our case, £2,200,000. 


THE TRIBUNAL’S DECISION 


The hearing before the Tribunal occupied 16 days, and at the 
conclusion they decided to modify the standard and exceptional 
charges substantially as proposed. This decision took effect from 
October 1, 1937, but it did not apply to fares in respect of intra- 
London suburban passenger services, as these are governed by the 
London Passenger Transport Act, 1933. 

We have not yet had a full year’s experience of the effect of the 
Tribunal’s decision, but the partial experience so far appears to 
justify the estimate we put forward. Although not its objective, 
this addition to our revenue will offset to a considerable extent the 
increased cost of labour and materials which we have felt severely. 


INCREASED PRICES 


This increase in costs is partly due to the increased wages bill, 
which has followed from the wages agreements I will refer to later, 
and to the effect of the cost of living on wages rates of certain 
grades Which move with that index. While this increase is due very 
largely to a restoration of reductions in the period of extreme depres- 
sion, the level of wages costs is higher now for various grades than 
before the so-called cuts and the addition to us in a full year over 
the costs of 1936 is £1,830,000. 

The other factor is the marked increase in prices of coal, iron, 
steel, timber, provender and in fact nearly all our purchases. Taking 
them as a whole the present addition to our costs over 1936 through 
increased material prices, after allowing for certain recent reduc- 
tions from the highest levels, is at the rate of £2,230,000 in a full 
year. 

While these two factors will together add about £4,000,000 per 
annum to the costs of 1936, the effect on revenue is a little less 
because of capital elements and so forth, and in any event a large 
part of the impact will not be felt until 1938-39 owing to the use 
of earlier purchases. 

The effect on the revenue expenditure for 1937 was, as men- 
tioned in the directors’ report, an addition of £1,875,000. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


Three years ago I told you what our general policy is regarding 
tlectrification and although some of the factors involved may have 
altered a little, there has been no change in the main position since 
then, I must refer to the subject again, however, because I have 
seen the incorrect statement made in responsible quarters that we 
had asked for public assistance towards the cost of undertaking 
tlectrification schemes. ‘This must be due to a misunderstanding 
of a statement I made, on a suggestion of further electrification, that 
insofar as electrification is required to secure certain national values 
distinct from, or over and above the value to the railways, that was 
amatter for public funds and not railway shareholders’ funds. 

Exactly the same comments apply to other statements that we 
have received material assistance from the Government, I presume 
through the Railway Finance Corporation. These arrangements 
Were mutual. We on our part agreed to undertake certain specified 
works which would not otherwise have then been entered upon, but 
Which became justified with cheaper money obtainable by a Treasury 
Guaranteed Loan, in turn covered by an obligation to issue L.M.S. 
debenture stock as collateral security. The Government advantage 
lay in the additional employment created by the placing of orders 
in the industrial areas. 

Shortly our standpoint is, firstly, that works shall not be under- 
laken by us at the stockholders’ expense for non-railway purposes 
and, secondly, that we have neither asked for nor received any public 
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assistance for anything done or proposed to be done for railway 
purposes. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF THE WIRRAL LINE 


The electrification of the passenger services on the Wirral Sec- 
tion, one of the works carried out under the provisions of the 
Government Guaranteed Loan arrangement, was put in hand to join 
up the section of the lines on the Wirral Peninsula to the Mersey 
Railway, so that passenger trains can run to and from Liverpool 
Central and West Kirby and New Brighton without the change that 
has hitherto been necessary at Birkenhead Park. The line will be 
opened for electric service on Monday next. 

This will speed up the service considerably and offer a convenient 
and comfortable route in and out of Liverpool, and in many instances 
should enable workers in Liverpool to get home to their midday 
meal. During the rush hours a ten-minute service will be run be- 
tween West Kirby and Liverpool and also between New Brighton 
and Liverpool, and in the off-peak hours there will also be an 
improved service. 


THROUGH SERVICES 


In order that the same trains may run over both the Mersey 
Railway and the Wirral Section, the Wirral line has been electrified 
on the 600-volt third-rail system. By arrangement with the Mersey 
railway the L.M.S. trains will run between West Kirby and Liverpool 
Central and the Mersey Company’s trains will run between New 
Brighton and Liverpool Central. 

Power is taken from the Liverpool Corporation by duplicate 
cables through the Mersey Railway Tunnel to the main sub-station 
at Birkenhead North, which is the principal point of control. From 
there, 11,000-volt lines are taken to the other five sub-stations on 
the system. 

Many new technical features have been introduced on the system, 
such as in the design of the third rail, in welded bonding and in 
air-operated doors on the rolling stock. The stock is of a light type 
and the equipments have been designed and laid out specially for 
easy and economical maintenance. One interesting feature is that 
all the outer sub-stations are controlled from a main sub-station at 
Birkenhead North, there being no sub-station operators at the other 
sub-stations. 


WAGES 


In February last year I mentioned that the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal had from August, 1936, reduced the 24 per cent. deduction 
to 1} per cent. 

In April last the three Railway Trade Unions submitted claims 
for the restoration of the remaining 1} per cent. deduction and the 
conditions of service which were modified at the time the percentage 
deduction was made in 1931. In addition they asked for certain 
improvements in conditions of service. 

The claims of the Unions were discussed under the standing scheme 
of negotiating machinery, and, as agreement was not reached, they 
were submitted by the three Unions to the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal on July 1, 1937. The Tribunal, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Arthur Salter, issued a decision under which the 1} per cent. 
deduction ceased to apply as from August 16, 1937. The Tribunal 
also conceded certain improvements in other directions, including 
increases to the lower-paid staff. 

The cessation of the 1} per cent. deduction was also applied by 
agreement to the railway shopmen, and in the settlement covering 
this section of our staff, made at the National Railway Shopmen’s 
Council, it was agreed to grant a week’s annual holiday with pay 
to all shopmen commencing with 1938. 


COST TO THE COMPANY 


The total cost to the company of giving effect to these decisions, 
including the application of the findings to other staff similarly 
affected, is £1,215,000 per annum. 

Further increases in the labour cost have followed from the rise 
in the “ cost of living.” The rates of pay of certain staff included 
in the various National Agreements affecting clerical and concilia- 
tion grades are subject to an increase or decrease of 1s. per week 
on a rise or fall of 5 full points in the “ cost of living ” index figure 
compiled by the Ministry of Labour. The recent additional expen- 
diture to the company on this account is approximately £285,000 
per annum. 

The average number of staff employed during 1937 increased a1 
compared with 1936 by 5,705 (or 24 per cent.), but at December 31st 
our staff was 7,056 more (or 3.1 per cent.), than at the same date 
in 1936. Consequent upon the increases I have mentioned in labour 
costs, including those in August, 1936, and the employment of 
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additional staff to meet the increase in volume of business, our labour 
bill for 1937 was £1,890,000 greater than in 1936. 


TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL 


You will remember that a Transport Advisory Council was 
appointed composed of 29 representatives of the transport industry, 
including three for the railways and from time to time the Minister 
has referred various questions to it. It was also the intention that 
it should examine, on its own initiative, the broad issues of transport 
problems. Accordingly, three years ago it began an investigation 
of service and rates in relation to goods traffic borne by rail, canal, 
road and coastwise shipping, and decided that the first part of the 
investigation should be into the road transport section. 


THE QUESTION OF CHARGES 


On the question of charges the Council reports that all forms 
of transport should, where practicable, be rate controlled, and points 
out that while the railways are controlled by an elaborate rate 
structure, canals are to a verv limited extent subject to maximum 
rates and coastwise shipping and road hauliers are entirely free 
They considered what should be done in regard 
the in- 


from rate control. 
to road transport and reached two conclusions, namely (1 
ternal organisation must be regarded as an essential preliminary to 
further progress; and (2) the stabilisation of wages, working con- 
ditions and rates within the industry requires to be dealt with before 
serious progress can be made in its relation to other forms of trans- 
port 

The special committee appointed to examine the present position 
as regards wages has recommended that the wages and conditions 
of service should be subject to new regulation machinery which 
would ensure that there would be uniformity of practice throughout 
the country and that minimum wages would be enforced. The 
Transport Advisory Council recommended that effect should be 
given to these proposals by the legislature at the earliest possible 
moment that it is desirable to fix reasonable time limit 
within which the machinery should become effective, observing that 
* the settlement of this question will be a great step forward; indeed, 
no real co-ordination as between road and rail would be possible 


some 


without it.” 


COUNCIL’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the rates side the Council recommend that as a first step 
opportunity should be afforded for the road hauliers to build up a 
structure of charges for their own industry in relation solely to 
factors affecting road transport, without necessarily relating them 
to charges in other forms of transport. It was not suggested that 
road charges should be quoted on some cast-iron system, but rather 
that the structure as a whole should be elastic, and be capable of 
adjustment by simple and quick procedure. It was agreed, however, 
that there must be suitable machinery for enforcement of agreed 
road rates as between road operators themselves; also to set up 
statutory Area Rates Committees; to appoint Area Rates officers who 
would approve or modify schedules of agreed rates put before them 
by the Rates Committee in their area; and appoint a Road Rates 
Tribunal for the whole country consisting of a representative of 
the road industry, a representative of traders and an independent 
chairman. 

The railway companies did not ask that there should be any 
form of compulsory agreement as to rates, but preferred that any 
agreements should be entirely voluntary, and the road members 
concurred in this view, agreements being terminable at reasonably 
short notice by either party to lapse until replaced by a new agree 
ment. The Council suggested that conferences should be held as 
early as practicable. 

The Minister of Transport has announced that the Government 
accept the broad principles of the Report and propose to introduce 
legislation accordingly. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1938 


Comparing the two months already elapsed with 1937 there has 
been, ignoring the 5 per cent. rate increase, a decline in the 
revenue from general merchandise, but it has been made good by 
an increase in minerals, coal and passengers. Although in many 
particulars industries in 1938 it would have difficulty in maintain- 
ing the 1937 results, the general prospect over our system is that 
trade as a whole may be just about the same level as in 1937— 
perhaps a little above it. If this proves to be the case, the net 
financial results will then reflect the increase in rates and fares for 
nine months, less the increase in wages for seven, and also less any 
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general increase in the cost of our supplies. Economies jn workin 
continue to be made in many directions, and although road com : 
tition remains severe the position of our undertaking compares = 
favourably with that of railways generally throughout the world, | 
I now move: “ That the report now read, with the statement 
accounts, be received and adopted.” 
Mr E. B. Fielden (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, 


of 


STOCKHOLDERS’ VIEWS 

In the course of discussion Councillor J. Wilson congratulate 
the Chairman on his speech and the directors, officials rs 
staff on the successfjl manner in which they had handled rn 
inc reased traffic during the year under review. He expressed regret 
at the illness of the Secretary and said that he would like to take 
the opportunity of saying how greatly he appreciated his SErVicg, 
to the company. Although he was secretary to the largest Organiss. 
tion in the British Isles, he always replied personally to any Stock 
holder who sent him a letter containing constructive “J 

Mr E. C. McAdam said that he was glad to see that the chairman 
had returned from his trip to Australia, and expressed the 
hope that he had come back full of ideas for increasing the Profits 


material, 
saicly 


of the company and for keeping down expenditure. 
Sir Charles Stuart-Williams said that in his view the results of 
the ope ‘ation of the line during the past year had been extremely 
satisfactory and he was sure that all stockholders desired to ex : 
their appreciation. = 
‘I he Chairman, replying to a question as to whether he would do 
anything towards amalgamating the four main line railway com- 
panics, said that most of the advantages that could be expected 
from amalgamation had been secured in recent years by Poolin 
schemes and co-operative working. There was not much sia 
could be got by an amalgamation of the four companies in the way 
of i irther financial benefits and there was no lack of common front 
in dealing with general problems, such as relations with trade 
unions. F 
The resolution was carried unanimously; the dividends as pro. 
posed were approved, and the retiring directors and auditor Were 
re-elected. i. 
The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair. 
man, directors, management and staff. { 





D. NAPIER AND SON, LIMITED 
A DEFINITE IMPROVEMENT 


oc nt ee general meeting of D. Napier ani 
: » We eld, on the 4th instant, at Acton. 

Sir Harold Snagge, K.B.E., the chairman of the company, said 
that shareholders no doubt would feel some concern at finding once 
_ . ee _ oe paragraph relating to the non-par. 
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unary ares. oped, however, that they 
would not allow their very natural disappointment to obscure th 
favourable features in the accounts, which definitely indicated 
marked improvement in the company’s position and prospects 

He believed, indeed, he was justified in going further and is 
saying that there was ground for thinking that the end of the period 
of waiting had been reached at last, that the profit and loss account 
and balance sheet showed a much better state of affairs all along 
the line, and, unless all the calculations of the board were upst 
it might fairly be regarded as presaging a resumption of dividends 
at no distant date. A trading loss of £24,902 at September, 1936, 
had given place to a trading profit of £58,172—a trading swing it 
the right direction of £33,000. After making all the usual deduc- 
tions and providing for depreciation they were carrying forward 
current year’s accounts the sum of £99,534 compared with £88,051, 

Their orders in hand—the surest barometer of all—had grow 
upwards of tenfold from the modest figure of £101,000 at Septem 
ber, 1932, when the company’s fortunes were at their lowest e 
At the close of last year they stood at the highest figure reached it 
the company’s history, and the board had reason to think that 
current year would show no falling away. 

The board had concentrated all efforts on developing and pi 
ducing aero engines which should satisfy the demands of aifcrt 
designers and the somewhat capricious requirements of the Ait 
Ministry. To that policy the board proposed rigidly to adhet 
Thanks in the main to Major Halford, who had been responsible for 
designing the “ Rapier” and “ Dagger” engines, the leeway had 
a large measure been made up. They had in hand developmet! 
work of great importance in regard to which he was precluded from 
speaking with any precision, but upon which they had reason 
build the highest hopes. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


£63,000,000 OF ASSURANCE 


A HIGHER RATE OF INTEREST 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS AND POLICY OF CHEAP MONEY 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S PLEA 


The ninety-seventh annual general mecting of the members of the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution was 
held on Wednesday, March 9, 1938, in the Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. | , 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt. (the chairman and managing director), 
in opening the proceedings, said: —My lords, indies end aan, 
| move the adoption of the accounts which are before you and the 
directors’ report on the ninety-seventh year of the work of this 
wonderful Institution. 


TRADE PROSPECTS 


eived an appreciable benefit from the 


The year’s account has re 
better dividends secured from your industrial inves 


7 r c 


tments and future 
accounts will suiiel ne ¥ e can, 
I think, be reasonably hopeful in thi All 
the known factors taken together point towards continuing pros- 
perity. Employment figures reach totals beyond anything thought 
Unemployment figures tend more and 


uld there be any setback in trade. 


much-discussed matter. 


posible a few years ago. 
more to indicate the growth of a valuable social service, rather than 
unemployment as the term was formerly understood. We have over 
three million new houses. Some people talk as if the only economic 
value of a house was in its building, and forget that every house is 
the permanent foundation of a continuing trade in all things that 
make it a home. Budget prospects are better than was generally 
expected, and nearly all the indices and statistics with which we are 
satiated provide grounds for optimism. But we cannot assess the 
unknown factors, such as, for instance, the psychological factor. 

If everyone believes that a slump is coming, and acts accordingly, 
then undoubtedly a slump will arrive. Attention should, I think, be 
called in this connection to a curious new phenomenon. There is, 
I suspect, a risk of a new political technique. Governments are 
vulnerable, and rightly vulnerable, according to the state of trade 
prevailing during their tenure of office. They may have little or 
much to do with that state of trade, but they cannot escape blame, 
nor will they fail to take credit, as the circumstances permit. If in 
the future it is to be considered the duty of the Opposition, whatever 
Government is in power, to promote the slump psychology in order 
to damage that Government, a serious new threat to prosperity will 
appear upon the scene. Having regard, however, to the quality and 
experience of our electorate, I cannot think that any such sinister 
device can possibly benefit those who are foolish enough to adopt it. 

THE FIVE MILLIONS 

I am very proud to report to you that the year 1937 took us above 
the five million mark in new business. 

If the Institution were a company, with its eye upon dividends, 
you as shareholders would be gratified to note this spectacular 
advance in the amount of business done. Being a mutual institution, 
and having no shareholders, we look upon the matter from a rather 
diferent point of view. We exist to confer upon the public the 
benefits of economical and adequate life assurance, and we measure 
our success in the fulfilment of that mission by the response of the 
Public to our endeavours. ‘To have put upon our books in a single 
year £5,000,000 of new assurance means profit and added security 
to all our members, but it also means that a few more thousand people 
have come within that privileged class which we call the assured. 

As we are a mutual institution, every new member is a new agent, 
and if the new members whom we welcome to-day speak as well of 
the United Kingdom Life Office as the old members have done in the 
Past, we can look forward with confidence to the future rate of 
business, 

It is widely thought that social advancement can be secured by the 
faising of wages and the increase of the incomes at the lower end of 
the income scale. That very natural opinion is only true if it is held 
48 part of a wider view. France and America have each provided us 
In the recent past with illustrations of the dangers of simple pro- 
tesses such as all-round increases in wages, « 
of borrowed money. 


wholesale distributions 


FOR JUSTICE FOR SAVERS 


The truth is that an increase in income is only good provided that 
a proper proportion of that income is saved—that is to say, that the 
due relations between capital expenditure and expenditure for con- 
sumption are maintained. 

This is where our five millions, and the general increase in life 
assurance, claim an important place in public affairs. 

If we look at the savings banks, the building societies, the friendly 
societies, the insurance offices, and, in our case, at our £5,000,000, 
there is no doubt that our people, with their traditional wisdom, are 
doing their utmost to save a full proportion of the higher incomes 
which better times are placing at their disposal. This is not a matter 
which the experts can arrange for us. It concerns the breeding and 


the sound commion sense of the individuals who compose this nation, 
and from it we can derive a complacency about our security and the 
uture state of trade which is, unfortunately, not available to less 


f 
happily-favoured peoples. 


CHEAP MONEY 

Year by year I have felt it a duty to utter a warning against the 
forcing of a cheap money policy. Last year I talked about the “ five 
per cent. mentality.” To-day we have the satisfaction of finding 
ourselves a good step nearer to that ideal. 

You will remember that I speak for the savers, and I think it is 
time to speak even more emphatically. We savers have for too long 
suffered the injustice of a one-sided market, a borrowers’ market, 
forced upon us by artificial means. As savers, we can claim to be 
at least as valuable to the community as the spenders, and far more 
valuable than the spendthrifts. I am not speaking on behalf of the 
money-owners, the wealthy, the capitalists, as those terms have for 
so long been understood, or misunderstood. 
that our average policy is £759. I speak, therefore, for many 
thousands of hard-working people, tradesmen, clerks, civil servants, 
schoolmasters, and the like, each of whom, by dint of a lifetime’s 
saving, hopes to leave behind him or her £759. 
of cases this is all they will leave. 


Your report shows you 


In the great majority 
I am entitled to speak for all 
members of provident societies of all kinds, whose funds together 
constitute the bulk of all the money which is now so much managed. 

These people, and as a class they embrace practically the whole 
population, are ignored, on their saving side, by the advocates of 
cheap money. 

I am one of those who think that the commercial and industrial 
value of cheap money can be overstated, and that view is confirmed 
by the experience of the last few years. In 1929, when the Bank rate 
was 64 per cent., joint stock bank advances totalled £990,000,000. 
In 1937, with a 2 per cent. Bank rate, the banks have only been 
called upon to lend £924,000,000 to the whole of their customers. 

So little does industry appear to appreciate the value of this cheap 
money that the banks have been driven to employ it by increasing 
their investments to two and a half times the 1929 level, although the 
investment of funds has never been regarded as more than a sub- 
sidiary function of a bank. 

Happily this position is slowly, albeit too slowly, righting itself, 
and, as I have reminded you, there is already a marked tendency 
towards a better rate of interest. I notice that in Holland (for this 
difficulty is not peculiar to us) the life assurance offices and savings 
banks have formed a “ front of large investors ” to uphold the rights 
of the unprotected policy-holder and depositor, and are declining to 
subscribe to municipal loans at the present unremunerative rates. 

The improvement in the rate of interest experienced during the 
year has, of course, resulted in a substantial depreciation in the 
values of your investments. Secing, however, that we have never 
taken any credit for the artificial appreciation caused by the cheap 
money policy, we are free from worry as those puffed-up values 
steadily subside. We have ample reserves and are fully prepared for 
a return to natural capital values with their appropriate rates of 
interest, such as will enable us to maintain intact our splendid benefit 
and bonus records. 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT 


We are very grateful to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
recent loosening of the control on foreign investments, and in time 
we shall benefit from this restoration of some of our former freedom. 
But in the money market at home we are still said to be “ managed.” 
Nobody seems to know exactly what is meant by ‘“ management,” 
and there is a general uncertainty as to who does the “ managing.” 

The British Constitution is, happily, unwritten. We have always 
been fortunate in a combination of respect for tradition with a liberty 
to do the right thing as dictated by the circumstances of the time. 
The present somewhat nebulous monetary arrangements are, there- 
fore, altogether within our well-tried rules. If, however, as some 
people appear to desire, we are to commit ourselves to a definite and 
permanent policy of management, two urgent questions must be 
asked and answered. 

Is it to be management by the Treasury, or management by the 
Bank of England? The constitution of the Bank was very carefully 
drawn so as to make it free from political and bureaucratic influences, 
and our safety for more than a century has depended upon that 
carefully devised system of check and balance. That question I 
merely mention, but do not propose to debate. 

Secondly, and from your point of view a more pertinent question, 
is this. In whose interests is this management to be conducted? Is 
it the borrower’s or the lender’s: the people who want the money 
or the investors’? Are we to be managed into spending, or managed 
into sound finance? 


A WORLD PROBLEM 


If the management of money is to be management by government, 
then further questions arise. Government is by its nature a borrower 
rather than a lender. Management may not, therefore, be a process 
of checks and balances, of managing fairly as between different 
interests, or redressing grievance and restraining abuse, but may 
degenerate into a one-sided device to enable Government to borrow 
cheaply. This is much more than a local question, and, like every- 
thing that aflects the London money market, it concerns the whole 
world. Management is at its best in dictator countries. 

It is quite possible that the management of money by Govern- 
ments, in the interests of Governments, may have played some part 
in bringing about the deplorable armament position. The armament 
racers might have been handicapped if they had been limited to such 
money as they could tempt out of the pockets of the genuine savers 

I must not, however, widen the issue, but myself to 
management as it concerns the safe investment of insurance funds 
Such modest management as has existed in the past has aimed at 
dear money when required by the circumstances, but the advocates 
of modern management appear to visualise a world in which money 
will become progressively cheaper. That, to my more limited vision, 
means a world in which saving becomes progressively less worth 
while. 

Such a prospect has no attractions to members of a mutual insur- 
ance institution. 

These are big and difficult questions, and my only justification for 
once again making mention of them is to support the plea that 
management, whoever does it, must be an all-round affair, conducted 
in the interests of all. 


confine 


PUBLIC BORROWING 


Whatever may be the merits of a cheap money policy at home, it 
is hard to see the advantage of a low rate of interest in the case of an 
overseas loan. Our own Dominions will always be welcome, and 
indeed preferential, borrowers in London, but, however we look at 
it, we cannot escape the conclusion that we have voluntarily, by our 
recent Treasury policy, conferred considerable benefits upon some of 
our sister kingdoms. Australia would be offended if we talked of 
subsidising her, and yet that is in effect what we have done. By 
recent operations Australia has saved £3,000,000 per annum in 
interest. That, however, is not the whole story, for we have also 
adopted the curious notion that commodity prices should also be 
managed—but upwards. Thus, for the export of a given quantity of 
wealth to Australia, we have arranged to receive a smaller return of 
wealth on interest account, and also to reduce our rightful dues still 
further by bolstering up the money value of the smaller quantities. 

I hold no brief against Australia, and if her managers have been 
wise enough to take advantage of the folly of ours, she is to be very 
heartily congratulated. 

One of the most obvious effects of control, even the limited control 
of to-day, is that industry is borrowing too little and Governments 
are borrowing too much. Public borrowings are now of two kinds— 
borrowings for new requirements and borrowings to replace maturing 
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debts, and it is noticeable how, especially with our local authority 
old debts almost always seem to require to be renewed. One 
times wonders what has become of the revenues which at the time of 
the original borrowings were held up as the certain means of Tepay. 
ment, and of the sinking funds arranged for the AMOrtisation af 
these loans. 

The New Issue Market is obliged to consider its daily needs, 
being only the medium between the borrower and the Permanen, 
investor, may not always attach enough importance to the ultimay, 
worth of a loan. As long-term investors, insurance directors are in 
a very difierent position. 


A CASE IN POINT 


A case in point is provided by the recent raising of £10,000,009 
34 per cent. by the Government of the Dominion of Canada, Py, 
of the excuse for this flotation was the maturity of the 3} per coy 
Loan of 1888. Under the influence of a cheap money Policy, ang 
in the present circumstances of the market, the Government ¢ 
Canada thought it necessary to do no more than mention the simple 
fact that the Loan of 1888 was about to mature. 

I went to the trouble of looking up the prospectus of 1883, 
Messrs Baring Brothers arranged a loan on 50-year Land Gran 
Bonds of the Canadian Pacific Railway to be repaid out of the 
proceeds of lands. The Government of Canada guaranteed intery 
on the loan and accepted the position of trustees, the prospecty 
stating that 

“the net proceeds of the sales of the said lands shall from tim 
to time be paid over to the Government to constitute 
fund to be set apart and held by the Government exclusiyey 
for the purpose of satisfying the principal of the said bonds” 

So far as I can ascertain, those very rigid conditions have ber 
completely fulfilled, and this money raised in 1888 has been repaid in 
full to the Government of Canada, acting as trustees for the lenden 
who accepted Messrs invitation 50 ago. Public 
finance in Canada, as well as here, seems able to escape the obliga. 
and common to ordinary finance, and $0 th 
Dominion Government, as trustees, having received the whole of th 
money on trust, and being under the most specific obligation to hand 
it over to the lenders can come back to the same market and, without 
question asked, proceed to borrow fresh money, they having, $0 fy 
as I 


Baring’s years 


tions safeguards 


can see, applied these trustee funds to other purposes in th 
meantime. 

In justice to Canada, it should be said that there is nothing excp 
tional about this particular loan. I select it as a quite recent ani 
typical example of public borrowing, to show how the forcing of: 
borrowers’ market tends to weaken the safeguards formerly thought 


to be appropriate to the high standing of public finance. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


Our own accounts may at first sight appear to weaken these are 
ments, for we have earned 2s. 11d. per cent. gross and 2s. Id. pt 


cent. net more than in 1936. The net rate of interest on the bok 
value of your funds stands at the highly satisfactory figure d 
£4 Ss. 7d. per cent. We may be asked, with such a record, whati 


there to grumble about? That is a very short-sighted question, whid 
overlooks all the care and caution of a long past. 

New money, such as the £888,000 increase in our funds this yea, 
has not and could not have been invested at these average mts 
This increase in our interest earnings reflects the strength of w 
hidden reserves, and is also due in some measure to movements from 
one group of assets to another. 


FUNDS 


The Institution’s funds grow steadily year by year, and, includig 


the reserve fund, now stand at over £25,000,000, there being @ 
increase in 1937 of £888,308. 

It is not customary for the details of the business in force to® 
published, but I find in the chairman’s speech in 1924 it was stated 
that the total of our policies amounted to £32,700,000, including 
bonus, and at that time the funds were £13} millions. 

On December 31, 1937, in addition to passing the milestone @ 
£5,000,000 new business, the total sum assured by our polict 
including bonuses, was over £63,000,000. The security for the fulfl- 
ment of each of these contracts when the time comes for payment 8 
over £25 millions of funds, amply sufficient on the most string 
basis of valuation. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The ratio of the commission and expenses of management to 
total premium income shows an increase over the previous year 
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but, as has been explained on previous occasions, the 


or cent., : 
§ pe distorts the crude 


gmount of sing 
xpense ratio, and the actual rise is under .6 per cent. 
ex F 

In these days of keen competion the expenses 
ust tend to increase, and it might well have been expected 


Je premium business transacted 


of procuring new 
pusiness M } ae z 
that our record new business of £5,000,000 would have been attended 


; i ] nNence ‘ 
by a bigger increase in the expense ratio, 


MORTALITY 


It has been the custom from the early days of this Institution to 
report annually the result of the actuary’s comparison of the deaths 
actually experienced and those expected 

It is common knowledge that the longevity of assured lives has 
improved very considerably since the days when this Institution was 
founded, ana although changes in the standard of comparison have 
been made as further mortality tables have become available, it has 
become the normal custom, up to two years ago, for us to publish 
figures showing that the actual claims were on the average only about 
70 per cent. of those expected. The value of these figures when the 
Institution’s business was very young was considerable, as they pro- 
yided a good indication as to whether we had made a profit from 
mortality or not. The strain on the office in meeting a death claim 
is the amount by which the reserve held against the policy falls short 
of the sum assured and bonuses, and as these reserves are now con- 
siderable, the crude comparison of the actual and expected deaths, 
without having any regard for the reserve held against the claims, 
tends to give a misleading impression as to the amount of profit 
derived from our favourable mortality experience. 

In the last three reports the expected claims have been based upon 
the most recent tables of mortality, and, as was to be anticipated, the 
It is 
possible that we may at some time show a percentage exceeding 100, 
but even so, we may well have made a considerable profit from 
mortality. technical one, and the reason 
for my meniioning it is that we propose in future to discontinue the 


percentage of actual to expected deaths is much nearer 100. 


The question is a highly 


publication of these mortality figures in the annual report, and to 
deal with them only in the chairman’s speech at the annual meeting, 
where their true significance can be more fully explained. 


BONUS YEAR 


We are now in the last year of another triennial valuation period. 
At the end of 1938 a valuation of the Institution’s assets and liabili- 
ties will be made, and the surplus available for distribution to our 
with-profit policies will be known. 

This office has always made its valuations on the most stringent 
basis, it being the declared policy of the directors to rank first the 
security the Institution gives. Our next consideration is to make 
each particular contract as remunerative as possible by the addition 
of periodical bonuses. I do not propose to indulge in any forecast as 
to whether the next bonus will be the same as, or a trifle higher or 
lower than, the substantial rates we are now paying, but I can say 
I am confident 
that, barring catastrophes, a with-profit policy in this office will turn 


that the position to date is a thoroughly sound one. 


out in the long run to be a more profitable contract than a guaran- 
teed without-profit policy. 


MANAGEMENT 


Three important changes have occurred during the year among the 
higher ranks of your Our 
actuary, Mr W. G. Barrett, upon whose guidance and wisdom we 
have relied for many years, reached the retiring age in the autumn, 
and, to the regret of the directorate and the staff, decided to enjoy 


officials. distinguished secretary and 


the leisure to which his forty-three years in your service had given 
him an unquestionable right. 

To fill the vacancy thus created, the directors appointed our 
accountant, Mr P. G. Leveritt, to the position of first officer of the 
Institution. Mr Leveritt’s personal qualifications, allied to his long 
acquaintance with the work of the Institution and his intimate know- 
ledge of all the branches as well as of the departments at the head 
Office, fit him for the post in quite an exceptional way, and after an 
Xperience of only six months the board is satisfied that the interests 
of the Institution were never in safer hands. 
assistant 
the actuary was also secretary, the term 
Mr Kingham now 
carries on his well-qualified shoulders the full responsibility of 
actuary without prefix or suffix, and as the most distinguished pupil 


Mr C. E. Kingham has figured for four years past as “ 
actuary.” As, however, 


“ . x 
assistant”? had less than its usual meaning. 


of the Barrett School he can be relied upon to guard us as securely 
aS ever, 
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These two promotions have made room for the advancement of 
two more of the best of your servants, and Mr F. Ives thus becomes 
chief of the accounts department and Mr C. G. Maggs head of the 
actuarial department. 

In all these circumstances I have, for the fourth time, the honour 
to move the adoption of the report and accounts. With an improved 
knowledge of the past and the present, I am able to commend them 
to you with, if that is possible, an enhanced confidence in the future 
of the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Insti- 
tution, 


MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN'’S SPEECH 


The Marquess of Lothian, in seconding the motion, said: —After 
the masterly survey to which you have just listened, I think you will 
agree that there is no need for me to say very much about the annual 
report. Despite the unsettled condition of the world, the Institution 
marches steadily from strength to strength, and all the essential facts 
about its affairs are clearly set forth in the report and accounts and 
the chairman’s address. As a Mutual Provident Institution, I think 
we can congratulate ourselves on the way in which its business is 
being conducted. Though we were all sorry to see our old friend, 
Mr W. G. Barrett, retire during the course of the year, the steady 
increase in our business is proof of the efficiency and loyalty of the 
staff. The principal problem which confronts the directors from 
weck to week is that of where they should invest the funds of the 
Institution to the best advantage. The good old days of stable and 
gilt-edged securities are no more. The more expert the financier the 
more uncertain he seems to be as to where real stability is to be 
found. Safety clearly lies in distributing our investments over a 
wide variety of those fields which promise not only an adequate yield 
but security. This is a subject in which your chairman, assisted by 
Dr Bray, takes the closest interest and exercises an extraordinarily 
sane judgment, and the fact that the rate of interest on the insurance 
fund during last year was £5 4s. 9d. per cent. before tax was 
deducted is proot of the success with which he has directed your 
aflairs. Moreover, though I do not use the word in a political sense, 
there are quite enough conservatively minded directors on the board 
to enable me to assure you that the rate of interest is not a result of 
any speculative investment of your funds. It is always a matter of 
reassurance to me every year, when the comparative tables are pre- 
pared, to see that all the best insurance companies seem, broadly 
speaking, to be pursuing the same general policy of investment. 


INCREASE IN ENDOWMENT BUSINESS 


I believe that actuaries are satisfied that the “ all life with profit ” 
policy yields the maximum return to the policyholder. That a 
remarkable change has come over the insurance habits of the public 
can be seen from the fact that, whereas in 1905 the Institution’s 
ordinary whole life and endowment divided in the 
proportion of 54 per cent. whole life and 46 per cent. endowment, in 
1937 the whole-life policies comprised 28 per cent. and the endow- 
ments 72 per cent. It is difficult to assess accurately the reasons for 
this change. It is partly, I think, due to the fact that insurance 
policies are aggregated with the individual’s other assets at death for 
purposes of death duties. People object to saving money in order 
that the State rather than their children or relatives should be the 
beneficiary. It is partly, I think, due to the social services, which 
means that once a child has had his education and is launched in 
life the risks of destitution are less than they used to be. It is partly, 
I suppose, that the individual wants to enjoy some of the fruits of 
his own abstinence in his own age, or at any rate to distribute his 
savings among those whom he wishes to benefit in his own lifetime 
rather than to wait for the State to take part of them after his death. 
At any rate, the change-over from all-life to endowment policies is 
a very significant indication of the changing social habits of our 
time. It is only further proof of the immense and growing import- 
ance which the principle of insurance has come to occupy in the 
conditions of modern civilisation. 


business was 


LESSENING RISKS OF MODERN CIVILISATION 

When I was in India recently I visited an asylum directed by a 
very able Indian doctor who had studied and visited mental hospitals 
both in England and the United States. I asked him whether he 
could detect any general differences in the causes of mental derange- 
ment in India as compared with the West. He replied that in India 
the main causes were physical, malnutrition, childbirth, and so on. 
In the West a much greater part was played by uncertainty and 
anxiety about the future. In the Indian village, though the standard 
of living may be terribly low, the individual has a life job and is part 
of a community which has some obligation to look after him in the 
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event of serious trouble. In the West few people who have not got 
independent resources of their own feel really secure either of employ- 
ment or pension, and a great many are actually insecure or dependent 
on charity or the dole for a bare subsistence. Moreover, the West 
has lost its old faith that providence directs the individual life of 
man and therefore that it was not the individual’s business to worry 
about what providence had decreed for him. For the great mass of 
the Indian population, on the other hand, fatalism is a corrective to 
anxiety and worry. If this Indian doctor is right, the extension of 
the habit of insurance is one method of diminishing these growing 
anxieties and doubts which are the cause of so much nervous illness 
in our time and which, if my Indian friend was right, are contribu- 
tory factors in increasing the number of people who find their way 
to mental hospitals. The steady growth in our own business goes to 
prove that, consciously or unconsciously, more and more people are 
coming to realise that insurance is perhaps the best single contribu- 
tion they can make to lessening the risks and uncertainties of modern 
civilisation. 


LORD PLENDER’S REMARKS 


Lord Plender, G.B.E., in supporting the motion, said: —Mr Chair- 
man, ladies, and gentlemen,—In response to the chairman’s wish 
that I should address you, I would like first to offer my congratula- 
tions on the very satisfactory report which has been presented to 
the members. The past year has again been one of ordered progress 
and marks a further record in the volume of new business transacted. 
Such progress and healthy growth are founded upon the financial 
strength and high reputation deservedly enjoyed by the institution, 
and upon the enterprising and yet guarded way in which its affairs 
are conducted. 

May I refer now to wider matters? I see little signs in this 
country of any material retrogression in business generally in the 
near future. But it is not possible to look far ahead in these 
days, and whilst the country’s internal trade is active the outlook 
for its foreign trade is less clear, There is the recession which has 


HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
PROFITS FURTHER INCREASED 


The board of directors of the Hungarian General Creditbank have 
established, at their meeting on March Sth, the balance sheet for the 
business year 1937. The profit and loss account closes, less the 
amounts written off and exclusive of the profit brought over from 
1936, with net profits of 2,553,702.32 pengo, as against 2,385,741.93 
pengo in the previous year. This amount, plus the surplus of 
2,479,959.83 pengd brought over from 1936, leaves net profits of 
5,033,662.15 pengd to be dealt with by the general meeting. 


ALLOCATIONS 


With regard to the appropriation of these amounts, the board has 
decided to move to the general meeting to be held on March 29, 
1938, that 500,000 pengd should be used to increase the ordinary 
reserve fund; 200,000 pengé should go to strengthen the depreciation 
fund; and 1,100,000 pengd should be used to endow the employees’ 
pension funds, whereas the remainder of 3,233,662.15 pengo should 
be carried forward to the account of 1938. 

The board’s decision to propose these appropriations of the net 
profits and to declare no dividend has been mainly prompted by the 
uncertainty of the present international economic and political condi- 
tions, which do not seem to be favouring a resumption of dividend 
payments just now. 


REVIVAL OF BUSINESS INCREASED TURNOVER 


The business activity of the Bank shows a further gratifying 
advance during 1937. Owing to the manifold relations existing 
between the Bank and the various spheres of Hungarian economic 
life, the revival of business in general is reflected in a corresponding 
development in the several fields of the Bank’s activity as well as in 
the advance of its turnover. In this respect special attention is due 
to the increase of deposits and to the further decrease in the foreign 
liabilities of the Bank. 

The turnover—cash turnover as well as that of pengé-current 
accounts and foreign exchanges—shows an advance in keeping with 
the revival of business; the number of customers has also increased. 


ADVANCE IN DEPOSITS 


The amount of deposits advanced by 20.7 million pengS (from 
208.5 to 229.2 million pengd); hereof 7.3 million pengd constitute 
savings deposits (73.5, as against 66.2 million pengé in the previous 
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occurred in the United States of America which, if Continued 
must adversely affect our foreign trade both directly and indirect 
through the reduction in the purchasing power of the primary sn 
ducing countries, of whose products the United States js a la 
consumer. There is further the unsettled state of Europe ang the 
movement on the part of certain Continental countries towards More 
economic self-sufficiency, and there are also the deplorable Condition, 
in the Far East. 


CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


On the other hand, changes are apt to occur with bewildering 
rapidity in the United States, where there must be much leeway to 
be made up in the provision of capital goods and equipment, ang 
the negotiations now in progress between our country and the 
United States in reference to a trade agreement should, if success. 
fully consummated, and with due regard to our Imperial interests, 
have far-reaching and beneficial results. 

And we must not ignore the conversations now taking place be. 
tween our Government and that of Italy with a view to lessen 
tension and bring about a genuine understanding and good will, 
It is to be hoped that they will meet with solid success, and among 
other great issues contribute to a general improvement in inte. 
national relations and trade. 

Ladies and gentlemen,—lIt is not by pessimism that the ills of the 
world will be cured—(Hear, hear)—but rather by a belief in th 
vitality of faith and freedom, with strength to defend them which 
this nation strives to exemplify in its policy at home and in foreign 
affairs. (Applause.) 

After discussion the motion was carried unanimously. 

Alterations to a number of the rules of the Institution wer 
moved by the Chairman, seconded by the Right Hon. Isaac Fog, 
and approved by the meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the staff was proposed by Mr F. H. Elliott 
and acknowledged by Mr P. G. Leveritt. 

Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.S., moved 
vote of thanks to the chairman, which concluded the proceedings, 


year) and 13.4 million pengo current account deposits (155.7, against 
142.3 million pengo in 1936). Deposits entrusted to the Bank hay 
accordingly grown at a rate far in excess of the average accumulation 
of deposits in Hungary, and have reached the highest level recorded 
since the post-war stabilisation of the Hungarian currency. 

Foreign liabilities of the Bank, figuring under the head of “ Sundry 
Creditors,” have experienced a further notable decrease by 4.8 million 
pengo, and figure accordingly at 24.7 million pengé, as against 295 
million peng6 in the previous year. 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand, clearing account deposits and accounts with banks 
and bankers show an advance totalling 4.2 million pengé. Debtors 
and bills show a material rise, viz. bills 4.2 million pengd (89.2, a 
against 85 million peng6 in the previous year) and debtors 8.7 million 
pengo (138.3, as against 129.6 million pengo in the previous year), 90 
that the aggregate advance of debtors and bills totals 12.9 milion 
pengo (227.5, as against 214.6 million peng6 in the previous year). 
It follows that the Bank satisfied the credit requirements of its 
customers to a great extent also during 1937. 


CONSERVATIVE VALUATION 


Stocks 
pengo in the previous year. 


and participations figure at 57.1, as against 58.1 million 
This valuation leaves considerable latent 
reserves. 

Guaranices have been reduced by 1.7 million pengd (394, a 
against 41.4 million pengd in the previous year). This is due toa 
noteworthy decline in foreign liabilities of this kind, not included in 
the item “ Sundry Creditors,” which exceeds the increase of inland 
guarantees due to the enhanced business activity. 

The inland branches of the Bank continued to develop a successful 
activity, and the foreign branches have likewise achieved satisfactory 
results. The course of business of the goods departments continued 
salisfactory. 

Earnings derived from interests fell off somewhat in consequenct 
of the continued shrinkage of the interest margin; on the other hand, 
an advance may be recorded in the earnings on commissions. The 
slight increase of expenditure resulted mainly from the engagement 
of new employees and from measures for the benefit of the staff, 
whereas general expenses do not show any noteworthy change # 
compared with the previous year. 

The business results of the industrial undertakings controlled 07 
the Bank have developed satisfactorily, special mention being due ® 
the improvement in the degree of employment of industries producitg 
capital goods. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


REDUCTIONS IN EXPENSE RATIOS 


INCREASED ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICY-HOLDERS 


INCOME EXCEEDS £13,000,000 


ASSETS £68,700,000 


The seventy-fourth annual ordinary general] meeting of the Refuge 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at the 
chief office of the company, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

Mr J, Wilcock Holgate (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr J. W. Moss), having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
after referring to the rciirement of Mr Albert Swift, the late agency 
manager, and the very valuable service he had rendered during a 
period of over 47 years, said: — 

Gentlemen,—The report and accounts now before you afford, I 
think, gratifying evidence of the continued progress of this company 
during the past year, for though there was a tendency towards a slow- 
ing down in the upward trend of trade and industry in the latter part 
of the year, we were fortunate in that the general prosperity of the 
country was well maintained, and it is evident that the industria 
recovery has been gradual and well-balanced. Even in times not 
distinguished by political doubts and disturbances as they exist 
to-day, it would surely be unreasonable to expect recovery to con- 
tinue at one fixed pace ; it is natural that there should occur halts 
and temporary fallings away ; and in surveying the industrial posi- 
tion of this country and its future prospects it is encouraging to 
reflect how systematic has been our progress and upon how healthy 
a basis it has been built up. 

In this connection the situation in America to-day is one which 
In that country, as in others, 
the industrial position is largely conditioned by political needs and 
considerations, and it seems unfortunately clear that the general 
establishment of freer trade relationships, with all the benefits that 


cannot fail to have its reaction here. 


they connote, must wait upon the advent of confidence in the world 
political situation. 


FEATURES OF THE YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Arising out of our operations during the past year, several fea- 
tures call for special mention. In the ordinary branch the amount 
of our new sums assured has only once been exceeded in the history 
of the company, whilst in both branches the expense ratio has been 
appreciably reduced: in both branches also the mortality experience 
was more favourable than in the preceding year, and was well within 
Our expectation ; whilst a reliable 
nature of economic conditions generally is to be found in our high 
percentage of industrial branch collections of premiums and in the 
decreased demand for 


branch, 


indication of the satisfactory 


cash surrenders and loans in the ordinary 


MORTALITY 


The period under review appears to have been one of light mor- 
tality generally, and certainly this was the case as regards policy- 
holders of this maximum in 
February was higher than in the preceding year ; but apart from 


company. The normal seasonal 
this there was no indication of any such disturbing influence as an 
epidemic would exert. 


between the course of our industrial branch claim ratios week by 


There was, as is usual, a close correspondence 


Week and that of the death-rate per thousand in the large towns in 
England and Wales ; a correspondence which indicates how brief 
4 period elapses between death and the payment of a claim, as may 
be shown in the accompanying diagram. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


Industrial assurance is so integral a part of the economic life of 
those classes of the community to which it is applicable that hardly 
a single disaster occurs on land or sea without involving the pay- 
ment of claims under industrial assurance policies. In the single in- 
stance of the Brymbo Colliery explosion in July last the company 
Paid the sum of £416, including £51 under an ordinary branch 
Policy. In addition there was paid out in claims during the yeer in 
this branch alone a sum of £70,521 on account of deaths through 
accidental causes. of which £18,022 was accounted for by falls 


at home or in the street—a str’ .ing illustration of the force of 
that element of the unexpected to which we are all subject, the 


financial effects of which it is the purpose of life assurance to 
mitigate. 
COMBINED RESULTS 
Turning now to the details of our resulis, our total premium 


income for the year amounted to £10,481,573, showing as compared 
with the previous year an increase of £191,798. The net interest 
income was £2,657,322, showing an increase of £72,447 over the 
corresponding figure for the preceding year. The amount paid in 
claims by death or maturity during the year was £6,648,810, in- 
cluding £3,683,847 by way of maturities alone, the total figure 
representing the payment of over £22,000 each working day; and 
the total sum paid under this head since the inception of the com- 
pany is now £109,702,898. The aggregate surplus shown by the 
valuation of the two branches of the company was £2,229,015, and 
the total assets now stand at £68,709,610, having increased by 
£3,081,454 during the year. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch, the number of new policies issued by way 


of periodical premiums was 54,961, at annual premiums amounting 
to £476,335, the sums assured thereunder amounting to £8.530,460, 
a figure which, as I have already said, has only once been exceeded 


cli 
if 


in our history. In addition, there were issued during the year 821 
single premium contracts, the premiums applicable the 
ing to £133,085. It is a; 











4in interesting to observe that of the total 
of £8,684,648 new ordinary branch sums assured issued last I 
33 per cent., or £2,866,893, represents individual assurances of £500 
and over. In this connection it is remarkable to observe, from a 
tudy of the annual reports of the Commissic 


to how limited an extent the proceeds of 





appear in the estates upon which death duty is pz 
rh t . i 

24.27 1 re 
year 1936-37, for example, duty was paid in re of 1 ly 
29 ¢ 9 > , + hb ; ee , 7 ¢ »? 
37,000 estates appearing under the heading “ £100 to £1,000 net. 


Amongst these 37, estates the average amount of life assur 





was no more than £86. I am tempted sometimes t onder at an 
attitude of mind which can permit its owner to make so sparing 
a use of the one agency whereby there can be created an immediate 


estate, which by anv other means of saving would take many 


years to build up and I am inclined to believe that whilst numeri- 


cally, perhaps, life assurance contracts are well distributed, yet in 
their individual amounts there remains an extensive field in which 


we may exert our energies with advantage to the social order. 





Trend in 1937 of 
—— Mortality in 126 Large Towns, 
—~- Weekly |.B. Claim Ratios’ 
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The ordinary branch premium income for the year was £4,627,836, 
showing an increase of £29,044 over that of the previous year, which 
takes into account a reduction in the payment of premiums under 
the new single premium policies of £41,344, as compared with 
1936. The net interest amounted to £1.520,431, showing a net yield 
of £4 2s. 6d. on the assurance fund. The expense ratio was appre- 
ciably lower than that of the previous year, being 14.46 as against 
14.89 in respect of 1936, and the life assurance fund now amounts 
to £38,224,041, showing an increase of £1,208,133 during the year, 





in addition to which there is an investments reserve tund of 
£1,7590,000. 
ORDINARY BRANCH BONUS 
The annual valuation was again made on a 3 per cent. basis, 
g i 


and the resulting surplus was £1,755,977, which includes £696,032 
brought forward from the preceding year. It is proposed to declare 
a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 16s. per cent. on with-profit 
policies, absorbing £941,370, to £104,597 to the share- 
holders, and to carry forward unappropriated the sum of £710,010. 


allocate 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch our 


»853,735, showing an 


income amounted to 
£162,753 over that of the 
The net interest income was £1,136,890, representing 


premium 
£ 


previous year. 


we 


increase of 


a net yield of £4 12s. on the life assurance fund, which increased 
during the year by £1,780,866, in addition to which there is an 
investments reserve fund amounting to £1,750,000. The expense 
ratio was again reduced, being 33.59, as against 34.27 in respect 
of 1936. 

The average duration of the premium-paying contracts on our 
books shows a further increase, and is now twelve years. This fact 
should be considered in conjunction with a further decrease I am 


able to record in the number of policies falling out of benefit through 
the non-payment of premiums, 
than at any time in You will remember 
referred to this feature twelve months ago, when I 

it afforded evidence of the progress 


deliberate aims—by careful selecti 


which stands figure lower 
that I 
that 


making in one of our 


now at a 
the last ten years. 
remarked 
we are 
yn of business and constant servi 


to encourage our policy-holders to keep their contracts in force until 


the due emergence of the claims, whether by death or maturity 
This service, of course, depends entirely upon our regular weekly or 
monthly calls at the homes of our policy-holders: 
one which exactly meets their needs. 
steady growth of our business are themselves sufficient proof; and 
the Press 
June a note regarding a letter addressed to the Rehousing Committee 
of a certain municipality by the tenants of corporation flats, asking 
amongst other things that the committee should provide a door-to- 
door collection of the 

payment at an office set 


and the system is 
That this is so the size and 
last 


in this connection it was interesting to observe in 


rents instead of the tenants having to make 
aside for that purpose. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH VALUATION 


As indicated :9 the report, the valuation basis has again been 
strengthened and is materially more stringent than any previously 
employed by the company in this branch. The 
assumed are 2} per cent. for all premium-paying contracts and 3 per 
cent. for free policies. 


rates ol interest 


The resulting surplus is £473,038, which includes £120,297 
brought forward from the preceding year. After the transfer of 


£50,000 to the investments reserve fund it is proposed to set aside 
£256,194 for allocation amongst the policy-holders in this branch, 
and from the remainder to allocate to the shareholders the sum of 
£45,403, the amount carried forward being £121,441. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


THE 


It is the tendency, I think, in industrial assurance, and certainly 
our own deliberate aim, to make policies in this branch increasingly 
advantageous to their holders; and it is therefore with particular 
pleasure that I am able to-day to announce a very considerable 
increase in the sum we have found it possible on this occasion to 
allocate to our industrial branch policy-holders. 

The ability to make this increased allocation is the direct outcome 
of the principle we have followed for many years of conserving our 
resources, with the deliberate purpose, as I have just said, of making 
industrial branch policies increasingly advantageous. The sum it is 
proposed to set aside on this occasion is £256,194, to be applied to 
increase to the latest and most favourable scales of benefit (where 
this has not already been done) the sums assured under all claims 
arising by death or surviwance between March 7, 1938, and Marah 5, 
1939, under policies dated prior to January 1, 1933, the sums thus 
payable being then increased by 5 per cent. The effect of the 
scheme in specimen instances may be observed from the following 
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table, which illustrates also the increases in sums assured CONSE Quen 
On successive revisions of our prospectus :— 


WHOLE Lire 


6d. Weekly Premium 


Policy sum Sum assure 
Date of issue Age at entry assured under claim 
£ %. L« 
SD sksabnenkeancse 20 50 2 70 
50 18 0 22 13 
Sy’. <tguweakeeuecs 20 53 8 70 i 
50 19 16 22 13 
MD -waavtevewsne 20 67 4 70 i 
50) 21 12 22 13 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
6d. Weekly Premium 
Date of Age at Policy sum Sum assured 
Term issue entry assured under claim 
4, S. £s. 
15 1925 20 i4 i4 17 9 
40 13 10 16 4 
1930 20 16 13 17 9 
AY 6 9 16 4 
20 1920 20 i8 12 25 0 
40 io 10 22 1 
1925 20 21 0 25 0 
40 is O 22 1 
1930 20 23 17 25 0 
40 21 0 22 1 


INVESTMENTS 


Having regard to the unsettled political and economic situatiq 
throughout the world which, in some directions, has been accentuated 
during the year, the responsibility of your directors with respect t0 
the company’s investments has not been a light one and their policy 
relative thereto has not been materially 


immediately preceding years. 


altered from that of tk 
Turning to the balance sheets, I have already referred to th 
fact that the company’s assets have increased during the year 
£3,081,454 and now amount to £68,709,610. 
Of the amounts standing against the various classifications in 
the balance sheets, the largest addition is £1,149,580 to those d 


British Government securities and securities guaranteed by tk 
British Government, now amounting to £25,095,147. In thi 
connection it will interest you to know that these securities 


together with other trustee stocks, comprise over 50 per cent. 
our Stock Exchange securities. Other principal additions to o 
funds appear under the classifications of railway and other pr 
ference and guaranteed stocks, railway and other debentures and 
debenture stocks, loans on parochial and other public rates, and 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, in the order named 
There have been relatively minor reductions in mortgages on pr 
perty, railway and other ordinary stocks, loans on the companys 
policies and foreign government securities. 

The company has not escaped the consequences of the genenl 
fall in the market values of securities during the year. I am abk 
to state, however, that despite the depreciation which has occurtél 
the market still very substantially exceed the amount i 
which the investments appear in the balance sheets, leaving ints 
the investments reserve funds of £3,500,000, which __ inclu 
£50,000 added during the year. It is noteworthy that durig 
the second half of the year the company experienced in tk 
aggregate a slight appreciation in the market value of its inves 
ments. 


values 


There has been little variation in the general geographial 
distribution of our investments, which is approximately 8 
follows : — 

1936 1937 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Great Britain 82.75 82.84 
Indian and Colonial 12.09 12.49 
Foreign nee : 5.16 4.67 


The net interest received during the year amounted to £2,657 
compared with £2,584,875 in the preceding year, showing an increas 
of £72,447 and giving a net yield on the combined assurance funds 
of £4 6s. 4d., against £4 7s. Lid. in 1936. Having regard to tht 
financial conditions prevailing, this will, I think, be regarded # 


satisfactory. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


Dealing now with another branch of the company’s activities, I 
have to report that on behalf of the National Amalgamated Approved 
Gociety We administer the National Health Insurance of a member- 
ship of 668,000. During the year 1937 payments of benefit were 
made amounting to £687,087, including £75,477 in respect of 
paternity benefits. In addition, the further considerable sum of 
62,441 was rec ceived by “ Refuge ’’ members by way of non-cash 
penefits. The number of new members admitted during the year in 
ihe “ Refuge ” section of the society was 47,824. 

Before I conclude my remarks under this head I am you 
yould wish me to pay tribute to the memory of the late Sir Thomas 
Neill, who preceded me in the chairmanship of the society, holding 


sure 


He was not only 
of the pioneers of National Health Insurance, having been one 
of the first Commissioners, chairman of the 
Asociation of Industrial and Collecting 
Friendly Societies he played a most valuable part in the develop- 


ihe position with great distinction for twenty years. 
one 
but in his capacity as 
Assurance Companies 


ment of industrial life assurance. 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFF 
The company’s staff, both outdoor and indoor, have again given 
good service, and I have pleasure in expressing my appreciation of 
their efforts during the year under review both as regards efficiency 
of administration and business progress. with 
Chief Office Staff Council and the Field Staff Association continue 
to be satisfactory, mutually based, as I hope, on an appreciation of 
present-day realities; and it is in the best interests of both staff and 
company that such relations should be carefully preserved. 


Our relations the 


CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, I have now much pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the annual report and accounts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Messrs William Proctor Smith and James Wilcock Holgate were 
re-appointed directors. 

Messrs Walton Watts and Company were re-appointed auditors 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
EGYPT'S SOUND POSITION 
DEVALUATION RUMOURS UNFOUNDED 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 


was held, on the 10th instant, in Cairo, Sir Edward Cook, C.S.1, 
CLE. (the Governor), presiding. 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1937 
LIABILITIES 
L.E. M M. “ST. i & 


Share capital— 
300,000 fully = shares of £10 


ks iceuaesenie ..- | 2,925,000 000 | 3,000,000 0 O 
Sututory reserve fund ............ | 1,462,500 000 | 1,500,000 0 0 
SHO) TESETVE.......ceerceees 1,462,500 000 | 1,500,000 0 0 


Current, deposit and other ac- 


a a ig ke ae 18,522,002 906 18,996,926 1 2 
Egyptian Government. .........4+: 6,252,824 128 | 6,413,152 19 0 
Sudan Government. ...........-44+ 928,232 225 952.033 1 O 
Mixed Tribunals. veeceee | 1.772.456 369 | 1.817.904 0 O 
Bankers’ accounts .. eae 828,078 081 849,310 17 0 
Cheques and bills ps ryable 216,535 652 222,087 17 0 
Rebate of discount on bills not yet 

acne Plates cata 2.596 937 2,663 10 6 

Dividends unclaimed . Fe eee ca ae - 27.964 171 28,681 4 O 
Acceptances, €tC..........00+. weesee | 1,622,030 896 | 1,663,621 8 8 


Provision for payment of final 
dividend at the rate of 11 per 
cent. per annum ....... 

Profit and loss account balance. 


330.000 ¢ 
239,444 15 11 


321,750 000 | 
233,458 676 


~ 





36,577,930 O71 37,515,825 14 3 


Contingent liability for bills rediscounted, etc., £624,319, 13s. 10d 
ASSETS 
i 
L.E. M.M. £ST. & ¢€ 


Government securities and secu- | 
tes guaranteed by the 
Egyptian Government 


19,115,353 ©88 119,605,490 19 


ers’ accounts 
Clients’ lia ability for acceptances, 


3 
Sundry securities ..............000 3,367,802 415 3,454,156 6 6 
Advances on merchandise ......... | 2,259,171 899 2,317,009 7 8 
Advances on securities ............ 2,815,072 890 2,887,254 4 11 
mes otherwise secured ...... 785,528 403 805,670 3 2 
Sundry other advances ............ 568,311 563 582,883 13 1 
ills of exchange oo... ..eeeeeeee 1,017,834 913 1,043,933 4 11 
Local bills discounted ............ 157,008 214 161,034 1 4 
hildings, furniture, etc. ......... 213,933 974 219,419 9 2 
Money at call and at short notice | 1,594,125 000 | 1,635,000 0 O 

4 


681,702 320 699,181 17 


1,622,030 896 


Ctc., a8 per contra ............60. 1,663,621 8 8 
sa -— | 
Notes...... | .£..1,726,391 : 750 | 
Gold and silver 
coin, etc. ......653,662 : 146 | 2,380,053 896 | 2,441,080 18 3 
36,577,930 O71] '37,515,825 14 3 
' 
A Appr. WanHaB, 
- Wanpa, E. M. Coox, 


Dii ectors, 


Governor. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 
L.¥ MM LST $..& 
Dr. 
Directors’ remuneration............ 17,352 075 17,797 0O 


0 
Current — 449,934 476 461,471 5 2 


Interim dividend at the ‘rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. ......... 117,000 600 | 120,000 0 0 
Provision for payment of final 
dividend at the rate of 11 per 
CORR. DEE GIN occ iccciccsccase 321,750 000 330,000 0 O 
Balance carried forward ............ 233,458 676 239,444 15 11 
| 1,139,495 227 | 1,168,713 1 1 
Cr. L.} MM £ ST. s. d 


Gross profit for the vear ending 
December 31, 1937, after pro- 
viding for ‘depreciation of 
buildings and furniture, for 
rebate of discount, and for 


CIE GIO io iis scdiccssnnsscss 915,372 153 938.843 4 8 
Balance brought forward from 
NE NE Sac wicatiaiecsnecniseceee 224,123 074 229,869 16 5 
1,139,495 227 | 1,168,713 1 1 
JssuE DEPARTMENT 
L.E. MM, L.E. MM. 
NOES 196UER co ccccccsercssceccceress |. casevccnceccsscesesse) SS MOOOU OOO 
' es 
22,400,000 000 
| iainelalicoeilisnpai 
Gc ld evecse ances re 6,240.58 308 
*British "Treasury Bills and 
Treasury Bonds «........<000 4,959,416 692 
11,200,000 000 
Securities :— 


Egyptian Government Securities 
and securities guaranteed by | 
the Egyptian Government ... | 

British Treasury Bills and | 
British War Loan ............ 


1,500,000 000 | 


9,700,000 000 | 
11,200,000 000 


22,400,000 000 


* By authority of the Egyptian Government these Treasury Bills 
and Treasury Bonds are deposited in lieu of Gold. 


GOVERNOR’S 
The ease with which Egypt, as compared with most countries, 
came through the world depression is evidence of the economic 
strength about which I have spoken to you on previous occasions. 
I must refer to it again to-day, for I have some remarks to offer on 
a matter intimately connected with her economic health, namely, 
her currency position. 
A substantial fall in the price of cotton during the summer led 
to a recrudescence last autumn of the devaluation rumours which 


SPEECH 


for a short time had been current, mostly abroad, the previous 
year. It was suggested that Egypt, in the first flush of her inde- 


pendence, might desire to follow recent fashion and try the effect of 
a New Deal. To you I owe an apology for referring to rumours 
so devoid of any foundation. In case, however, my remarks pene- 
trate to quarters not so well informed regarding Egypt’s monetary 
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financial and economic position, I will give briefly 
the facts the least 


system and her 
the reasons why no one who knew 


perturbed. 


was in 


DEVALUATION RUMOURS UNFOUNDED 


In 1931, Great Britain, finding it impossible, for economic and 
social reasons, to carry through the deflation that would have been 
necessary to maintain the gold parity of sterling, was obliged to 
sh 


abandon the gold standard. This course was followed almost at 
once by several other countries, including Egypt, and eventually by 
most. Thus, in maintaining unchanged in 1931 the parity of her 
currency with sterling, Egypt has already carried out her own de- 


is now well adjusted to world facts; her 
fact as well as on paper; her public debt is 
actually less than it was before the war; her trade balance is satis- 
factory; her currency is soundly based, its volume is closely related 
to the need 
external 


Her economy 
balanced, 


valuation. 


budget 


of trade and there is no difficulty in maintaining its 
value. The excellent reputation she has enjoyed for the 
prudence of her financial administration must surely have had much 
to do with her success in winning full sovereign rights. 

Wantonly to abandon this enviable position and to set Egypt’s 
feet on the slippery slope of a further and quite unnecessary de- 
valuation, in order to raise the internal price of her cotton to the 
supposed benefit of producers and debtors, would not only be to 
work a fraud on creditors but, in addition, would be reckless folly. 
There would, it is true, be a rise in cotton pgices and, for a short 
time, Many cotton cultivators might be under the delusion that their 
lot had improved. But they, and still more the country as a whole 
would soon ind that they were worse off than before. 


VOLUME OF ADVANCES AND PRICE OF COTTON 

It is impossible to trace with precision the fluctuations of bank 
advances from year to year, for those banks whose domicile is abroad 
do not publish separate figures for their Egyptian advances, which 
in the aggregate must be considerable. It is probable, however, that 
our own monthly balance sheets indicate the general trend. These 
show that the volume of advances follows closely the price of cotton, 
although the pace with which the crop moves from the interior to 
Alexandria, and is thence exported, is also an important factor. On 
December 31st last our advances of all sorts amounted to about 
£E6.5 millions, the average for the year being £E4.8 millions. These 
figures are less than half those of 1928, in December of which year 
the average price of cotton was about $38 and $23 a cantar for 
Sakel and Ashmouni, respectively, as against $14} and $104 in 
December last. During the same period of ten years the percentage 
borne by advances to deposits has fallen from 38.7 to 24.0 
previous year, and our net profits, after making provision for 
doubtful debts, have similarly fallen from £E461,063 to £E448,085. 
We propose, with your approval, to pay the same dividend as before, 
namely, 15 per cent., thus absorbing £E438,750, £E9,335 
to the carry-forward, which will then amount to £E233,458. 


The average advances in 1937 were slightly less than in the 


adding 


During the ten years from 1919-28, when prices were greatly 
inflated and all profits were large, the dividend was gradually in- 
creased from 14 per cent. to 18 per cent. In 1931 reduced 
to 15 per cent., at which level it has since remained, although the 
the commercial business are now considerably 
smaller. The reason why the dividend has so far not had to be 
reduced in proportion to the diminution in business is because a 
substantial portion of the profits made during the boom period was 
utilised in building up strong either in the form of a 
definite fund as published in the balance sheet, or by maintaining 
a cautious margin in the valuation of our assets. 


it was 


profits on bank’s 


reserves, 


These reserves are 
invested and we are now reaping the fruit of the foresight and 
restraint of our predecessors 

But the existence of strong reserves in the National Bank is not 
only of importance to the actual shareholders. It frequently enables 
the bank, on occasions when the public interests are involved, to 
give first place to considerations other than those of profit-making. 
And in abnormal times, here or abroad, it is of still greater import- 
ance that the bank’s position should be well buttressed, in order 
that it may play its proper part in maintaining confidence or in 
ensuring that the country’s trade shall not suffer through a with- 
drawal of foreign funds—as was threatened in 1914. We all hope 
that such contingencies may not arise in our time, but no country is 
in a sound position if its National Bank is not equipped to meet 
them. 

Our anticipation a year ago that the Sudan had another pros- 
perous year in sight has proved correct. For the fourth year in 
succession there has been an increase in both exports and imports, 
and it is probable that the purchasing power of the people is now 
higher than ever before. 
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LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


GROWTH OF TRAFFIC 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the London and North 
Eastern Railway Company was held on the 4th instant at Hote 
Great Central, London. 

Mr William Whitelaw (the chairman) said that the net capital 
expenditure for the year had amounted to 
owing to the sale of Tyne Dock, in respect of which £8 8,000 hag 
been credited to the capital account. Sales of land and other agg, 
credited to the account amounted to £440,000. The chief expen. 
ture incurred was for new 
improvements in existing carriages £888,000, of which £583, 
from the Railway Finan 


only £852,905, mainly 


passenger carriages, costing along wi, 


was provided from the money borrowed 
Corporation, Limited, in accordance with the agreement scheduled to 
the Railways (Agreement) Act, 1935. 
to consisted of the substitution of electric for gas lighting 


The improvement referred 
On land 
and construction of way and stations in connection with the London 
suburban electrification, which the company 
the London Transport Pool, £2 
works under the agreement scheduled to the Railways 


Was carrying out for 
275,000 had been spent, and on similar 
(Agreement 
Act, 1935, expenditure of £313,000 had been incurred 

Their estimate of capital expenditure during the current year was 
£8,385,000. Works under the above-mentioned agreement accounted 
for £468,000, and works and rolling stock under the agreement 
scheduled to the 
1935, accounted for £3,817,000 


ments to rolling stock accounted for £3,639,000, 


London Transport Passenger (Agreement) Ac, 


Ordinary additions and improve. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The development of their passenger traffic had been remarkabl 
and had their expectations. They had had an increag 
of over seven and a quarter million passenger journeys, exclusive 
of season tickets, as compared with 1936, in which vear they had had 
an increase of five millions over 1935. 
ceipts had been £568,000 over 1936 and £1,051,000 over 1935, 
Receipts from first-class fares showed an increase of £55,950 follow. 
ing an increase of £69,395 between 1936 and 1935 and from third 
following an increase 


exceeded 


about The increase in re 


class fares there was an increase of £477,000 
of £367,000 between 1936 and 1935 

Receipts from parcels and miscellaneous traffic had increased by 
over £94,000. Mails and parcel post had yielded about £14,00 
less, but an advance in rates agreed with the Post Office would, it 
was hoped, give an improved return in the current year. They 
had earned a good increase in freight carryings. From merchandise 
(excluding classes 1-6) they had obtained £441,000 more; livestock 
had brought in nearly £5,000 less; minerals merchandise in 
classes 1-6 £236,000 and coke re 
ceipts had risen by over £868,000. The iron and steel originating 
traffic of all kinds had increased by 2,068,000 tons, or 16 per cent, 
and timber by 180,000 tons, or 9 per cent. The originating tom 
nage of landsale coal had increased by 1,547,000 tons, or 3.79 pet 
cent., and that of shipment coal by 1,445,000 tons, or 4.5 per cent. 


and 


had yielded more; and coal 


RATIO OF EXPENDITURE 


receipts had been 


The ratio of railway working expenditure to gros 


80.55 as against 81.38 in 1936. That was the best result sinc 
1930. The ratio in 1931 was 80.95; it had risen to 83.55 in 1932, 
since when it had gradually decreased to the present figure 


The directors had thought it prudent to recommend that out of th 
of the vear £150,000 into the fund for con 
tingencies. Previous to 1926 that over a million 
pounds; it was wholly used up at the end of the year to meet the 
financial position which had been brought about by the prolonged 
stoppage of work in the coal trade; since 1928, when it was 
established, it £100,000 and £200,000. If te 
transfer was agreed to it would amount to £340,900, 

The balance available enabled them to recommend the paymeat 
of the dividends on the first preference and redeemable preferenc 
stocks at the rates required to bring them up to the full rates fo 
the year and a dividend of 1} per cent. on the second preferent 
stock as compared with a half of 1 per cent. a year ago. Whik 
the increase in the payment of that dividend no doubt gave caus® 
for satisfaction, they did not forget that they were not yet able @ 
pay even half of the dividend appropriate to that stock. When the 
amalgamation of the companies took place there was an undertaking 
with Parliament that each railway company was to be put in a por 
tion to carn a certain standard of revenue. The net revenue of the 
L.N.E.R. still fell far short of that figure—the shortage was, 
fact, over five millions. They had not abated and they would mw 
abate the right of the stockholders to that standard revenue 

The repert was adopted 


earnings should be put 


fund had stood at 


had varied between 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD IN NEW BUSINESS 


SIR CHARLES FERGUSSON’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
gnce Society was held, on the 10th instant, in Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., president of the 
society, Was in the chair, the chairman of the board of directors 
wing General Sir Charles Fergusson of Kilkerran, Bt., G.C.B., 
G.CM.G. 

Before dealing with the business of the meeting Sir Charles 
Fergusson made a touching reference to the death of Sir Arthur 
Rose, a Valued member of the board, and also expressed the regret of 
ris colleagues that Mr D. A. Stevenson, who had been a director 
snce 1884, did not see his way to seek re-election for reasons of 
il-health. 

During the year Mr R. K. Cuthbertson, Writer to the Signet, a 
member of the firm of Messrs Mackenzie, Innes and Logan, W.S., 
qoepted an invitation to join the board. 


FAVOURABLE INTEREST EARNINGS 


Sir Charles Fergusson proceeded: The rate of interest earned on 
per cent. gross, or £4 2s. Sd. per cent. net; 
wget the true cflective rates, however, we must omit from the calcu- 
lation the balance-sheet reserve and the carry-forward. 
we find the yield is £5 4s. 11d. per cent. 
cent. net. 

Including the special expenditure occurring at the investigation 
date, the expenses work out at £15 4s. 4d. per cent. of the premium 


the funds is £5 Is. 4d 


By so doing 
gross, or £4 Ss. 4d. per 


income; excluding these special expenses, the expense ratio is 
{14 13s. lld. per cent. 
SATISFACTORY NEW BUSINESS PROGRESS 


The year’s new business, after deducting reassurances, was slightly 
in excess Of the Society’s previous record. Between two valuation 
dates progress and profit-earning capacity are judged largely on the 
aie of interest earned, the expense ratio, the claims experience and 
the growth of new business. The ultimate test of a life office is an 
actuarial valuation on a sound basis. 


STRINGENT MODERN VALUATION BASIS 


Since our last valuation, new and up-to-date tables of mortality 
have been published by the Faculty of Actuaries and the Institute 
of Actuaries. The directors decided, on the recommendation of the 
manager and actuary, to employ the new tables in valuing the 
assurances, and in view of the fall in the general level of interest 
fats to adopt a more stringent interest basis—namely, 2} per cent. 
nt. The annuity reserves have been substantially strengthened. The 
valuation discloses a surplus of the substantial sum of £1,1(5,670 


and your directors have felt justified in allocating a sum of £932,577 
0 provide bonuses. 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGH RATE OF BONUS 


This sum will be sufficient to maintain the high rate of £2 per 
cnt. per annum compound. The actual bonus resulting where five 
years’ premiums have been paid in the period will range from £100 
to £242 per £1,000 of original assurance. The balance of surplus, 
£173,093, has been carried forward, and it is not proposed to make 
any change in the reserve shown in the balance shect at £250.00, 


THE PROSPECTS 


It is very gratifying to the directors to be able to put before you 
‘wh a satisfactory report. In addition to the strong actuarial 
teserves, the balance-sheet reserve and the carry-forward, I should 
ilo mention the reserve which we have in the difference between 
the market values and the balance-sheet values of our investments. 
It is satisfactory to be able to say that in spite of depreciation in 
Stock Exchange securities there is still a substantial margin with 
vhich to face the future. 

STRENGTH OF 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The policy of the board regarding development and expansion is, 
ind has been for many years, to rely on the strength of the society's 

ncial Position and on bonus results. This policy has resulted 
during the period since our last investigation in a regularly increasing 
‘Mount of new business coupled with a continuation of our £2 
‘ompound bonus. The adoption of the report was seconded by 
Major Sir William Prescott. C.B.F.. D1 ].P.. and wa: 
unanimously, 


carned 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BONUS OF 42s. PER CENT. ANNUAL AND COMPOUND 
DECLARED FOR THE ELEVENTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 
NEY INTEREST RATE EARNED OVER 4} PER CENT. 


The hundred and twelfth annual general meeting was held on 
Tuesday, March 8, 1938, Mr George William Blackwood in the 
chair. 

The Manager and Actuary, having read the auditors’ report, the 
Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—May I take it to be your wish that 
the directors’ report which is in your hands be held as read? 

The new business transacted by this company is naturally aflected 
by the general state of trade in this country, which in turn is 
influenced by conditions in world trade and finance. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to-day to touch upon the subject of world affairs except 
to remark that consideration of the great economic problems which 
beset the world has, it would seem, for some tme been 
subordinated to questions of international politics. 


past 


SATISFACTORY NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 


Trade in this country was maintained at a high level during the 
past year and life assurance has increased in volume. The Standard 
had a particularly successful year in the new business field, 
£4,341,000 of net new ordinary life assurances have been com- 
pleted, representing an increase of £267,000 over the previous year’s 
This figure has never been exceeded in our long history of 
over 112 years. In addition to ordinary life assurance £789,000 of 
group life assurances were effected during the year in connection with 
staff schemes for commercial firms. The total amount of net new 
life assurances completed, therefore, was £5,130,000. 

If you will you will 
premium income has now passed the two million pounds mark, and 
Notwithstanding the fact 


total. 


turn to the revenue account see that our 
our interest revenue exceeded £1,200,000. 
that the vield obtainable on new investments during the year re- 
mained comparatively low and that there was an increase in the 
rate of income tax in this country from 4s. 9d. to Ss. in the £1 the 
net rate of interest earned on our funds exceeded 43 per cent. The 
surplus income of the guarantee fund transferred to the credit of the 
life assurance and annuity fund amounted to over £39,400. 

With regard to the expenditure side of the revenue account I may 
say that our mortality experience has again been favourable; the fact 
that claims by death and maturity show an increase over last year’s 
figures is a feature to be expected with a growing business. The 
only other item which calls for comment is the sum of £100,000 
transferred to the trustees of the staff pension fund: for some years 
the directors have, as transferred a 
These 
transfers were required mainly to meet the actual pension payments 
falling due during the year, and the directors recently decided that 
it would be in the interests of the company that a fund be instituted 
charged with the payment of present and future pensions. Trustees 
have been appointed and the transfer of £100,000 appearing in the 
accounts is the initial contribution by the company to the fund. Our 
life assurance and annuity fund now stands at over twenty-six and 
a half million pounds; this represents an about 
£1,200,000 over last year’s total. 


past you are no doubt aware, 


sum each year out of revenue as a provision for pensions. 


increase of 


STRENGTH OF THE VALUATION BASIS 


Turning to the balance sheet, I am glad to say that notwithstanding 
the general fall in security values during the year, the margin between 
the market and balance-sheet values of our assets is of very con- 
siderable amount. As regards the actuarial liabilities, the manager 
and actuary employed the same stringent bases as were adopted last 
year, one of the principal features being the conservative assumption 
that only 24 per cent. interest will be earned by the company in the 
future. After making this full provision for the liabilities and after 
transferring the sum of £100,000 to the trustees of the staff pension 
fund. the directors declared an annual compound reversionary bonus 
of £2 2s. per cent., with corresponding bonuses in respect of policies 
issued under our minimum premium cash bonus plan of assurance 
and other schemes. 


MR MACNAGHTEN'S RETIREMENT 


There is another matter which I have to report, and 1 do so with 
great regret—a regret which I know will be shared by you. Our 
manager has decided to retire in July. His expert knowledge and his 
wholehearted working energy have been devoted to the Standard for 
the past 27 years, nineteen of them as manager. ‘The reports, 
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which we have considered and approved at our annual meetings 
during these latter years are a record of his wonderful—I can use 
that adjective without fear of contradiction—his wonderful success. 
We can only accept Mr Macnaghten’s decision. We do so with a 
full sense of the debt which the company owes to him. But that, 
I am more than glad to say, is not all. He will join the board at 
the date of his retiring, and at our annual meeting a year hence, in 
the usual procedure, you will be asked to confirm this appointment. 


There can be no doubt of your unanimous approval. 

Your directors have decided to appoint Mr King as manager ang 
actuary, and they do so with every confidence; being sure that the 
efficiency and the tradition of the past will be carried en. 

I now move the formal adoption of the report, revenue account 
and balance sheet submitted. 

Dr. A. Rae Gilchrist seconded this motion, and the report Way 
adopted unanimously. 





BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
EXCEED 
£552,000 ALLOCATED FOR BONUSES 


ASSETS 


The seventy-second annual ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Britannic Assurance Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 4th instant, at the chief offices, Broad Street Corner, Birming- 
ham, Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.1.A., chairman and general manager, 
presiding. 

Me Jetterson, in moving the adoption of the report, said: — 

‘The directors’ report for the year 1937 is one of satisfactory pro- 
gress. The premium income of £5,295,000 in the life branches was 
over £170,000 in excess of the previous year, while, excluding the 
general branch, the total income of £6,679,000 was £247,000 ahead 
of 1936. The total payments for claims in the life branches were 
£2,500,000, including £1,054,000 in 
policies. In both branches the 
lower rate of expense, and as a result of the year’s working the addi- 
to the total funds was the record sum of £1,944,000, which 
brought the company’s assets to over £30,000,000. 

With regard to the investments, the care with which they have had 
to be selected during times like these will be appreciated. Such times 
niost forcibly demonstrate the soundness of our past policy of build- 


over respect of maturing 


life business was transacted at a 


tion 


ing up adequate reserves, and, in continuance of that policy, the 
directors have again transferred £100,000 to the Investment Reserve 
Funds, bringing those tunds up to £1,600,000, which is practically 
7 per cent. of the cost of our Stock Exchange investments. Last 
year I was able to report that this was a free reserve in every sense 
of the word, the market value of the assets being far in excess of the 
balance-sheet values. Even after the substantial falls in 
during 1937, I am glad to be able to say that that position is 
unchanged and that we should have to see a further very substantial 
contraction in values before it became necessary to have resort to the 
investment reserve funds. 

Taking the assets in their balance-sheet order, you will see that 
mortgages in the United Kingdom are now £3,390,000—an increase 
of £259,000—this being mainly due to the expansion in the house 
purchase department. 

British Government securities show a slight decrease, due to 
redemptions. Railway and other ordinary stocks show an increase of 
£1,082,000. Most of these purchases were made in the latter part 
of the year, when prices were depressed, and a large proportion of the 
increase has been in the shares of banks, insurance companies and 
electric supply companies. At the end of the year the purchases 
made during the year under these three headings actually showed a 
slight appreciation in market value over cost price. For the rest, the 
investments have been widely spread, and in many cases represent 
additions to existing holdings of shares of first-class companies which 
over a long period of years have proved to be satisfactory invest- 
ments. Taken altogether, the depreciation on new investments in 
ordinary stocks during the year has been negligible, whilst on our 
total holding under this heading the appreciation is still very consider- 
able. Under the other headings there are only small changes. 


values 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income amounted to £1,387,500—an increase of 
£46,000 over the previous year. Our new business totaled almost 
£3,600,000 in sums assured—the average sum assured per policy 
exceeding £200 for the first time. 

The gross rate of interest earned was £5 3s. 3d. per cent.—a reduc- 
tion of lid. per cent. from the previous year—and, after allowing 
for the increased rate of income tax, the net rate earned was Is. Sd. 
per cent. lower at £4 6s. 3d. per cent. 

Claims by death amounted to £188,000 and were within the expec- 
tation. Claims by maturity increased by £94,000 to a total of 
£555,000. 

The expense ratio of 13.08 per cent. showed a further slight 
reduction. 


IN ALL BRANCHES 


£30,000,000 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The increase in the funds of the branch during 1937 was £670,000, 
and the total, after the transfers made in respect of the year 1937 
as shown in the accounts, exceeded £11,185,000. 

A reversionary bonus of 38s. per £100 sum assured was again 
declared on with-profit policies, and the amount carried forward 
undivided is £175,000, which shows an increase of over £15,000 on 
the amount brought forward from the previous year. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The industrial branch funds have increased during the year py 
£1,058,000 to £15,314,000. The amounted to 
£ 3,908,000, an increase of £124,000. 
vy business were another increase jn 


premium income 


being 


Interesting features of the ney 


the average sum assured and in the average weekly premium; mor 
business transacted on the younger lives and on the lives of the bread. 
winners; a further increase in the proportion of business effected 


under the endowment assurance tables, all of which indicate how 
incorrect are those critics who say that industrial assurance exists 
mainly for the purpose of issuing policies to cover funeral expenses, 

ihe gross and net rates of interest earned during the year in this 
branch were £5 4s. 10d. per cent. and £4 11s. 2d. per cent, 
respectively. 

The expense ratio for the year was 31.38 per cent. of the premium 
income and showed the substantial reduction of 1.86 per cent. a 
compared with the figure for the previous year. 

Death claims during the year amounted to £1,273,000, which 
included £60,652 paid in respect of bonuses. 
maturing policies, inclusive of £37,315 in 
bonuses, amounted to £498,700, which showed a reduction of 
£35,244 as compared with 1936. Surrenders for cash amounted to 
£123,600, and were less than those of the previous year by £9,151. 
A reduction in this item has been a continuous feature since the year 
1932, and this indication of the continued prosperity of the country 
is to be welcomed. 

As a result of the annual valuation, made on the same stringent 
bases as before, the total surplus was the record sum of £855,918 
an increase of £41,245 over that of the previous year. Out of this 
surplus, £250,000 has been allocated to Britannic policyholders, 
which is £25,000 more than last year, and £17,500 to British Legal 
policyholders. 


Payments under 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The premium income of £191,154 shows an increase of £6,540 
over the previous year. The business is of excellent quality and 
shows a favourable claim ratio in every section. 


STAFF PENSION FUND 


I am sure the action of the board in transferring £100,000 to 
the trustees of the staff pension fund has the approval of the shart 
holders. At the present time pensions amounting to over £50,000 
per annum are being paid to old servants of the company. 

To the staff both in the field and at chief office the directots 
offer sincere thanks for their loyal and efficient services during 
the year. It is always a pleasure for the directors to meet the rept 
sentatives of the Britannic Field Staff Association or the Chief Office 
Staff Association and so long as this spirit of mutual confident 
and goodwill continues the future progress of the company 4 
assured. 

Mr Murray Laing, the deputy general manager, in seconding the 
report, said the financial strength of the company was such 4s @ 
afford to policyholders that indispensable characteristic of 4 good 
life policy—absolute security of capital, and this was accompanied 
by excellent prospects in regard to the future maintenance of boni 
distributions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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March 12, 1938 THE 


HARRODS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS —-FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of Harrods, Limited, was 
held, on the 7th instant, at the company’s premises, Brompton Road, 
London, Sir Woodman Burbidge, C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —Last year I 
apressed the opinion that 1937 would be a year of successful trading, 
not only because of an expected stimulus to the retail distributive 
ades, arising out of the Coronation of our King and Queen, but 
for the further reason that the outlook for trade and indusiry gener- 
iy was considered to be promising for further development and 
rsperit. The results of our trading were quite satisfactory for 
ihe first half of the year. During the closing months of the year, 
jowever, the results fell short of our expectations; in fact, they 
were disappointing. 
The severe setback in the United States of America and the 


The reasons for this recession in trade are well 
known. 
general international situation had a depressing influence upon the 
ade position, seriously affecting the market value of practically all 
jgsses Of securities and resulting in heavy capital depreciation and 
widespread losses. 

Notwithstanding this setback, the final results of our trading for 
the year are not unsatisfactory. You will have observed from the 
report and accounts now before you that the total net profit for the 
£817,802, an increase on the previ 


vear amounts to 10usS Year of 


£17,482. 


MANCHESTER BRANCH 


Having dealt with the balance sheet, and pointing out that their 
liuid resources Of cash and British Government securities amounted 
0 £1,768,156, the Chairman continued:—I am happy to report 
further progress at our Manchester branch, as sales and net profit 
both show a satisfactory increase. I stated last year that if the 
rading results at this branch continued to show improvement, as 
hey had done for the two previous vears, we should further consider 
the building of the new store. Last year’s trading results are the 
best we have had for some years have decided to 
proceed with the building scheme, as we are confident that the erec- 
tion of a modern store will lead to increased profits, especially as 
this old business enjovs a high reputation for quality, value and 
good service throughout and, indeed, the North of 
England. The main building, where the largest part of our trade 
is carried on, being an island site, does not admit of any further 
etension. We have, however, an excellent site immediately opposite 
our present store, already connected with a subway, in which we 
have been trading for many years. The building is very old, and 
we propose to erect on this site a department store consisting of 
ven storeys above ground with basement and .sub-basement. 

The trading results of Dickins and Jones, Limited (a subsidiary), 
have again been The net profit deducting 
debenture interest and preference dividend) is £125,097, an increase 
on the year of £4,593. 

With regard to D. H. Evans and Company, Limited, the trading 
profits for the first completed year of the full occupation of the new 
building have been very The total net profit for the 
yeat is £137,779, an increase on the previous year of £23,302, or 
over 20 per cent. 
sults confirm the policy of the board in 
@ modern store. 


past, and we 


Lancashire, 


satisfactory. before 


sausfactory. 


I think stockholders will agree that our first year’s 


rebuilding and providing 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


As far as our own business is concerned, I am optimistic about the 
future and feel that there is a possibility of a further increase in 
trade and profits in the coming year. ‘Trade in February has not 
ten favourable, but it is to be remembered that, owing to many 


dificult conditions, trade has had a setback during the last six 
months, and it takes some time to get back to normal. Trading 


during the first three months may be difficult, but I feel that after 
that we shall be able to go ahead again, and that, providing inter- 
tational troubles are settled, we can look forward confidently to a 
good year, 

You will gather from the various building schemes that are being 
indertaken at Harrods, Dickins and Jones and at Kendal Milne’s, 
Manchester, that the directors have great hopes of good trading and 
ireased profits in the future. There is no doubt that we have 
Hat possibilities in front of us. There is still only one Harrods, 
ad when we have the pleasure of meeting you next year I feel the 
sults will be even more satisfactory than those I have been able 
© put before you to-day. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
tividend of 1] per cent., making 16 per cent. for the year, on the 


finary a 
“inary stock, together with a onus of 2} per cent., was approved. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


Midland 
the 7th 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
Counues Electric Supply Company, Limited, 
instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the chairman), after expressing 
regret at the death of Mr Alfred R. Holland. who had been asso- 
ciated with their two power companies and 


was heid, on 


their original transport 
business since the promotion and syndicate days thirty-five vears 
ago, said that the regarded as 
satisfactory, and showed results quite up to anything which share- 
holders must have expected from his observations 2 year ago. The 
transport make progress and they now 
After providing £28,700 for 
depreciation and bringing in interest and dividend to the 


accounts would, he was sure, be 


business continued to 
possessed a first-class undertaking. 
modest 
amount of £7,549, they had left a free surplus of £86,929 in the 
transport company’s accounts to provide further against goodwill and 
statutory rights value in the operating companies. If those properties 
continued as they were doing—and he had no reason to doubt it— 
shareholders would get their reward. 
Mansfield 
carried last year about fifty million passengers. 

The electricity supply undertakings continued to record an in- 
crease in maximum load and unit output, which was reflected in an 
increase in both gross and net revenues. 
sued a regular policy of 


and had 


Including the newly acquired 


undertaking they now operated 277 vehicles and had 


They had for years pur- 
tariffs 
an intensive cultivation 
of business, coupled with an ever-increasing goodwill between Local 
Authorities in whose areas they operated, consumers and the public 
at large. The generating plant in their three power stations had a 
1$0,000 kw. 


unification and of reduction in 


been able to reduce prices due to 


total capacity of 


ADDITIONS TO SYSTEM 


During the vear they had added to the distributing system 258 
miles of high-tension lines and 323 miles of low-tension lines, bring- 
ing the total up to 1,774 miles and 2,069 miles respectively. They 
now had in operation 1,325 sub-stations of various sizes. They had 
connected additional load amounting to 43,587 kw., to which must 
be added 22,599 kw., the connected load of the Tamworth under- 
taking, bringing the total at the end of the vear up to 352,528 kw. 

At the end of the year they had 134,102 consumers connected, 
an increase of 25,836. The number of units sold again showed a 
substantial increase, the total being 419 millions. Eliminating units 
supplied under large bulk and special commercial contracts and 
sales of the Tamworth company, they had a comparable figure of 
306 million units compared with 262 millions for the previous year, 
an increase of over 16 per cent. In addition they again exported 
to the Central Electricity Board approximately 98,500,00\ 
which they calculate to pay us about 0.124 pence per unit. 

They had supplied local authorities in their Derby and Notts area 
with electricity in bulk last year to the value of £107,000. If those 
authorities had been supplied direct by the Central Board on the 
basis of Grid tariff, including the relative Grid coal clause adjust- 
they would have had to pay £11,600 more than the amount 
charged by the company, and he trusted the 
appreciate the fair and strictly commercial attitude of the company 
in these matters. 

The average price received from customers throughout 


units, for 


ment, 


authorities would 


the Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire area was 0.680 pence per unit, and if 
they excluded special contracts the average was 0.956 pence. In 
the Leicestershire and Warwickshire area the average received was 
0.996 pence per unit. The average price obtained over the whole 
area was 0.840 pence per unit, which he thought they would agree 
was a very low average price bearing in mind that the consumers 
were scattered over 2,391 for which the 
company under its various Power Acts and Lighting Orders was 
responsible for direct supply. 


square miles of territory 


DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1922 


He proceeded to quote figures showing the progress of the com- 
pany since its inception twenty-five years ago. He said that con- 
sumers had increased from 4,172 in 1922 to 134,102 in 1937; units 
sold from 23,800,000 to 419 millions, and gross revenue from 
£166,000 to £1,467,000. Last year they had made reductions in 
charges in certain areas and might possibly make further reductions 
in the current year. 

The amount carried to net revenue account was £374,183, and 
they proposed to pay a final dividend of 54 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making 8 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Films 


In view of the considerable interest aroused in the economics of cinemas and film production by discussions of the Films Bill which i 
now before Parliament, we have collected a number of significant facts about the film industry which we present below in graphical fom 
For these illuminating charts we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr S. Rowson. Chart 1 shows how the total production of British “ longs" 
has continued to expand well above the amount required by the quota. In Chart 2 it has been assumed that the seasonal variation in cinem 
attendances in 1937 was the same as in 1934. It is not believed that this introduces any serious error, Chart 3 draws attention to the wik 
variations in cinema accommodation in different parts of the country. 


1. BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION 3. CINEMA ACCOMMODATION -1934 
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March 12, 1938 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


For the week ended March 5, 1938, 
the total ordinary revenue was £29,453,000 
ast ordinary expenditure of £19,974,000. 
The deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
thus 2,305,000, against a_ deficit of 
(16,698,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 


(£ thousands) 


Week Week 


Revenue 
Est. for ay is ior be ended ended 
year 1230, tc “2 «| Mar. | Mar. 
awe Mar. 6, Mar. 5, ® 
1937-38 1937 1938 a » 
: 1937 | 1938 
“ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
tn js 288,150 233,990 266,797 14,719 18,667 
Suretax nsee 58,000 41,880 44,290 3,080 3,250 
state, etc. 
— : 89,000 80,390 82,320 1,910) 1,610 
Stumps 29,000 24,590 19,410 1,400... 
ND.C.....+0 2,000 580 60 
Other In a bs 
Rev. Duties 1,500 1,100 1,570 30 70 


414,967 21,139 23,657 


204,693; 5,216 4,513 


Toll. Rev. 467,650 381,950 


219,850 195,588 























ustoms ... 
Excise ...... 113,150 102,800 106,500 1,000 909 
Total Cust. P 
and Excise 333,000 298,388 311,193 6,216 5,422 
Motor 
Duties..... | 34,000 $32,339 34,182 121 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt)... | 11,800 14,300 13,360 450 160 
P.O. Fund i 25 
Crown Lds. 1,350 1,320 1,280 
Rec. irom 
Sun. Loans. 4,300 4,550 5,230 690 68 
Misc. Rec.. 11,000 17,050 11,787 30 25 
Total Ordin- 
ary Revenue 863,100 749,897 792,024 27,904 29,453 
Ser - BAL. 
REVENUE 
Post Office 
and Broad- 
casting*.... 75,198 64,400 68,690 900 1,240 
Total .. 814,297 860,714 28,804 30,693 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
lo meet payments 
d thousands) 
Expenditure ° 
. Week Week 
Est. for oe I, Aa i. ended ended 
A , 0 . . - 
e788 Mar. 6, Mar. 5, ar. Mar. 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
“ORDINARY 
EXPEND, 
Int. & Man. 
K. Nat. Dt. 224,000 208,461 212,398 8,421 8,388 
ayments to 
gq nnend 8,000| 6,656 7,229 414 428 
rr Cons, 
Fund Serv. 3,200/ 2.858 2,942 ... 9 
P.O. Fund . 300 421 
Total ..... 235,500 218,396 222,569 8,835 8,825 


Supply Serv. 571,759 18,293 11,149 


$627348 $548198 








Total Ordy, 





Expend. ... 862,848 766,594 794,328 27,128 19,974 
Sinking si as 
Funds 0.347. 9 » 27 2 
SELF-BaL. 10,347 3640 2,751 1,821 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 75,198) 64,400 68,690 900 1,240 
_Total ..... 841,341 872,658 30,779 23,035 


, 
Revenue required to meet expenditure. 


ad including margin for Civil Supplementary Esti- 
*s but excluding £80,000,000 trom borrowing. 


adi ctor Duties Self-Balancing in 1936-37 now 
eC to Kevenue and Expenditure. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£406,666 to £2,566,985, the other opera- 
Hons for the week (as shown in the next 
column, but excluding £7,300,000 issued 
under the Defence Loans Act and £1,821,000 
Ksued to Sinking Funds), reduced the 


oss National debt by £765,000 to about 
£8,145 millions. 


| 


THE ECONOMIST 


° 
Finance 
WEEK'S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
NET INCR. IN DEBT Net REPAYMENTS, Ertc.* 


IN DEBT 





Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 595 ‘Treasury Bills ...... 742 

"BME Gicecscintacen 212 Nat. Savings Certs. 150 
Land Sett. (Fac.) .. 20 | P.O. and =  Teleg. 

(Money) Act...... 700 

827 1,592 


* Excluding £7,300,000 issued under Section 1 (1) 
of the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1937, to March 5, 1938, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 

794,328 Ordinary Rev. ... 


Ordinary Exp..... 792,024 


Issue to Exch. Eq. Dec. in balances 133 
Fund (July, ’37) 200,000 | Gross 
Issues under De- borrg. 235,569 
fence Loans Act 23,750 | Less 
New S.F. 9,640 
| Old S.F. 9 
|} Net borrowing 225,921 
1,018,078 ? 1,018,078 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury We ent 
Bills Advances = Total Flo: 
Float- —" 
> 
Dee |" | Bank ing | 8, 
Ten- Ta Public of Debt 
der P | Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 6 "510-0 171-7 39:7 721°4) 211°4 
o» 31 |500°0' 174°6! 23°5 698-1, 198-1 
Dec. 18 622°0 317°3 41:6 980°9 358-9 
» 25 622-0 319-9) 41:1 aie 983:0 361:°0 
31 889 -7* 39:4 | 55:7 |984:9| ...® 
1938 
Jan. 8 622-0; 312-4 41-6 7:0 983-0 354-0 
» 15 |612-0, 308-9; 35-3 956-2 344-2 
» 22 597°0 301-0 28:1 926-2 329:-1 
» 29 587-0 292-3, 31:6 910-9 323-9 
Feb. 5 72:0 281:7 33:6 887-3 315-3 
2 557:°0 276:°9 31-9 865°8 308-8 
19 542:0 275°5 31:3 848-8 306°8 
» 26 | 532:0 | 273-1) 39:2 844°3 312:°3 
Mar. 5 522:°0 282:4 39-8 844-2 322-2 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount 


Per 
Cent. 
Average Allotted 
Date of Rate at 
der . niied « * 
Pender | offered APPHiEd Anoted "= mini- 
Rate 
1937 s. d 
Mar. 5, 45:0 75-0 45-0 10 8:67 39 
Dec. 17 50-0 76°8 50:0 13 9-17 85 
a mime 68-4 50:0 12 0-64 74 
~ 31 50-0 80-5 50:0 10 11-59 47 
1938 
Jan. 7 40-0 81:8 40:0 10 4:20 38 
- 14 35-0 81-8 35-0 10 0-07 47 
os 21 35-0 88-2 32:0 9 11-46 22 
o wa 30-0 86-5 30:0 10 0-80 18 
Feb. 4 30:0 88-4 30:0 10 0-98 18 
~ 11 30-0 87-7 30°0 10 0°89 18 
— 35-0 86 °6 35:0 10 1:04 23 
» 25 40:0 92:0 | 40:0 10 1-39 33 
Mar. 4 45:0 97-8 45:0 10 0-94 30 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On March 4th, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 30 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 6d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 
£45-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
March 11th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Sales in | Number he 
rice 

: £ 
7 wks. to: Feb. 20, 1937 5,155,184 3,866,388 
Feb. 19, 1938 5,127,197 3,845,395 
Week to: Feb. 20, 1937 657,332 492,999 
Feb. 12, 1938 769,247 | 576,935 
Feb, 19, 1938 | 628,088 471,066 


Net Exchequer receipts, week to February 19, 1938 : 


£100,000, 











| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 9, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Notes Issued 
In circultn. 479,260,216 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment... 


4 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 
Other Secrs. 
Siiver Coin.. 


188,944,977 
28,379 
11,544 


47,146,944 


Amt. of Fid. 
FOSUO ccccee 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion...... 


200,000,000 
326,407,160 


526,407,160 526,407,160 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital 14,553,000 105,221,164 
__ eer 3,694,860 — + 
Public Deps.* 12,571,734 
Other Deps. : 


Govt. Secs... 
Other Secs. : 
Dise. ete. 
Securities 


6,524,744 
21,472,579 











Bankers ..... 114,279,741 
Other . 36,091,184 27,997,323 
_—-— Notes ... 47,146,944 
150,370,925 Gold & Silv. 
Coin 825,088 





181,190,519 181,190,519 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 








Amt., 
Both Departments Mar. 9, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation : 479,260 916 14,785 
Deposits: Public .... 12,572 1,146 4,386 
Bankers’........ 114.280 1,43] 20,453 
Ciecccce 36,09] 69 1,576 
Total outside liabilities 642,203 699 29.276 
Capital and rest ......... 18.248 15 18 
COMBINED ASSETS a a 
Govt. debt and securities 305.181 1.128 17.081 
Discounts and advances 6.525 551 2,279 
Other securities a 21.501 76 2,763 
Silver coin in issue dept. il Same 2 
Gold coin and bullion 327,232 60 12.658 
RESERVES ——_—— —___—_—_ — 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department 47,972 856 2,127 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
* proportion ” 29 - 4° 0:5% 4:3% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits ana notes 
(“* reserve ratio ”’) 509°, O-1' 0°4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions 








1937 1938 
Mar. | Feb. Fet Mar. | Mar. 
10 16 23 2 9 
* 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 464°5 474°1 474°5 478:-3 479°-3 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... 49-2 | 52:3 | 51:9 | 48-1 | 47-1 
Govt. debt and 
securities 198-6 199-3 199-3 199-6 200 
Other secs. ... 0 0:7 0-6 0:4 0-0 
Gold 7 326°4 3264 326°4 326°4 
Deposits : 
Public ...ccccce 17:0 | 15-8 | 16:7, 11-4} 12°6 
Bankers’........ | 93°8 106°4 105°6 115-7 114°3 
Others .......++ 37:7 | 35:5 | 35:6 | 36:0 | 36:1 
TOR cscscceccee 148-5 157-7 157-9 \163-1 163-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. : 
Government.. | 90-1 | 97:9. 97:4 104-4 105:2 
Discounts, etc. 4:2 6-1 5 7:1 6°5 
CHEE oc cssiesc 22:3 | 18°8 | 19-5 | 21:0! 21:5 
TORE csceccccoes 116-6 122°8 123:4 132:5 |133-2 
Banking dept. 
POST Ricccccccce 50-1 , 53-0 | 52°6 | 48-8 | 48:0 
< o < € ° 
* Proportion ” 33-7 | 33-6 | 33:4 | 29-9 | 29-4 
Reserve ratiof | 51:3 | 51:8 51:7 | 51-0 | 50°9 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015.100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£11,544; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,694,800. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 





NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Roumania appeared in The Economist of December 
25, 1937; Portugal, of February 5; Argentina of 
February 19; Danzig, Greece, India. Lithuania, 
Poland, South Africa and Sweden of February 26; 
Australia, Bulgaria, Egypt, Estonia, Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia of March 5 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS. — (Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grarnmes) 
Feb. Dec. | Jan. Feb. 
28, 31, JA 28, 
ASSETS 1937 1937 1938 1938 
aan 35-3 13-8 16:3 16-3 
Cash eepibnennuenene 39-2 52:3 37:6 30°8 
Sight RON as is ccc 26°5| 7-1; 13°3, 13-9 
Bills and acceptances : 
a) Commercial bills | 107-1 122-1 127-8 127-7 
Treasury bills 131-6 110°6 110-4 100-7 
Time funds at interest 26°9 38:4 44:8 55:7 
Sundry bills & invests. 259-8 294-5 298-4 300°8 
Other assets eavieiiect 1-4 1-] | 1-0 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ......... | 125-0 125-0 125 125-0 
Reserves al 22:1 23°2, 23-2, 23-2 
Long-term cx ymmitmts: 
1) Annuity trust 
account deposits 153-3 153-5 153:°8 154-3 
(2) Govt. deposits... 121-3 109-4 108°5 108-6 
Short term and sight 
deposits : 
(1) Central banks: 
Own account . | 135-1 178-8 176-9 173-8 
(2) Central banks: 
For acct. others 6 2:3 3-2 2:7 
(3) Other deposits... 0-3 6°3 5:5 4:3 
Sight deposits—gold... 23:5 8-4 9-4 9-4 
Miscellaneous items 3-7 43°0 44:1 45:4 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 











Mar. | Feb. ; Mar. ; Mar. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs 11, 10, 3, 10, 
RESOURCES 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 8,846 9,116 9,174 9,179 
Total reserves 9,121 9,564 9,639, 9,659 
Total cash reserves ... 263 438 456 472 
Total bills discounted 5 ll 10 8 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 1 l 1 
Total bills on hand 8 12 10 9 
Industrial advances ... 23 i8 17 17 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,430 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,461 2,593 2,592 2,590 
Total resources ......... 12,264 12,747 12,910 12,862 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual 
circulation ............ 4,169 4,125, 4,145 4,134 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 1,380 1,410 1,390 1,470 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 6,749 7,205 7,215 sil 
Govt. deposits 186 156 185 181 
Total deposits ‘ 7,174 7,795 7,820 7,881 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309 309 309 
Total liabilities 12,264 12,747 12,910 12,862 
Ratio of total res, to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. co ined ...... 80-4% 80°2°, 80-6”, 80-4 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 11,484 12,756 12,767 12,768 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
currency . 2,537 2,661 2,669 2,670 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6,376, 6,306 6,343 6,334 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. bks 2,858 3,806 3,764 3.743 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 


BANK.—Million $’s 


Mar Feb. | Mar Mar. 
ll, 10, 3, 10, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
Total gold reserves ... [3431-7 3817-4 3931-5 3898:°8 
Tota! bills discounted 2:9 3-2 2:9 2:4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1-1 0:2 0-2 0-2 
lotal U.S. Govt. secs. | 652-3 739-5 739-5 739-6 
Total bills and securts. | 662-1 747-4 747-1 746°5 
Deposits — Member- 
bank—reserve acct. (2961-7 3242-4 3249-13291-2 


Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
bilities combined ... 85-7°,'85-3°, 86°2°, 85-5% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
24, 26, 16, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
eR ee 9,054 9,038 8,944 8,896 
Investments ..... 13,621 12,237 12,287 12,271 
Reserve with F ederal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,291 5,735 5,622 5,673 
Due from domestic bks. 
LIABILITIES 2,206 2,046 2,038 2,049 
Deposits : demand (ad- 
PD casniéstiteetones 15,638 14,583 14,485 14,576 
TD -<iicnethosannened 5,111 5,213 5,248, 5,249 
U.S. Government ... 342 653 637 638 
ea 6,389 5,747 5,708 5,635 


t In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, 
onwards and preceding weeks is affected by a revision 
of the statement. 





THE ECONOMIST 





BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
Mar. Feb. beb. Mar. 
5, 3, 24 3, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold* . icasmennnanese 57,359 55,806 55,807 55,807 
Advances on gold coin 1,140 
Bills : Commercial 9,574 12,299 12,424 11,723 
Bought abroad 1,295 818 818 805 
Advances on securities 3.845 3,976 3,652 3,8 52 
Thirty-day advances 978 1,178 866 1,117 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
(6) provisional 20,072 31,904 31,904 32,704 
Negotiable bonds, es 
Sinking Fund Dept 5,640 5,580 5,975 »,575 
eae 4,066 4,131 4,022 4,189 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 86,978 93,387 92,740 94,221 
Deposits : Public ...... 1,986 2,494 2,226 2,148 
Private 15,439 19,500 19,970 19,235 
Other liabilities ; 2,765 3,511 3,332 3,369 
Gold reserve to sight 
liabilities 54:9 18:3 48:°5° 48:°2% 


* From July franc at 43 


49) milligrams. 


29, 1937, based on 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 





Mar. | Feb. Feb. 
6, 7, 28, 
ASSETS 1938 1938 1938 
= eee 67:3 70:8 70°8 
Ot which depstd. abroad i8-5 20:3 20:3 
Res in foreign currencs 5-6 5-5 5-2 
Bills of exchange and 
cheque Ss .. 451 351 )5658 2 
Silver and other coin 188-2 185-4 152°5 
PEIIEGD: cnceseccénnsocs 51-2 9-8 81-4 
Investments ............ 519-4 397:3 390-4 
Other assets ........000. 901-1 792-9 800°9 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves 473-6 493-0 493-0 
Notes in circulation 4621-0 4957:°5 5278 3 
Other daily maturing 
obligations 659:°3 744-1 891-0 
Otber liabiliuies 344-3 339-1 353-2 
Cover of note circulatn. 1°56°, 1-54 1-44 


(against 


Mar. 


‘5 

1938 
70°38 

20 


5 


ww 
>I 
Viwnon ~~ 


z 
¥ 


1493 0 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK 


Million schillings 


Feb. Jan. Feb 
28, $1, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
Cash reserve: Gold | 242°8 243-2 243-2 
coin and bullion 95:9 167 °5 174°4 
Net foreign exchange | 
Bills discounted ...... | 200°9 186°8 184°9 
Federal debt ............ | 620°1 611-8 611-8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 892:5 892:-3 841-9 
Deposits 241-4 315-5) 376°8 
N.B.—5,976°30  schillings = 1 kg. fine 
Dec. 31, 1937, and after. 


NATIONAL 
Million belgas* 











Feb. Feb Feb 
3, 17, 24, 
ASSETS 1938 1938 1938 
Gold 3,519 3,505 3,498 
Silver and other coin 53 34 55 
Foreign exchange, etc. 1,009 1,049 1,089 
Bills and securities 578 574 581 
Advances 38 34 30 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 4,345 4,316 4,325 
Deposits : Govt. 14 1 I 
Other 754 793 83 
* Owing to changes in t turn, a n 
with the position a yea how! 
BANK OF C AN: ADA 
Million $’s 
Mar. Feb Feb 
- 3. 
ASSETS 1937 | 193 38 
Reserve, of which 1969 199-8 204-8 
Gold coinand bullion | 179-4 179-8 18¢ 
Securities 155°6 179°3 167-6 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 120°5' 152:6 148-3 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 26°1 l ) 22°8 
Chartered banks 195-4 198-3 189 
Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabiliues . 57-3 13-9 > 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


Feb. 
28, 
1938 
2433 
77-0 
185°6 
611-8 
953°4 
207-5 
gold 


BANK OF BELGIUM 


Mar 
i, 
1938 
3,531 
3 
1,029 


CZE CHOSLOV AKIA.—AMillion Cz. Kr. 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

28, 31, 23, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
GE iccnnmseonscsoewesens 2,587 2,641 2,649 

Balance abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 277 523 541 
Discounts and advances 1,884 1,997 1,308 
State note debts ...... 2,019 2,009 2,009 
LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,787 6,099 5,378 
Deposits ........5.... Ry 415 629 781 


Feb, 
28, 
1938 
2,649 
528 
1,606 
2,008 


6,078 
347 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 


Million kroner 


Feb. Dec. | Jan. 

27, ai. 31, 

ASSETS 1937 1937 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 117-9 117-8 117:8 
Foreign bills & balances 15:2 72:5 83-3 

Home bills, securities 
ee ane 244°4 262-7 227:3 
Emergency fund ...... 116-4 103-1 102-0 
Advances to Treasury 40:2, 91:6 20:7 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 374-7. 417°1 386°1 
Deposits —......eeeeeeees 33:3, 114:9 69-0 
Foreign liabilities ...... 27:0 10:3 4:0 


Feb. 
28, 

1938 

117:8 
88-1 


229-8 
102-0 
3-7 





March 12, 1938 


ee, 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. Marks 
Feb. | Tan. Fa Tae 
ot 5 
ASSETS 1937 1938 “a 33, 
Gold reserve ° 6U05°1, 602-6 602-6 oe 
Gold abroad not in gold “'9, 2g 
reserve 211-4 32-0 32 
Foreign correspondents 1732-7 2135-42233 Daniel 
Foreign bills, etc. 92°7 59-6 59 wt 
Ini. bills and home loans 1061-9 1113-9 1286 ere 
Finnish & foreign bonds 396-4 494-9 454-0 ri 
LIABILITIES 43 
Notes in circulation 1628-9 1934-0 2043.29 
Sight deposits: Govt. 572°6 403-2 543 3 ent 
Other | 649-5 915-5 831.6 oH 
Ordinary cover to sight 2 
hhabilities 76 °6°,'79°7°., 78-40 Ig 4° 
, 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Feb. Jan Feb, Fe 
13, 15, 5, “ 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion: Gold | 554-7 801-0 801 0 iv 
Other 31-8 25:8 23-9 26-4 
Discounts and advances 835-8 509 530 1 529-2 
Government bonds 566 7 1006 2 1170 4.1109-7 
Agencies accounts 94-3 104:4 110°7 jj 2 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued 1432-5 1774-6'1848 917184 
Deposits: Government 330°6 329-7) 439-9 518-7 
Other 62:5 83:4 81-6 93 
BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
Feb Jan Feb, | Feb 
27, 29, 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 10% 
Gold and silver 107 90 135 23 134-88 135.4) 
Discounts, advances & : 
other investments . 76°10 76°59 76°86 77-4 
Foreign bills ; 2 18 3-19 2-24 2-67 
Other assets -» | 61°40) 63°16 64-67 64.8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 178-47, 185 O01 185°17183-37 
Deposits and bills 55:38! 73°11, 78:38 81-64 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
Mar. Jan Feb. | Feb, 
l, 1, | 2i & 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 10% 
Gold coin and bullion 76°88 77:55 77°56 71-% 
Silver coin 15-385 13°95 14:04 39 
Foreign currency. 35°96 43°10 44:31 44 
Treas. notes and change 7:72 8:87 80 7-4 
Short-term bills 50°34 46°58 46°29 4-3 
Loans against securities 68 98 83 43 82°46 81-2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 45°42 62 30) 65:31 669 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 137°98 135-27)130 19121 § il 
Government accounts 64-24 62°96) 65:83 0@ 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
we ar. Feb Feb. | Mar 
: 28, 1, 
ASSETS 1937 19358 1938 198 
Gold 919-6 eS ae 
Silver . 179 169 1561\¢ 
Home bills, &« 19:9 9-0 904 
Foreign bills . 2:3 5:2 §2 32 
Loans and advances 
in Current account 174:2 237-2 2711 254 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 794°4 869 4 901-8 9834 
Deposits a) Govt. 65:0 141°5 108-9 
(6) Other 291-9 690-0 743-8 ous 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
Keb jan Feb. Feb 
27, sl, 22, | @ 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 198 
Coin and bullion (gold 
rese! 118-8 135:3 135-3 1339 
Bal. abroad & for. bills iM 194-4 199-0 199-7 
Funds provisionally in 
i, not in gold re 96 44-9 44:9) 49 
Nc -gian and toreign 
Govt. securities 74:4) 109 109°7| 1102 
Discounts and loans 168 9-0) 94 %} % 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 399 | 409-5] 4183 
Deposits at sight rt ll } 141-4 1331 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Mar. Feb. Feb. | Mat 
6, 7. 28, 1, 
ASSETS 1937 19 1938 1938 
Gold 2717-6 2880 8 2890:0 28898 
Of which held abroad 629-7 89 921:5 9238 
Feseige GRRRGS ... 23-2 492-8 490°7 408 
Discounts, etc. . satis 2:9 7:7 76 76 
Advance 41:2) 23-2) 22:6 24 
Secur ities 18-1 28 28:5 24 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . 1355-4 1425-0 1470 oie 
Deposits . 1433-5 2007-0 1968°5 1981 
N.B.—E anes Equalisation Fund and si 


included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards 4 


538,583,653 tcs. 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £’s 


| 


Mar. Jan. | Feb. Feb. 
|. 31, | 21, | % 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938. 198 
BN ie saivncgites 2:80| 2°80 2°80 28 
Sterling exchange ...... 17-46 16°23, 16°67 " 
Advances to State... 8-51 7:72 7% * 
Investments ............ 2:45 2-91) 2°96 2 
LIABILITIES | ir 
Bank notes .........+4. | 12-72 14:24 13°79) We 
Demand liabs. : State 6:°79| 3°53) 4°92 er 
Banks and others ... | 10:34 10°50, 9 rt 
Reserves to sight liabs. 67-9%, 67°3%, 68:5 
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March 12, 1938 
March 12, 1996 


BANK CLEARINGS 





LONDON 


(£ thousands) 


THE 




















— | . Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of February Wednesday January 1 to 
| 
| Change|Mar.10,; Mar.9,| Mar. 10,| Mar. 9, 
1937 | 1938 t |.1937 | 1938 | 1937 1938 
| } 
| 
a 
| ' 
a ays: 24 | 24 | % ee 59 58 
ae 3,167,737 2,627,656 — 17° 0 805,629) 616,522 7,695,649 6,606,018 
Tomepaliten 169,953, 168,824 — 0:7 43,734 44,554) 438,890) 428,675 
on — 296.571, 295,063 — 0-5| 84,591) 90,061 764,236 761,698 
Total a 3,634,261] 3,091,543, —- 14-9 933,954 751,137 8, 898 9175) 7,796,391 
— 
+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
({£ thousands) 
——_ } —— 
| 
: Week ended Aggregate from 
| Month of February Saturday January 1 to 
| . Change Mar. 6, Mar. 5, Mar. 6, Mar. 5, 
1937 1938 t 1937) 1938 1937 1938 
No, of working 
y 24 24 6 6 56 55 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,212 | 9,753 — 20-1 | 3,342 | 3,481 29,531 25,340 
BRADFORD 4,560 3,453 24:2; 1,128 | 1,120 10,896 8,174 
BRISTOL ....+. 5,517 | 5,508 0-1) 1,503 1,438 12,501 12,340 
4,089 3,725 8-9 999 1,061 9,308 8,916 
LEE 4,396 4,407 0:2 1,259 1,383 11,050 10,829 
LEICESTER ... 3,288 | 2,837 —13-7 928 845 7,772 7,046 
LIVERPOOL 5420 | 22,847 24:8 9,209 5,386 72 432 53,054 
MANCHESTER a7. 425. 40,992 —13°5 14,268 13,522 110,098 98,264 
NEWCASTLE 6,159 7,041 14-3 1,710 1,888 14,030 15,896 
NOTTINGHAM 2,255 2,256 0-0 676 733 5,432 5,370 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,910 5,110 4:0 1,893 1,923 11,638 12,401 
Total: 11 Towns 125,231 107,929 13:8 36, 2915 32,780 294,¢ 688 257,630 
aia son eae iaseciniaeasiin va sth acme! 
DUBLIN ......... 7,2 240 =- 7,463 59,3374 60,9614 
= + Based on average working day. + 10 full weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Mar. 3, Mar. 4,, Mar.5, Mar. 7, Mar. 8, Mar. 9, Mar.10, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed A % % % % % % 
from 2)2% June 30, 
1932) .... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 7 
3 months’ do. 
4 months’ do. ‘ 6 
6 months’ do. ; f 8 
Discount ‘Treasury Bills 
BEET dcncsocoaces 
3 months’ .. ‘ 17x ] : 
Loans—Day-to- day . lo-] lo~] lo] l lo~] ~1 | 
Short ...... lo-1 1 1p—1 1 lo] ~} 1 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. I; lo ly 2 lo lo . 
Discount houses at call lo lo lo lo lo lo lo 
RIE eccsecscovecsce 34 4 a COU|ll 34 34 34 


Comparison with previous weeks 


| 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 


Short 
Loans 
1938 % 
Feb.10... | lp- 
» 17... lol 
» 24... | lo=d 
Mat, 3... | lo~] 
» 10... | lo} 
ite Irvin 
New York : 
Gilmoney 


embersclinii . r 


n-mem.—eligible, 90 dys, 


ercial accept., 9 


Time money (90 days’ mixed 
coll, 


0 dys. 


0 dys. 


Bank Bills 


c o 
0 ‘ 
(a9—9 6-8 
‘30-916 16-8 

91¢ 6-8 
"16 “16-8 
‘32 "16 % 6-58 


Trade Bills 


3Months 4 Months 6 Months 


o € 0. 
° ° ° 
9.91 5) >} 1 
2-2 214-2 2 3 
> 9 } 

2-2 214-2 210-3 
7) > > > 

2-2 214-2! 210-3 
>_> % 5 

2-2 214-2! 212-3 
79 >1,~91) > 
2-2 214-2 212-3 


NEW YORK 


Mar. 10, Feb. 9, Feb. 16, Feb. 23, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
“e “e ‘e e 
1 1 1 1 
14 14 14 1Ll4 
— Selling Rates 

l4 lo ly 
16 lo *9 é 
34 1 1 1 





ng Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Mar. 2, Mar. 9, 
1938 1938 
o% o%, 

1 1 
14 1lq 
] ] 

1» lp 
1 1 


London on 


New York, §... 
Montreal, $... 
Paris, Fr....... 


Brussels, Bel... 


Milan, L....... 
Zurich, Fr. ,., 


Athens, Dr. ... 
Amst’d’m, FI. 
Berlin, Mk. ... 
Registered 
Marks 
Br. India Rup. 


Hong Kong, $ | 


Shanghai, $... 
Rio. Mil. ...... 


B. Aires, $ 


Valparaiso, $.. 
M’ video, $ ... 
Lima, Sol. 
Me XICO, Pes.... 
Manila, Pes.... 


Moscow, RblIs. 


Usance: 'T.T., 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of | Mar. 4, | Mar. 5, Mar. 7, | Mar. 8, | Mar. 9, Mar. 10, 
ay 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
per £ 
$4°8623 5-Ollo— (5-Olig— 5-003q- 5-0054- 5-O1- 5 -0034—- 
Ol7g Ollo Olde Ol7g Ol’g O15g 
4°8623 5-Ollo— 5-Ollg— '5-O0034¢— 5:°0034-— 5-Ollg— 5-003q- 
O17 oe Oll, 017g 02 Olle 
124°21 1535s-41, 15318 1537 7g-5lig 1547g-6lg 156—75g 15712-934 
35:00a 29:°55- 129. 56-59, 29-57-62 29 -60—63 29 62-64 29 63-65 
581, 
92-46 9514-12 | 9514-71 | W5le-Fig 952e-7ig 95316716 9Slie—He 
95 361 95° 361 95°30: 95-20: 95°301 95 - 308 
25-2215 21-60-62 21 -5910— 21-591lo— 21-59-61 21 -59!0— 21-5919— 
6lly 611, 61 6lig 
375 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 540-55 
12-107 | 8-9610-7) 8 -9612-7| 8-961o-7 8 -9612-7 8 9612-7 8 9610-7 
20°43 (12-39-41/12- 38-41) 12+39-41 12-39-42 12-40-43 12: 40-43 
(c) 461>—-51)> 46)>-51) 46) —5 11> 461>-5112 4612-5112 47-52 
+18d. 18549— 18530—539! 185z0—529' 1833 —539 18332 39 18340-5390 
Dees 1479-51 | 1479—-5lg | 147g—5lg | 1479-51, | 147 i5-5ig 147g-5ig 
ee 14-144, | 14-144, | 14-143, 14-145, 14-145, = 14-143 
1T35°899d. 213; 6%m | 213;6%m | 213; etme 213; 6%m | 213;6*%m | 213; a 
19-05- (19:-07- 19 O7- 19-15- 19 40- 19- 35- 
11-454 12g 14g 20¢ 43¢ 20g 50g 
| 16°12h | 16°12h | 16:12h 16:12h | 16:12h  16-12h 
40 125¢ D) 125¢ J) | 125e(/) 125¢e(/ 125e(/ 125e(1) 
+5ld 21lq-214 = 4- 4 2114-214, 21-22 21-22 2034-154 
17-38 20—21(/) | 21 210 )}' 20-2147) 20-212) 20-21(/) 20-21(/) 
9°76 17)—18!017 Tg 1710-1819 1712-180 17\o-18!0 1710-1812 
$24-66d. 231lig— 2311), 23lljg— 9 2311;6- 23 —- 23llie- 
f 6 153 ¢ f 15) ¢ 1516 
26°59- 26°565e—- 26°56le— 26°5454-— 26°575g- 26°5578 
5914 567, 565¢ 55 5775 565g 


Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 


of local currency. 


*Sellers. ¢Pence per unit 


+ Par 8-233l,9 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 


(a Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export”? rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (hk) Average remittance rate for 
importers, (:) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Convroller 


ot Anglo-Italian debts. 





(J) Nominal. (mn) Official. 


(}) Other Exchanges 





Par of Mar. 4, Mar. 9, Mar. 10, 
London on Exch. 1938 1938 1938 
per £ j 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 22554-612 22534-61; 22534-612 
Madrid. Pt 25-221. J ew 80- a 80-140(/) 
YP thsesthenneiaesse 25° 22124 7j 77; 
Bde, TAG. esicccccsece 110 110-1105 110-110% 110-1105, 
TN TIEN... cncovcccacese 34°58lo 2510-712 25 25 lo-71o 
Budapest, Pen. 27°82 25-251, ) 25-25) 2 25-2512 
Prague, Ke. $1641 0§ 14219- 8 142)0-3 14253—7g 
Danzig, Gul. 25:00 2614-54 261g—5g 261g—5g 
Le 48 -38 2614-54 26!g—5g 261g—5g 
ee 252212 2454-554 2454-554 2454-554 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 665-90 665-90 | 665-90 
. 622* 620* | 620* 
ns op Dp. — — 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 { 627k 627 627k 
Belgrade, Dit. ...cccece 276:32 211-21 211-21 211-21 
PAM MMiadsccadcaeamnas 48 66 29-30 29-30 29-30 
a 673-66 390-420 390-420 390-420 
yy ee . < e 18-159 1754-1854 1754-1854 1754-1834 
GN cacusucctuniens 18:159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19 - 35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 22 35-45 22 35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97 Q75a—5g 974s- 975g—5g 
 , +24 58d. 1315) 6-41a9 1315; 6 —41a9 1315) 6-41.49 
Sim*apo#e, J ..cccccceces Tt 28d. 28-283)6 2779-813 2718-878 
NI Gra “scinccdnanscans 12-11 8 93-6 8 93-6 8 93-6 
Bangkok, Baht nanliewani $21 -82d. 22) 6-14 2216-14 22 - 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight), * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105,¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to tne Bank of England :—(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
; a 
Mar. 4, Mar. 5, | Mar. 7, Mar.8, Mar. 9, Mar. 10, 
Londen on 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
| Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
p) (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
New York {| 1 Month | 11s9-9z9 | 1139-939 | 3g—5jg | 1142-929 «| Uap ie 
— 2 3 A93Q—113 2-1 “g~17 °g-17 F el; 
ia 13) 4-34 916754 | 19-34 g—34 lg—34 
d (da) (d) (d) d) } 
{| 1 Month | llg—114 | 11g-15g | 15g—17g | 17g—21g 215;6—-3lyg, 219-23 
70 = 95.976 = ax... tees a 
Paris, francs ” rr. | owe 3-314 | 334-4 459-453 | 312-4 
~~ t 
cTS® % 415-433 | 414-4 5-514 | 57g-61g | 612-7 | 514-5lq 
p) (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month ig—5g 7g—5g 1-12 7g—58 g—5g 7g—5g 
a, 2 » 15g—11q | L5qg—Llqg | 17g—15g | 15q—11q | L3q—llg | 134-21, 
a 253-2 21.-2 219-2 219-2 212-2 212- 
| d d) (d) d) ) (d) 
Brussels, {| 1 Month | lop—lod p-lod Par-l 1g—-Ll, 2-312 3-4 
cent. 2 9 1-2 —lig | 119-21 L}o-2 6-8 6-8 
S » 2-3 110-2 310-41, 5-6 9-11 11-13 
p) p) (p) (P) (d) (Pp) 
Geneva, 1, Month 2-1 2-1 21y—1l4 2-1 2la-Llg | 2lg—Llg 
cent.{ |2  ,,; 354-254 | 354-254 | 354-25q | 334-254 | 354-254 | 334-234 
3 a 534-454 | 554-454 6-5 534-454 | 554-454 | 534-454 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXI ORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER | 
Week ended March 10, 1938 
NEW YORK Imports Exports 
From Bullion Coin | lo Bullion | ¢ 
Par of | Mar. 3,| Mar. 4, Mar. 5, Mar. 7, Mar.8,) Mar.9 = 
: _v a Mar > i - & i » Mar. /, Moar » f x, 
New York on Exch. 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 . 
per cent. £ £ £4 
; Gold Gold k = 
London :—* Old Par ie ; ~ British S. Africa 2,257,001 Hong Kong . 90,415 “ 
: 60 days...) 4°8666 5:°Ol’s 5-00 5-00 5-00 5-01 5-00 British India . 438,087 116,472 Canada 19,930 
Cables ...} New Par 5-015; 5-01 5-01 5-005, 5-01 5 -Oldi¢ Canada ; 138,958 Netherlands 34.668 
Demand...) 8-2397 5-015, 5 Ol554 5-01 5 - 005, 5-Ol5, 5-Olsig France 38,906 7,653 France . . se 
Paste, Fr....... 6-63 3- 2534 3-25 3-25: 3-23 3-22 3. 185, U.S.A : ; 34,600 Switzerland 68,983 “in | 
Brussels, Bel. 23-54 16°97 16°95 16°95 16-9] 16°93 16°92 Mexico 45,440 Jugoslavia 199,906 “aM | 
Switz’l'd. Fr. 32-67 23-22 23-21 23-20 23°19 23-23 23-22 Peru g 62,338 Cent. & S. Am 7 oh sas 
Italy, Lira..... 8-91 5 26)4 5-261, 5:°26l,4 5-261, | 5°26 5 2oly —-— —-- eel 
Berlin, Mk. ... 40-33 40-46 40-44 40-43 40-39 40-40 40-41 Total* 2,843,188 359,747 Total* 416,774 36am —e 
Vienna, Sch.... | 23-82 (18°95 18-95 18-95 18-93 18-93 18-93 ~-—~ = aa —__. 4 LM. & S.— 
Madrid, Pt... | 32-67 6-10 | 6:10 |6:10 | 5°75 | 5-75 5-75 Silver Silver | i cian 
Amst’d’mGidr 68°06 55°96 55-90 55-90 55-85 55-96 55-92 British India ; 22,467 Palestine | 9 1938... 
Cop’h’gn, Kr. ) (22-40 (22-3712 22-3712 22-35 [22-40 22-3712 Hong Kong 773,500 Kenya - EN, E. (6 
Oslo, Kr. ... } 145-374 25-2212 |25-20° (25:20 25-1712 (25-2212 25-20 Australia ... 15,550 327 Aden, et ahs LM oc 
Svt’h’im, Kr | | (25-85 25-82 25°82 25-80 25-85 25-82 Germany 8,500 British India 37, 300 any 1938... 
Athens, Dr. 1-29 0-92 0-92 0-92 0.92 0-92 0-92 | Belgium 1,500 6,686 Denmark 1,145) - Great Wester 
M treal, Can. $8 169-31 99-985 99:°985 99-985 (99-970 99-970 99-970 France 5,854 165 Italy 5,800 | aan 
Yo°hama, Yen 84°40 29-01 29-00 28:98 28-98 28 98 28 96 Japan ‘ 3,454 U.S.A ; 22,500 ( 
Shanghai, $ ... va 29-76 29-76 29-76 29-71 29°71 20-75 : — —_—____ manemetaied 
B. Aires, Peso 31-13 31-10 31-10 31-06 31-13 s1-10 Total* 64,199 782,127 ‘Total* 
» Pesc so 5 C l <4 l 1-1¢ Ole 4,1 *B2,12 0 67,994 
Rio, Ms. + 11-96 5-90 5:90 5-90 5-90 5-90 5-90 SB 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official * Including other countries 





cmencccccmcmmmnmne ener ree 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
000’s omitted) CUM 


Nari 
National - cs 
: a" West- | Williams 


Average Weekly Balance Barclays Contes District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins Midland National Provin- minster Deacon’s A 
>t lien. 108 Bank | ndCo. , Bank | Mills —_ Bank Bank Bank Bank cial Bank B le 8 Aggre- 
A a el ; : ink K * 
re Limited Limited and Co. Limited | Limited Limited Limited Bank gate Cumu 
| t ienited Limited Limite Gross increas 
| Jmutec first half 14 


Gross increa: 
_ over secon 
Gross increas 


ASSETS £ | i ae 4 £ £ . 4 . 4 t os £ ‘J first half 1! 


Coin, bank notes and | 9 weeks 
balances with the Bank ' Wee 
SN So cara na ue 43,224 | 1,910 | 7,904 | 3,465 | 48,597 9,128 | 53,039 3,239 | 31,759 | 36,558 | 3,713 | 2425% | Av, weekly i 


Latest week o 
Latest week « 
1927-30 .. 


Balances with and cheques 
in course of collection 
on other Banks in Great 


sritain and Ireland ...... 10,393 676 | 2,424 | 3,298 | 10,325 2,858 | 12,757 258 6,976 | 9,519 1,643 | 61,127 
Items in transit pda aioe sae id es - 3,892 644 3 aa as a. aes 4,536 
Money at call and short = 
SRT abs cesbbcsepwesberses 22,482 | 2,175 | 6,839 | 7,075 | 26,587 5,284 21,297 3,801 20,522 | 22,030 5,576 | 143,668 
Bills discounted ............ 51,427 1,127 5,180 815 35,546 2,730 91,476 1,506 43,164 54,184 723 287,878 
OD os svisciwnenccaxes 101,709 8,886 | 29,620 | 10,458 108,133 30,880 120,658 14,317 | 84,148 | 112,455 11,497 632,761 Com 
Advances to customers and 
other accounts ............ 197,623 | 10,181 | 30,337 | 10,161 (171,758 | 43,303 210,257 17,026 | 141,119 | 133,158 14,761 | 979,684 
Liabilities of customers for 
acceptances,  endorse- — 
SEEEEEE: niviscwansrccen | 8,602 928 | 9,407 | 3,267 | 28,445 8,436 19,93 243 8,858 19,488 1,544 109,157 | 1938... 
Bank premises account ... | 7,379 412 | 1,580 740 7,525 2,062 9,700 657 7,299 5,116 1,009 | 44,139 = 
Investments in affiliated | | 1938 
banks and subsidiary | Great South 
Companies ............... | 6,977 al i alee 3,525 7,874 iia 2,514 2,993 - 23,883 = seve 
cee a i BO ng Rg eg OR ee eee 





449,816 26,295 93,291 39,279 444,333 105,925 546,997 41,047 346,359 395,501 40,526 |2,529,369 | nes 





Ratio of cash to current, | 
deposits and other ac- 


CTE Tn an 10-43 8-17 | 10-14 | 10°15 12-44 10-16 10-62 8-80 9-94 10-23 10-23 WH — 
LIABILITIES | ; 
Capital paid up ............ | 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,154 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,192 
Reserve fund ................ | 10,750 1,000 | 2,976 530 9,500 3,500 12,406 1,140 8,500 9,320 800 60,422 
Current, deposit and other ae 
DS cick cu canickeibes 414,606 23,367 77,932 | 34,132 390,571 89,809 499,498 36,814 319,522 | 357,359 36,307 2,279,917 
Acceptances, endorsements, - 
SER a eee ere | 8,602 928 | 9,407 | 3,267 28,445 8,436 | 19,939 243 8,858 | 19,488 1,544 | 109,07 | —___ 
Notes in circulation......... . oe * ine ane 7 20 os | is000 si 14) lw 1,391 | 
Reduction of bank premises 
SEE ie ucbncbSbnesdecesseon [ona  F onew pe 290 ie Ec ok ee)’ aaa i i i Se 20) | 
ee aaa anemia ii i i te Anglo-Po 
449,816 | 26,295 | 93,291 | 39,279 444,333 | 105,925 546,997 | 41,047 346,359 | 395,501 40,526 |2,529,369 G oe 
| | Grand U; 
an Electr 
cer errr aaa British Pr 
; ; City of L 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS (continued from page 577) Clyde Va 
on . —— ie Dis 
| *Int. *Int. —_ > *Int. Pay. | Prev Metropol 
. on | Pay- | Prev. . | T Pay- | Prev. , ; Pay r 
Company or Total | . lw Company or Total | ; Bs Company oO Total | Yer | Newcastl 
| +Finall | able Year tFinal | able Year t Final} — | __ | North M 
as | x | , x | EF |, | Nonh w 
% % | % y ad ° | = . eT } v0 ve A Scottish 
ays and Campbells... | . | $2lo | sie ciel Nat. Untd. Laundries | 55g¢ 10 10 Stylo Boot (Nthrn.)... “a y ~ 1 ty West Gk 
ome & Higgins ...... | Qf | 1242) ~ 12\lo National Gas and Oil |... 4 | | 2 Tarmac ae 71 ial ; | st Gic 
King (Geo. W.) ...... bo tess ve? ee oe ma! a North Middlesex Gas | 354t¢ 719] Tie Tyneside Invest. ... oe 3 |Mar. 30 - F. Finat 
Lambert Brothers ...| 5* | ... | Apr. ll) Nil* Nunnery Colliery... oF; 12)... 10  ccccsteladasaiensh ia 10 Apr. 4 City Offi 
Lamport & Holt Line 6 A fee Nil O.K. Bazaars ......... 20* a wa. ae Walsall Conduit 35t 55 “ i0 ays & C: 
Lancashire Dynamo 17\ot 25 20 Provincial Cinemas ... | 2249 . 15 Waterworth Bros. ... st 10 |Mar. 30 1 Nar . 
Limmer Asphalt ...... | $8 | $14 son ¢14 Radiation ............ - | Ul%sti 15 | Apr. 5 15 Watford Electric ... 10 15 oe 10 i atal Lai 
Maple and Co. ...... st an” oan 81 Reckitt and Sons. Tigt | 22le ie 221 Webster (S.) and Sons| 7iot| 10 | Apr. 1) » 
Mappin and Webb.... mea es le & Rylands, Ltd. ......... » 9 <4 3 White Drummond ...| ... | 5 Mar. | 
Maypole (Def.)......... oe 7 a 5 Sec. Scot. Inv. Tst. {| 2lg* ... |May 2 | 2i9* | | — 
Meadow Dairy Ord. a 5 | vi 5 Settle Speakman. nn | 10 | «. | Ble ‘ : ; { Income Ti 
Nat. Star Brick . 5 5t 8 | Apr. 1} 8 South Met. Electric | 6t | 9 9 (a) Paid on a larger capital. $ Free o 
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Investment 
Chia TRANSPORT RECEIPTS a _ LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


f BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS a | Compared 
{ | Receipts with prev. 
OOD Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, | \ Year 
| week ended Mar. 6 9 weeks | 
| (£000) (£000) ‘ oe £ £ 
se | ; 7 e 2 a 2 Week ending March 5, 1938, before pooling ............... 572,300 | -+ 20,000 
“4079 | lsh $23 2 a8 sei ss S83 @e asd 88 UG SN OE NI ao 5 s.ch-daesececiccvaceccesveccessaconce | 20,192,100 | 74.900 
— | 4% ou gs 3% esiise So Be 58 of i 
2? BTSGEOYRPORS! = sH GYRO Fe L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .........4.. | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
— . ee : a L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... 30,247,378 + 522,655 
36604 at all | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 + 771,590 _ 


381 496 292 788 1,169) 3,377 4,299) 2,601 6,900 10,277 


403, 494 309, 803 1,206 | 3,494 4,345| 2,792) 7,137, 10,631 | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





































2% 
ae "1997 s.sesseeeess| 256) 329 249| 578 834) 2,271 2,933) 2,364| 5,297, 1,568 INDIAN 
ia TE Taihaarsee 267 362 277 639 906! 2,323 3,046] 2,554) 5,600 7,923 : ‘ i ' ; . 
jreat Western— | | Osos: Meaten | ow G 
| I ecsseee 159 196 114| 310 469) 1,429 1,697| 1,070| 2,767, 4,196 lei “as (| reregate Gross 
is Te casbase | 169) 213 126 339 S08 1,454 1,772) a 2,914 4,368 — ig | 3 7 acai her 
= nt ™m— ' j } . ' | } 
43,389 1837 a 243) 52) 26) 78 321} 2,259) 518} 319} 837 aes Fi wi | 1938 |+or—| 1938 . ones 
. 1938 ............] 257) 57| 36 93 350!) 2,321! 521) 340} 861 ’ oo | - 
ee a ate earns eee anaes nee | 1938 | Rs. ; Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Total— } el a oa sh a Bengal & N.Western | 19 Feb. 10) $11,06,661|— 1,59,097! 1,34,68,817 3 5,11,642 
ae 1039 1073, 681.1754 2,193 9,336 9,447) 6,354 15,801 25,137 | Bengal-Nagpur ...... 46 20! $29,03,000) + 2,14,289) 8,32,80, 107] + 10742824 
meme | 198B ssseeeeeees 1096 1126) 748 1874 2,970 9,592 9,684! 6,828 16,512 26,104 Bombay, Bar, & C.I. | 47 | 28) *27,22,000) — 1,80,000 1077,22,000| + 3,85,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 46 | 20| +20,54,000|}+ "39,6481 6,54,95.732| — 1,23,287 
= a) Week ended March 5 S. TGR ves... sc0s0see | 45 10] $15,93,497] + 1,31,275) 4,82,32,266) + 20,02,265 
t 10 days. * 8 days. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS | CANADIAN 
ite (000’s omitted) | i 
— a 1938 | $ $ | $ | % 
| Geen Canadian National .. 8 Feb. 28) 3.6 32,000 406,332! 26,611,353) — 1,733,855 
| L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Wandace Southern) =| Canadian Pacific..... 8 28| 2,535,000 97,000} 19,698,000} 221,000 
agre- 
vate 4 Cumulative Figures ( on 7 
| Gromiperesse, fret hail 1937, over |  * me F SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
frst half 1936. + 1,329 1,187 670 59 | ina —— 
Gross increase, se nd half 1937, | _ | ‘ 15| 5,72 on 
— | over second bali 1936 .... 1,443 1,099 | + 647 372 Anglo-Arg. Trams. | 9 /Mar. 4 oeraeee + 13,415) 5 arn 146,785 
Gross increase, first half 1938, over | | Antofagasta ........+4 | 9 6 “4 zs oo Rp . 155, poe onan 
f se ¢ 1000 . oe ws | a am | Argentine N.E. ...... | 35 | 5\) *e¢si70l+ 707, 3320171417379 
_¢nteapeatliidaaandaaaaa oe ie ee | 35 f $1,797,000! — 206,000) 49,505,000} — 3,070,300 
} Weekly Figures | | B.A. and Pacific...... | 35 >) * £111,476 12,780} 3,071,033;— 89,370 
12 536 | Ay. weekly increase, Ist half 1938 39-33 39-44 | 19-)1 9-55 Bi; COMAGE oc. sccecs | 34 Feb 19 $103,500 38,200! 4,148,600 708,300 
| Latest week compared with 1937 ... 37 721+ 39 29 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 35 Mar. 5)4 £/99°406| — 26,303] -5,308901|-- 97-747 
test mpared % verage ee es aioe’ ee *£2C 26, 5,304,961 | 7,7 
a compared with average s00 ine a - tiie ] 5 5 J 3093, 000 211,000} 26,336,000) — 2,245,000 
a a : . — es \‘L. *£42;990|— 13,089) 1,633,747| 84,258 
1,127 . a Central Argentine.... | 35 5 1 $1706, aa , eo TaTT No penata 
4,53 IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Chilean 34 Feb, 265 4196,756)+ 27,286} 5,356,670) 240,864 
| —— entral Uruguayan eo. « \ £22,929 ‘ 4,124) 619,172 11,026 
> 5 Cc "nH? 
13,668 Gross Receipts, week ended) Aggregate Gross Receipts | Leopoldina........... 9 ‘Mar. 5 fers a nae ee ‘a 
37,878 | Ne oay _—_ Mexican Railway..... | 8 Feb. 28) ~ $374,400'+ 18,600] 2,601,000 2.500 
2.761 Company & (4 000) WMI S: occxcoievessens | 34 22} at£6,579 2,382 31,326 1,535 
United of Havana... | 35 Mar. 5) £58,307 12,910} 794,028 3,411 
: ; 
19,684 | Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. Goods | Total - 
| * Converted at average official rate 16:12 pesos to £. +} Receipts in Argentine 
Bellast & Co, Down— | pesos. +t Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
- Sl bidkieteeseseeesees 1:5 0-6 2:1 14:6 4:3 18-9 currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
9,157 1938. il aseceie 1-7 0-4 2:1 15-1 3-9 19-0 
Great orthern— — 2 ~ - = 
HD ss | 10-0 | 16-8 | 67-5 | 79-4 | 146-9 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
7. "75. ‘ | ‘ . 
8-6 | 97 | 18-3 | 72:2 | 75-1 | 147-3 | ae i i i) hi 
30:0 | 45°4 75:4 238-9 382°7 621-6 Transit Receipts} ... 7 Feb. 20) 274,400 72,000} 1,404,100 289,300 
308 41:5 | 72:3 | 250:'4 | 364-3 | 614:7_ | $ 10 days. 
oy 
_ Ie 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
04 — - ‘ 
Net Profit Appropriation | Corresponding 
3 192 Balance After Amount a | I = Last 
0,17. >t > ail: ividen ; fear 
0,422 Camnen Year from ee —— Carried to - 
| sees Ending | Last | Deben- | Distri- | Gulineny = | Been) Stance - 
19,917 | Account waan Seealion Prefce. | Deprecia-| Forward}; Net Divi- 
| . to >. > > 
Ma Benen Amount! | Amount | Rate | tion, etc. | \| Profit | dend 
a ati ieccai alicia cater eas eee gs sis steel oc eimolieban eadh ctag  iisea a WO ; = 
1,391 | | | 
s | 4 £ £ £ % £ | & | a ‘ 
200 | Banks 
— | Anglo-Portuguese, etc. Bank | Jan. 31 49,505} 16,076] 65,581 = sei a | 65,581 | 17,224 Nil 
19,369 Canals and Docks aca 1 
ee Grand Union Canal .......... | Dec. 31 7,566) 13,520 21,086 és bas eas 13,500) 7,586 23,383) Nil 
Electric Lighting, etc. | ‘ aaa . 
—— | British Power and L ight ... | Dec. 31 62,015; 208,989) 271 3004 | 45,188) 106,575 7 52,500) 66,741} 194,954 6 
ae of London Electric ... | Dec. 31 72,109| 340,925; 413,0 34; 36,000 90,000 7} 191,672) 95,362 322,9 38 74 
Clyde Valley Power .......... | Dec. 31 97,800) 518,469 616,269) | 58,000} 168,000 8 250,000} 140,269|| 428,781 8 
ar | lec, Dist. of Yorkshire...... Dec. 31 56, 181) 251,476} 307,657); 48,240} 101,249 9 100,000} 58,168) | 218,906) 9 
io Metropolitan Electric......... | Dec. 31 151,104) 641,192) 792,296|| 22,500} 338,496) 12 269,474) 161,826)| 644,945) 12}t 
Yar | Newcastle, etc., Electric... | Dec. 31 16,464, 65,968} 82,432] ... 31,500 7 34,151) 16,781); 65,872) 7 
— | North Metropolitan Electric | Dec. 31 63,666) 824,321} 887,987); 84,000) 278,151 10 451 409) 74,367|| 775,069| 10 
, North Wales POMEL crcsccces Dec. 31 4,091 161,440) 166,131); ... 82,500 5} 75,827] 7,804;| 1 34,671) 7w 
& | Scottish Power .............. | Dec. 31 10,469} 368,301 378,770) | 111,575} 228,000 8 28,500} 10,695); 334,812) 8 
WV | > ’ re 4 oa JAR 5 
" 5 Gloucestershire Power | Dec. 31 446| 85,594 86,040) 33,702 6,070 2 45,645 23 76,245, 2 
inancial Land 
10 nd, etc. || - 
Be ORS... ccc accoees Dec. 31 2,789| 23,925] 26,714)| 1,299] 21,114, 10 800} _3,501)| 31,1 16 124 
Hy | x18 & Campbells (Hidgs.).. | Jan. 31 ... | 191,044} 191,944|| 72,188}  43,750| 24 .. | 76,006|| (a) (a) 
gt | Natal Land, etc... Dec. 31 17,333; 36,024 —53,357!| 3,962} = 27,226) 8 4,500! 17,668! 33,734 7} 
® , 


4 Continued Overleaf 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS—continued 


| Ending 


Gas 
Brighton, Hove, etc. Gas ... | 
Rhymney and Aber. Gas ... | 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. | 
Scott’s Restaurant 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Bairds and Dalmellington ... 
Davis and Timmins 
Fife Coal 
Grassmoor Co. 
Lancashire Steel ............... 
Millom & Askam Iron 
Scottish Iron and Steel 
Swan, Hunter, etc. 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 
Boulton & Paul Aircraft ..... 
Willenhall Motor Radiator... | 
Rubber 
Jugra Land and Carey ...... | 
Muar River Rubber 
Trolak Estates..............000+ | 
Shops and Stores 
Gamage (A. W.) 
Jay’s, Ltd. 
Liberty and Co. 
Roberts’ (J. R.) Stores ...... | F 
Swan and Edgar 
Textiles 
Woolcombers, Ltd. 
Tramway 
Dublin United 
Trusts 
Caledonian Trust 
City Property Investment ... | 
London and Clydesdale 
London Border and General 
Lonsdale Investment ......... 
Scottish Western Investment | 
Second Edinburgh & Dundee 
Waterworks 
Southend Waterworks 
Other Companies 
Arnott and Co. 
Bath, etc., Stone 
Batu Tiga (Selangor) ......... 
British Oil and Cake 
British Portland Cement ... | 
PPI EPOEIIOED nonccccesscescee 
Bruce, Peebles and Co....... 
Buttons, Limited 
Chinnor Cement, etc. 
Cooper, McDougall, etc. ... 
Harrison, Barber and Co.... | 
Hartley (Wm. P.) 
Hine Parker and Co. ......... 
SEMEN IE EOD, o50500<00000008 
International Cold Storage... 
Kinemas, Ltd. 
King (Geo. W. 
Lamson Paragon Supply ... 
Manchester Royal Exchange 
Moss Empires 
National Gas Engine ......... 
Provincial Cinematograph... 
Rylands and Sons 
Robinson (Thomas) 
CE CD, -csesssexncccons 
Smith and Nephew Assd. ... 
Spratt’s Patent 
Stevenson (Hugh 
SS 8 ee 
Tarmac, Limited 
Telegraph Construction, etc. 
Veritys, Limited 
Waste Heat and Gas......... 
Waterworth Bros. 
Winterbottom Book Cloth 





Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Total Profits, 1938, in 
£000's : 
To March 5 
To March 12 


+ Free of income tax. 
(t) Absorbed £331,250. 


Balance 





(a) No comparable figure. 


Net Profit 
After Amount 
Payment Available 
of for 
Deben- Distri- 
ture bution 
Interest 


from 
Last 
Account | 


£ | £ 
48,100, 104,507 
1,452, 9,401 


152,607 

10,853 
23,436 15,123 38,559 
304,386 

43,922 
290,368 

94,904 
803,565 
152,704 
221,336 
250,924 


108,075 
20,828 
96,256 
20,507 
76,732 
66,242 
25,309 
30,673 


412,461 

64,750 
386,624 
115,411 
880,297 
218,946 
246,705 
281,597 


23,555 


3,55 
11,099 ly 


63 


104,348 
21,193 
11,097 


99,714 
21,845 
40,818 
15,178 
129,570 


175,190 
38,412 
63,126 
24,152 

212,285 


22,308 

8,974 
82,715 
52,522 


114,948 167,470 


17,872 78,468 96,340 
34,635 

3,989 
19,459 
21,339 

9,184 
45,686 
10,380 


63,700 
12,171 
44,151 
70,022 
74,337 
85,843 
28,831 


98,335 
16,160 
63,610 
91,361 
83,521 
131,529 


21,108 104,704 
12,957 
43,814 
11,250 
50,899 

214,906 
80,368 

4,020 
23,258 
1,561 
43,622 
1,350 
8,674 
23,207 
47,372 
405 
3,323 


10,394 
37,713 
45,449 
626,689 
905,116 
101,632 
39,412 
28,702 
39,650 
159,596 
9,632 
44,836 
9.054 
85,672 
652 
(v)27,586 
22,607 
100,652 
23,633 
115,266 
70,100 
506,702 
93,093 
31,593 
75,321 
(s)91,296 
78,292 


1,120,022 
182,000 
43,432 
51,960 
41,211 
203,218 
10,982 
53,510 
32,261 
133,044 
1,057 
30,909 
22,607 
151,156 
157,039 
135,042 
83,701 
631,068 
112,493 
48,610 
105,656 
91,296 
105,484 
100,508 
15,800 
138,273 
94,217 
51,962 
30,046 
2,273 


50,504 
133,406 
19,776 
13,601 
124,366 
19,400 
17,017 
30,335 


27,192 
50.440 ) 42.068 

9,508) ib 16.292 
37,348 400,925 
31,488 ~ 62.729 
10,463 41,499 
17.200 12.756 

1,771, 10,502 
71,839. 275,726 


| 


50,938 
61,57. 


66,792 
80,178 


15,854 
_ 18,605 


(v) Six months. 


347,565 


Prefce. 
Amount 


| 


£ 
14,330 
957 


6,419 


6,500 
15,668 

1,214 
85,290 
27,362 
13,500 
47,391 


i500 


9,625 
13,750 
6,000 
1,000 


15,750 
27,900 


21,270 
4,924 
17,063 
45,000 
8,000 
21,272 


14,940 
45,634 
3,600 


303,372 
100,800 
12,656 
5,107 
6,333 


52,323 
18,750 
2,500 


1,765 
36.4 00 
17,954 
12,000 

240,000 
45,000 
11,250 

4,664 
11,500 
26,719 


8,675 
10,591 


Appropriation 


Dividend 


Ordinary 


Amount | 


| 


£ | 
80,491, 74 


9,470 
2,883 


194,278 
25,500 
153,049 
37,128 
181,767 
29,243 
36,000 
153,996 


4 06 3 


86,144 
11,250 
7,785 


75,000 
3,333 
20,000 
9,687 
87,500 


85,000 
15,345 


30,030 

4,885 
13,650 
12,000 
60,300 
46,713 

5,976 


67,465 


7,500 
37,500 
40,353 

262,500 
450,000 
51,075 

8,889 
17,605 
18,000 
74,197 

5,200 
18,750 

6,600 
64,625 


26,000 
10,000 
50,020 
24,000 
64,575 
24,000 
112,500 
45,000 
11,080 
36,250 
56,250 
67,500 
1,406 
3,000 
37,046 
37,350 
10,867 
9,600 
6,000 
112,286 


31,917, 
36,606 


(6) Full statutory dividends. 


Rate 


eo | 
& 63 
54 


12% 
16 
30 
124+ 
15 


i 
10 
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9 
3 
6 
2 
0 
4 
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Reserve, 
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Corresponding 
Period ta 


Year 
Net | Divi. 
Profit | dend 


| 
| | 


rried to! 
Balance 


£ £ 
13,075, 44,7 
1, 1,4 


———. 


£m 
107,452 74& 
10,527 6 
1,500 27,757! 18,753 17g 
124 
17} 


10; 


75,000| 143,183 
12,595) 20,155) | 
100,000! 117,907 | 
36,709! 40,360 | 
535,169 78,071 
120,000, 42,341 
181,433. 15,772) 
51,000 29,210 | 


234,454 
33,517 
208,546 
(a) | @ 
543,970 5 
81,897, Nil 
101,553 8 
163,239 7 


16,711 
5,154 


6,844 
1,146 


7,060 

5,321) 15 

57,157 34 
6,159 3 
3,662 


8,204 
3,693 
1,308 


10,000 
6,250 
2,004 


81,565 | 
11,329 | 
35,126 | 
8,201 
85,828 


9,000 
10,000 
2,000 
5,264 
38,957 


100,375 15 
22,585, § 
38,706 
15,087 

111,853 


20 
12} 
64 


26}t 
91,374 3 


66,720 | 194,104 


40,000 = 13,095 
62,247 
11,783 
40,353 
59,134 
84,082 
80,000 
28,428 


10,000 
2,203 
6,140 

14,000 


37,035 
4,148 
26,757 | 
20,361 
al 15,221 
15,000 48,544 
a 18,295 | 


9,353 22,066 107,150 
11,042 
35,034 
30,578 

624,502 

931,639 
92,646 
37,796 
30,988 


12,251) | 
44,027 
11,296 
51,764 | 
218,678 | 
84,269) | 
4,115 | 
26,522 
2,851) | 
44,446 | 
1,725) | 
8,510 
23,161 
33,419 
42 
2,505 
5,971 
60,136 
cu 133,039 | 
23,958! 28,555 
31,500 16,201 
157,419 121,149 
me 22,493 
26,280 
34,742 | 
23,546 
21,484 
64,383 
9,300 
38,277 


5,050 
59,952 
350,544 
34,000 
25,321 
1,500 
20,360 
32,252 
4,057 
7,500 


(a) | 
130,176 
10,622 
32,037 
9,177 
111,729 
2,276 
(a) 
(a) 
94,889 
26,892 
100,210 
34,641 
503,925 
90,796 
16,262 
60,164 
(a) | 
91,879 
30,600 
4,965 
116,683 
31,867 52,692 
9,095| 13,463 
18,046 | 22,332 
4,023); 10,111 


88,457 | 268,531 


35,000 
750 
2,404 
6,636 
5,000) 


30,000 
11,500 
5,000 
8,000 
2,000 
51,950 
25,000 
32,000 
75,000 


| 
| | 
| | 


17,739|| 44,645 
20,728, 54,190 + 


8,462 
12,254 | 


(s) February 17, 1937, to December 31; 1937, 


(w) Absorbed £53,375. 


(y) Absorbed £1 3,832. 





